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* * ' Beholding, in the sacred light 
Of his essential reason, all the shapes 
Of swifl contingence, all successive ties 
Of action, propagated through the sum 
Of possible existence — ^he at once, 
Down the long series of eventful time. 
So fixed the dates of being — so disposed, 
To every living soul of every kind. 
The field of motion, and the hour of rest. 
That all conspired to his supreme design?— 
TO UNIVERSAL GOOD!' 
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The more I have contemplated the view of the divine charac- 
ter and government which is exhibited in the following pages, 
and the more the engagements of life have brought me acquaint- 
ed with the wants of the human mind in this state of discipline, 
and therefore of vicissitude and suffering, the more deep has 
become my conviction, that, were the opinions which it is the 
object of this work to establish generally believed and consider- 
ed, they would promote, in an incalculable measure, the virtue 
and happiness of mankind. This conviction coincides with that 
of the wisest and best men whom I have the pleasure of know- 
ing. My sense of the importance of rendering this view of the 
moral government of the Deity as complete as possible is there- 
fore stronger than ever, and under this impression I have enter- 
ed, in this edition, into a more close and connected investiga- 
tion of the origin, the nature, and the tendency of evil. I have 
considered, separately and in detail, the several classes of evil, 
namely, natural and moral evil, and the evils which have hitherto 
been found inseparable from the social state, namely, poverty, 
dependence, and servitude. I have endeavored to show why 
these evils exist in the creation of a Being of almighty power, 
of infinite wisdom, and of perfect goodness. I have endeavored 
to lead the mind to the calm and serious consideration of prin- 
ciples which seem adequate to divest it of doubt, where doubt 
must be unhappiness, and to conduct it to a conclusion which, if 
once embraced from conviction, must secure it from misery. 

I look back to the quiet and contemplative hours which were 
devoted to these inquiries with the feeling, not unmixed with 
melancholy, with which we reflect on our departed pleasures. 
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And yet there is a closer connexion than there might at first 
sight seem, between these subjects and those which now much 
more ezclusivelj occopj my attention. The real end of both is 
the same ; for the object of each is alike to extend the know- 
ledge, to mitigate the suffering, and to increase the happiness, 
of mankind; and without doubt this is the great business of 
life. Whoever succeeds in it most is the wisest, the ablest, and 
the happiest of his race ; and even he whose measure of success 
is not great cannot be without satisfaction, so long as he is con- 
scious of the wish and the effort to accomplish more. 

Londcn, TrmUif Squartj 
March, 1822. 
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If it be reasonable to refer the formation of the earth and of all 
the objects and beings on its surface to an intelligent agent, and 
if we cannot doubt that we are entirely dependent upon our 
Creator for all which we possess and hope, it must be of un- 
speakable importance, to ascertain what his character really is ; 
and if there be indeed reason to believe that, in fashioning our 
frame, and appointing that it should undergo at a certain period 
a total disorganization, he do not by that change design to de- 
stroy us, but to qualify us for a higher state and fer nobler pur- 
suits, no inquiry can be so interesting as that which relates to 
our destiny in the ages which are before us. 

Were it possible to arm ourselves against the calamities of 
life, as Perseus is fabled to have been armed by the gods for 
his far-famed expedition, he who should commence the career of 
existence without his helmet, falchion, and sgis, would be uni- 
versally regarded as destitute of reason ; but that individual is 
infinitely better prepared to encounter the evil with which he 
has to combat, who believes in the doctrine of a Providence, and 
knows the ground of his belief— that is, who views all events 
with the eye, and meets them with the feeling, of a Christian 
philosopher. With this belief, no combination of circumstances 
can make him, for any considerable period, unhappy ; without it, 
nothing can afford him a pleasure of which Wisdom ought not 
to fear to participate, and with which Philosophy ought not to 
blush to be content 

It was under the influence of this conviction, that the author 
of the following work commenced it with a trembling mind, 
afraid to undertake a task of so much magnitude and interest. 
But appearing to himself to have formed a clear, consistent, and 
cheering view of the nature and object of the dispensations of 
the great Parent of mankind, and having, in the retirement of 
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private life, been a witness, on occasions which to him were 
deeply impressive, of the tendency of that view to heighten the 
pleasure of the hour of enjoyment, and to sustain the mind in 
the day of sorrow, he thought that, by directing the attention of 
his fellow- Christians to a comprehensive and connected investi- 
gation of the subject, he might possibly contribute something to 
the removal of their doubts and the confirmation of their faith. 
If, in any degree, he have succeeded in this object, his success 
will ever appear to him invaluable. 

In one part of the work, an expression or two occur, which 
some persons may consider strong, and perhaps uncandid, rela- 
tive to doctrines which appear to him unjust, malevolent, and 
immoral ; but he trusts the spirit which this volume breathes 
will secure him from the suspicion of attributing any thing of 
injustice, malevolence, or immorality, to the persons who main- 
tain the opinions which he condemns. The intelligent inquirer 
will have made but little progress in his religious investiga- 
tion, before he learns the necessity of distinguishing between 
rectitude of character and excellence of system — between the 
malignant tendency of a creed, and the benignity of the heart 
which embraces it. Neither justice nor charity can exist, un- 
less this distinction be constantly kept up ; and it is because it 
is so seldom made, that justice and charity are, among theolo- 
gians, scarcely any thing but a name. 

The author would particularly solicit the attention of his 
readers, and especially of those who may be believers in the 
doctrine of Limited Punishment, terminated by Destruction, to 
that part of the work in which this subject is discussed. He 
has there endeavored to meet, fairly and fully, all the arguments, 
as far as he has been able to learn them, which are urged in 
support of the hypothesis. Feeling, as he does, a thorough per- 
suasion, that each is satisfactorily answered, and that, on the 
other hand, difficulties are stated against the doctrine, which 
are insuperable, he cannot but think that the reasoning which 
appears to his own mind so forcible may possibly make some im- 
pression on that of the candid and patient inquirer. He is well 
aware, however, of the different estimate which different per- 
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80DB fonn of the force of the same arguments, and, instead of 
cherishing a positive feeling, that he is right, he is much more 
disposed to bear in mind the possibility of his being under those 
common influences by which we impose upon ourselves re- 
specting the conclusiveness of our own reasonings, and to at- 
tend with thankfulness to any one who may do him the favor to 
correct any mistake into which he may have fallen. 

To the friends who encouraged him to proceed with this work, 
by honoring him with their names as subscribers to it, as soon 
as they heard it was projected, the author returns his thanks ; 
and the ardent tesUmony of approbation which he has received 
from some of them, since its publication, has excited the hope, 
that he has not written wholly in vain, and that these pages may 
perhaps be the means of speaking peace to the perturbed mind, 
and of solacing the sorrows of the mourner, when the hand which 
penned them is motionless, and the heart which dictated them 
shall have ceased to beat with human emotion. 
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OF THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 



SECTION L 



OF THE PnOOF OF THE GOVERNMENT OP GOD. 

In endeavoring to account for the existence of the world, 
we find it impossible to resist the conclusion, that it is 
the production of a Being of almighty power and of per- 
fect goodness. It is evident that it did not create itself^ 
for creation necessarily supposes a pre-existing intelli- 
gence. It is evident that the creatures on its surface did 
not give being to themselves, for they do not comprehend 
the mode of their own existence. They must therefore 
derive their origin from some Being who understood their 
nature, and who endowed them with the faculties they 
possess. 

The simplest ideas we seem capable of forming of this 
Being are, that he is intelligent, and that he is uncaused. 
Intelligent he must be, for there are in his works proofs 
of exquisite and amazing skill ; and, if there be any thing 
of which we may be certain, it is, that, wherever there is 
contrivance, there must have been a Contriver, and that 
an adaption of means to an end cannot possibly exist 
without the operation of a Being who perceived and de- 
signed the end, and fitted the means to accomplish it. 

That the Great First Cause of all things must be him- 
self uncaused, is also a truth which we are obliged to ad- 
mit ; for, if we imagine that the immediate Creator of the 
world derives his existence and power from some supe- 
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rior being, we must suppose, either that this superior be- 
ing is uncaused — in which case it is he who will answer 
to our conception of the Deity — or that he is dependent 
upon a third, and that this third is dependent on a fourth, 
and so on in an infinite series. But this infinite succes- 
sion of dependent beings requires a first and independent 
cause, as much as any one in the series ; and, however 
far we may choose to carry our thoughts backward, we 
must at length come to the conclusion, that there is some 
one independent, underived Being, the peculiarity of 
whose nature we endeavor to express by saying that he 
is self-existent. It is this Being that we term God, and 
that we suppose to be the Creator of the world. 

If, in this visible creation, there be proofs of such con- 
trivance as cannot but convince the mind that it is the 
production of infinite intelligence, it likewise contains in- 
dications of such power as we must acknowledge to be 
altogether without limits. He who could create such a 
world as this must be able to do whatever it is possible 
for wisdom and power to accomplish. We have there- 
fore no difficulty in conceiving, that the Author of this 
part of the creation is the Author of the universe, how- 
ever unlimited it be, or however amazing the degree of 
wisdom and power necessary to the production of it ; 
for, though other worlds may be much greater in magni- 
tude than this, and may contain much higher and nobler 
displays of wisdom, (which may possibly be the case, 
though we can scarcely conceive how even infinite wis- 
dom can go beyond some contrivances with which we are 
acquainted,) yet there are in this globe sufficient appear- 
ances of it, to account for any which may exist in other 
parts of the creation, however glorious they may be. 

The discoveries of modern science have exhibited in 
the most striking light these indications of wisdom in the 
economy of nature, and education, which is now gener- 
ally diffused, has rendered them so familiar, that few are 
entirely ignorant of them. Amidst all these wonders, in 
nothing, perhaps, is the matchless skill of the Creator 
more admirably displayed, than in the simplicity of the 
means which he has adopted to accomplish his vast and 



mighty purposes. By one single principle he presenres 
the planets in their orbits, regulates and adjusts their 
various movements, determines the descent of bodies to 
the earth, and retains them at its surface. By a similar, 
if not the same principle, he causes the particles of mat- 
ter of which bodies are composed to cohere, and, by the 
same power, exerted between particles of different kinds, 
all existing and all possible combinations of matter are 
formed. The same sun, which gives stability to the 
system of which it is the centre, furnishes it with light 
and heat. The same air, which sustains animal life in 
respiration, alike promotes the process of vegetation, 
supports combustion, equalizes temperature over the 
globe, dissolves, elevates, and diffuses water, deposits it 
again in the form of dew or rain, and thus enriches and 
beautifies the earth. Though by respiration, by the pro- 
cess of vegetation, and by many other chemical changes 
which take place without ceasing at the earth^s surface, 
there is a constant consumption of one of the constituent 
principles of this air, and as constant a production of 
another, yet it is never deteriorated ; because, by an 
arrangement which, if subsequent investigation shall 
establish its correctness, must be ranked amongst one of 
the most admirable adjustments in the whole economy of 
nature, that part of the air which is no longer fitted for 
the function of respiration, but which would prove dele- 
terious to animals, is the very part which ministers to the 
nourishment of plants ; and that part which plants ex- 
hale, animals inhale. Neither is the air in the least 
degree exhausted by the constant expenditure of it, 
either by the two tribes of animated beings, or by the 
innumerable processes which are constantly taking place, 
and to which it affords the materials ; but, by the disen- 
gagement of its simple gases in other processes, and 
their re-union, the necessary supply, the just equilibrium, 
is kept up. 

The same comprehensive wisdom is seen in the 
means which have been provided to secure the constant 
fertility of the earth, by the appointment of the law, that 
the destruction of one vegetable shall afford nourishment 



to another, and in like manner to keep up the supplj of 
food for animals, by the appointment of the law» that 
they shall furnish subsistence to each other. 

Were it necessary, in this argument, to descend to the 
consideration of the structure of individual bodies be- 
longing to the animal or vegetable kingdom, it would be 
easy to point out, in both, instances of such consummate 
skill, as no mind could possibly contemplate without the 
highest admiration. 

The proof of the goodness of the Creator is as com- 
plete as that of his wisdom, and even of liis existence 
itself. We infer his existence from the appearance of 
design in his works, and his wisdom from the exquisite- 
ness of that design ; but every proof of design is equally 
a proof of benevolence, because the object of every con- 
trivance is the production of good. We are not, there- 
fore, more certain of the existence and wisdom of the 
Deity, than of his goodness ; for the very facts on which 
we ground our belief of the former equally establish the 
latter. 

If, then, the world be indeed the production of a Being 
who is infinite in wisdom, power, and goodness, the proof 
of his constant and perfect superintendence oif it seems 
to be irresistible. For, since he is perfect in wisdom, he 
could not have created it without some design ; and that 
design, whatever it be, he must be careful to accomplish. 
Whether we suppose he created it with a view to display 
to his intelligent creatures his wisdom and power, or with 
a design to impart enjoyment to an inconceivable num- 
ber and variety of beings, we must believe, in the one 
case, that he will at all times provide against the inter- 
ruption of that order which alone can illustrate his per- 
fections, and the destruction of those faculties which ara 
necessary to perceive them, and in the other, that he 
will suffer no event to happen, which can prevent or im- 
pair the happiness he determines to bestow. In every 
successive period, therefore, he must have exactly the 
same reason to superintend the events which take place 
in his creation, as he had at first to preform the glorious 
work. 



Nothing is more evident, than that the inanimate and 
insensible part of the creation is fitted up for the accom- 
modation, and designed to promote the happiness, of 
the sentient. The inanimate world is continually in 
motion, and every movement must influence, in a greater 
or less degree, the enjoyment of the animal creation. 
He, therefore, who constructed the wonderful fabric of 
the world, and so admirably adapted it to the enjoyment 
of the innumerable beings it contains, continually watches 
over the movements which take place within it, that they 
may not break in upon the order, nor impair the happi- 
ness he has established. 

But the animal creation itself is likewise continually 
in motion. An animal possesses the power of originat- 
ing motion, by which sometimes its existence, and always 
its happiness, in a greater or less degree, are affected. 
The care of the Deity must therefore extend to the 
movements of the animal^ no less than to those of the 
material world. 

Such, then, being the constitution of things — it being 
evident that the material* is made for the animal crea^ 
tion — that the material world is continually changing, 
thereby producing a change in the animal — ^that the 
animal world itself is endowed with the property of 
changing its situation, and every change of state being 
necessarily attended with a change of sensation — ^the 
doctrine which an enlightened philosophy teaches, is, 
that the Deity, with a view of making that sensation just 
what he has seen fit to appoint, continually superintends 
the changes which induce it. 

If every particle of matter in the globe be more or less 
in motion, and if we can fix our eye on no spot where 
there is not organized and conscious existence, the view 
which is here given of divine providence is large enough 
to take in the superintendence of the myriads of changes 
which, according to this supposition, must be taking 
place in every instant of time. If every star which 

* Bj material creation is here always meant that part of the world 
which is supposed to be without sensation, whether oi^^anized or onor- 
gantied. 
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shines in the firmament of heaven be a world crowded 
Vith inhabitants — if every fixed star be a sun, which 
illumines a system of worlds, as our sun illumines our 
system, and if all these worlds and systems be filled with 
organized and happy creatures, (which is at once the 
most sublime and the most probable view it is possible 
to take of the creation,) this account of the divine 
administration is sufficient to comprehend the superin- 
tendence of all the events which must be taking place, 
in every instant of time, throughout this universe of 
being, to the extent of which we can set no limits, and 
in the contemplation of which all our faculties are lost. 

Whoever believes that the system of the universe did 
not start into being without a designing cause, acknow- 
ledges that its Author is every where present. Omni- 
presence is an attribute which seems essential to the 
very notion of a God. It is true, we cannot understand 
how, at one and the same instant, he is present in every 
part of the universe ; but this difficulty in conceiving of 
the mode of the fact neither does nor ought to bring any 
doubt upon our belief of the fact itself, because our 
comprehension of every subject whatever is equally ob- 
scure and imperfect. We understand nothing of the 
mode of the existence of any being. We know that we 
ourselves exist, but we have no conception of the manner 
in which the wonderful phenomena of life are produced 
and continued. Of the existence of the Deity, it is im> 
possible to doubt. We see his works — we feel his power ; 
but in what manner he exists we do not know, because 
we have bo data upon which to form even a conjecture 
respecting the mode of his existence. The reason that 
we do not know how he is every where present, is be- 
cause we do not know how he is present any where ; that 
is, because we do not at all comprehend the mode of his 
existence. 

We see that man is bound to a little spot of earth, and 
that his presence at one time is restricted to that spot. 
This being the only kind of existence with which our 
senses have made us acquainted, it is natural that we 
should find it difficult to conceive how a Being can at the 




B moment be here, and in the most distant part of 
I the glol>e, and in the moBt distant planet. Bnt, wfaat- 
I aver be ihe mode of the existence of the Deity, we must 
rily conceive of it aa different from our own. Pc* 
[ tt all events he has been present in this globe- 
planets which form our tysteni, in the sun which ia it# 
centre, in every fixed star — in a word, wherever we he* 
hold a planet or a star. Whatever these bodies are, thojl 
are something; some of them are of imroense magni* 
tude, and are placed at sucii digtancea from each other, 
as to be beyond our power of calculation ; and no 
ind that they placed themselves where they 
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c on slit u- 
r having been 
must possess a 
that we ought 
■ may allow of 



Now he who could place them there— 
lion of whose nature admits of his evt 
present at these inconceivable distances, 
nature so essentially difierent from ours, 
to have no difficulty in suppoeiiig that i 
his being present ai ihem at one and the 
easily as at successive periods. As our mode of exis- 
tence confines our presence to one spot at one time, his 
may be such as necessarily makes him present in every 
part of the universe. 

Many writers on this subject appear needlessly to have 
magnified the difficulty whicli attends our conception of 
it. They seem in general to think that the Deity bears 
HO relation whatever to space — that, in fact, he ia ac- 
tually present no where, and thai of course it is only in 
a figurative sense that lie is omnipresent. But surely it 
is more just to conceive of bini as really pervading all 
space — as actunlli/ present in every part of the universe. 
This idea is at least distinct, and enables ua to conceive, 
in a satisfactory manner, of his universal operation, 
while the view commonly entertained is extremely con- 
tiiised; for, do what we will, we can form no idea of a 
I Being who bears no relation to space ; and, if we could, 
Km should still be pressed with the difficulty of eonceiv- 
l how a Being can operate where he is not ; but if we 
mit the hypothesis now proposed, we can readily be- 
he Deity opernles every where; for, accord- 
it every where. 
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In whatever manner, howeyer, we may conceive of the 
omnipresence of the Deity, we must all admit the fact 
itself, that by the necessity of his nature he is every 
where, and that by the same necessity he knows every 
thing. And no other admission is requisite, to establish, 
in the most satisfactory manner, his universal and per- 
fect government. His benevolent eye is upon me — his 
almighty arm is beneath me ; with the situation in which 
I am placed, he is infinitely better acquainted in all its 
parts, than I am with any single circumstance in it. He 
knows that a certain event is about to befal me ; he un- 
derstands its nature ; he foresees its consequences ; he 
is perfectly wise ; he is infinitely good. Would he then 
permit it to happen, did he not foresee it would answer 
some wise and benevolent purpose ? Can we conceive 
that he is every where present without acting 1 that he 
knows every thing, without availing himself of the power 
he possesses, to prevent what is wrong, and to accom- 
plish what is right 1 that, though he is perfectly ac- 
quainted with every evil which is about to arise, and 
perfectly able to prevent it, he will not stretch out his 
hand to do so 1 that the original source of all activity is 
the only inactive Beingin the universe, and the source of 
ell energy the only Being who does not exert his power ? 

If this opinion be absurd in itself, and unsupported by 
the shadow of reason, there is but one other conclusion 
which can be adopted, namely, that every event, which 
happens to every creature, takes place according to the 
appointment of the Deity. Nothing can be more frivo- 
lous than the objection, that the watchfulness which this 
supposes over the most trifling concerns of the most in- 
significant creature is unworthy of the Sovereign of the 
41 ni verse. Whatever it was not beneath him to create, 
it cannot be beneath him to provide for and to protect ; 
and whatever is of any importance, either to the present 
or the future comfort of any being, is worthy of care in 
the degree in which it may be the means of enjoyment 
or the cause of suffering. Its minuteness cannot render 
it unworthy of notice, if it be of any consequence ; and 
what would detract from the dignity and greatness of 



the Governor of the universe would be, not his taking 
care of these minute concerns, but his neglecting them. 

A great part of animal enjoyment depends upon what 
we are accustomed to consider as little things. A great 
number of little things, particularly if they often recur, 
become of greater importance than any single event, 
however vast or momentous; they produce, taken to- 
gether, a large sum of enjoyment, and there seems no 
possible IV ay of taking care of this collective sum, but 
by taking care of particular events. And, indeed, the 
superintendence of minute events implies as much dig- 
nity as the superintendence of great events ; and our 
admiration is never more excited, than when we contem- 
plate an intelligence, which, while it directs the most 
grand and mighty movements, overlooks not the most 
insignificant concern capable of affecting the ultimate 
result. That superintendence which extends its care to 
the least obvious circumstances, no less than to the most 
striking, is certainly more perfect than that which re- 
gards only such events as no intelligent being could pos- 
sibly overlook. 

The apprehension, that this constant superintendence 
of events, from the minutest circumstance which is ca- 
pable of exciting sensation, up to those mighty move- 
ments which affect the condition of worlds, must be at- 
tended with perplexity to the Deity, originates in con- 
ceptions equally unenlightened and imperfect. He is at 
all times present every where, and every where is capable 
of exerting his power. The superintendence of all the 
events in the universe, therefore, can be attended with 
no more trouble to him than the superintendence of 
any single event. The whole of possibility must at all 
times be equally easy to the Being who possesses infinite 
power. 

We have, therefore, abundant reason to rest in the 
delightful assurance, that, of every event which takes 
place, all the care is taken which perfect wisdom can 
dictate, and iufinte goodness require — that all its conse- 
quences are foreseen and considered — that its time, its 
place, its measure, its duration, are all appointed by 
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him who first set in motion the complicated and mighty 
wheels which bring it round. 

Of this sublime truth, which nothing but its great and 
cheering consequences can lead us to doubt, we may be 
further assured, by the consideration of the relation 
which the Creator necessarily bears to -his creatures. 
He is not merely their Creator ; by the very act of 
creation he unites himself to them by a tie, but feebly 
represented by that which binds a parent to his child. 
He is their Father, in a much more near and real sense 
than any human parent is the father of his offspring ; and 
the best feelings of earthly parents must be exceeded by 
his, in the degree in which he is more perfect than they. 
Yet a good father lives but to labor for the welfare of his 
family. A tender mother, while she presses her child to 
her bosom, anxiously considers how she may best avail 
herself of the situation in which she is placed, to ad- 
vance its happiness — wishes she had the command of 
circumstances, and could prevent the occurrence of 
every event capable of endangering its virtue and enjoy- 
ment. 

This power, so vainly desired by human parents, is 
possessed by the Universal Parent. And is it possible 
to believe that he will not exert it for the welfare of his 
offspring ? With unerring wisdom and unbounded good- 
ness, must he not feel towards them in the best manner 1 
And, since no power in the universe is capable of con- 
trolling his will, must he not at all times act towards them 
as these feelings dictate 1 

No other consideration surely can be necessary, to 
make qsqtj intelligent being satisfied with his lot, and 
resigned to the dispensations which befal him. Many of 
the events of life, it is true, are deeply afflictive. Often 
our enjoyments seem given us but to be removed, and 
even the most secure we hold by an uncertain tenure. 
The inequalities in health, in the duration of life, in the 
distribution of property — the prevalence of natural and 
moral evil in their thousand shapes sometimes press with 
such severity upon the^mind, as to create, even in the 
roost pious and confiding, a doubt whether a Being of 
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perfect benevolence be indeed seated at the helm of 
affairs. Oar very hearts die within us when sickness 
and death assail our beloved friends. When the heart 
on which our image was engraven, and which beat with 
generous affection for us, is insensible and cold — ^when, 
in that dark and narrow bed, from which they cannot 
arise, sleep a father, a wife, a child, a friend, we feel a 
sorrow which refuses to be comforted. We dwell upon 
their excellences with a mournful pleasure. We think 
of the happy hours we have spent in their society — hours 
never to return — with a feeling which nearly approaches 
to despair. That they are no more — ^that they have ceased 
to think, to feel, to act, at least for us — ^that the eye 
which used to gladden at our approach is dark, and can 
no more beam upon us with tenderness and love — ^that 
those lips which have enlightened us with the counsels of 
wisdom, or soothed our souls with the accents of hallowed 
and virtuous affection, are silent for ever — no more to 
solace us in sorrow, no more to excite or to heighten our 
pleasure — while these thoughts press upon the mind, 
(and on the loss of our dear and virtuous friends they 
do incessantly press upon it, sinking it to the dust,) the 
universe is a blank to us. No longer do we discover any 
traces of that supreme and unchanging goodness which 
we had been accustomed to contemplate with delight. 
But even in these moments of sadness we must be unjust 
to ourselves, and to the Author of our mercies, if we are 
not soon revived by the consciousness of benevolence, to 
which the severity of anguish may for a while have made 
us insensible. The privation of our friends, afflictive as 
it is, is never without benefit to us. It is then we feel 
that we are born for immortality — ^that the world is not 
our home — that we are travelling to a fairer clime. It 
is then that we enter into religion, and feel its genuine 
spirit. The same happy effects are often produced by 
sickness ; and, to the natural and moral disorders which 
prevail, we owe the production and the growth of the 
highest excellences of our nature. In a word, an atten- 
tive consideration of what are termed the evils of life, 
enables us to discover so much of the truest benevolence 
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in many of them, as may well induce us to bear with re- 
signation those whose design we cannot so fully compre- 
hend, until it shall please our heavenly Father to give us 
clearer light and stronger vision. 

It is true that the evil we suffer, and, indeed, that the 
general train of events, is the result of laws which we 
cannot without absurdity suppose the Deity to be contin- 
ually changing and suspending, for the benefit of indi- 
viduals. Neither does any rational believer in a Provi- 
dence maintain such an opinion. It is not necessary to 
his argument, to suppose that these general laws have ever 
once been suspended. From a conviction, that he has 
evidence of the fact, he may believe that on some occa- 
sions of supreme importance they have been suspended ; 
but the great argument for the doctrine of a Providence 
would remain just the same, even though it could be 
demonstrated, that the laws by which the universe is 
governed have operated with undeviating regularity from 
the beginning. For whoever believes that these general 
laws were appointed by a Being of infinite wisdom and 
goodness, must admit that he foresaw all the consequen- 
ces which would result from their operation, in every 
instant of time, and to every individual. If, therefore, 
when he appointed them, he foresaw that they would 
give rise to any event inconsistent with perfect benevo- 
olence, he would have so modified them, as effectually to 
have prevented its occurrence, or he would have pro- 
vided for its counteraction, by the operation of seconda- 
ry causes. Whether the Deity govern the universe by 
such an original adjustment as secures, with undeviating 
order, the occurrence of every thing in its proper season, 
place, and manner, according to the plan which his wis- 
dom and goodness have ordained, or whether he govern 
it by a continual superintendence of events, every thing, 
on eitl\er supposition, is entirely in his hands. It is 
possible that the first is his plan ; he may have adopted 
the second ; both must be alike easy to him. But, since 
both were equally in his power, he can have been induced 
to choose the one rather than the other, only because the 
one is -better adapted than the other to accomplish the 
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I purposes of benevolence ; and it aeems scarcely possible 
I »r us not to conclude, that these purposes may be better 
I effected by the second than by the first, and therefore 
1 tiiat this is the plan which he has adopted. 
I To sum up the whole argument, if of every event all 
&e care is not taken which it is right should be taken, 
I the administraliou of the world is imperfect ; but the 
wisdom, power, and goodness, which are spent on the 
ind the meanest object we can contemplate, 
I necessarily lead to the conclusion, that their Author poa- 
I Ksses these attributes in a. perfect measure ; and, since 
I they have been exerted in the production of particular 
I objects, they must be employed in the government of the 
{ irbole. We have therefore the most solid ground to 
lopt the sublime and cheering conclusion, that nothing' 
in happen without the knowledge and permission of 
lerring wisdom and perfect goodness, and that all the 
' vast affairs of the universe, in every particular circum- 
stance, and in every instant of time, are under the wisest 
and the beat direction. 

The preceding arguments are founded on the perfec- 
tions which the Deity is universally acknowledged to 
possess, and their truth must be admitted by every con- 
sistent theisl. But if God have given to his intelligent 
offspring a revelation of his will — if he have altered the 
course of nature, in attestation of its truth — if, to prove 
the divinity of the mission of the great personage whom 
he raised up to communicate it, he endowed him wilh the 
power of performing such stupendous works as no being, 
unassisted by bim, could possibly accomplish — if man- 
I kind were in want of a revelation — if the revelation 
1 actually given be in every respect suited to supply it — if 
L ii be calculated to rectify their errors, to purify their 
L lienrlE, to exalt their hopes, to dignify their pursuits, to 
«e their truest welfare here, and to prepare them 
Ittr pure and ever-increasing happiness herenAer — if all 
Hit circumstances of time, place, and method, were 
idmtrably adapted to give it effect, and to secure the 
It important objects it is designed to accomplish, 
a it the doctrine of providence established on a new 
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basis. Eveiy Christian must believe that the affairs of 
mankind are under the direction of the Deity — that he 
has not cut himself off from all interference with the 
wants and happiness of his creatures — that he does inter- 
pose for their welfare as he sees occasion ; for the Chris- 
tian system is one of the most illustrious and delightful 
instances of that interposition. 

If, from the fact itself of a divine revelation, we de- 
scend to the particular doctrines which it contains, we 
shall find the most decisive evidence of this truth. It is 
recognised in every page — it is affirmed on innumerable 
occasions, and in every variety of form. God is there 
represented as the Sovereign Arbiter of events — as the 
Great Being who sitteth on the circle of the earth, judg- 
ing among the nations. It is he who causeth the sun to 
shine, and the rain to descend ; it is he who giveth 
healthful and fruitful seasons ; it is he who rideth on the 
wings of the wind, and it is his voice which thunders 
in the storm. By him kings reign and princes decree 
justice. He exalteth one and abaseth another. He 
turneth round the mighty wheel of events, retaining 
every individual in the situation which he judges fit. 
'He hath made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on the face of the earth ; he hath determined their 
appointed times, and the place of their habitation.' 

Our reverend Master assures us, that not even a spar- 
row falleth to the ground without the will of our heaven- 
ly Father, and that the very hairs of our head are all 
numbered ; meaning, it is evident, that our most trifling 
concerns are appointed by him. ' Behold,' says he, * the 
fowls of the air ; for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedetli 
them. Are ye not much better than they ? And why 
are ye anxious about raiment 1 Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin ; and yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which flourisheth to-day, and to-morrow is 
cast into the furnace, will he not much more clothe you ? 
Take not, therefore, anxious thought, sajring, What shall 
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we eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we 
be clothed 1 For your heavenly Father knoweth that 
you have need of all these things. But seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.' 

The argument which our Lord here employs is beau- 
tiful and affecting. Every one must have felt its force. 
When, in a solitary ramble, our eye has been struck 
with a little flower blooming in a secluded spot — when 
we have examined the perfection of all its parts — the 
richness, the variety, the exquisite beauty of its tints— 
when we have considered the care which has been taken 
of this humble plant, and the inimitable skill employed 
in the construction of it, which of us has not been deeply 
impressed with the truth which our divine Instructer here 
teaches us 1 Which of us has not said to himself, Can 
«o much skill have been lavished in forming, can so much 
care have been taken in preserving, this little flower, and 
can I, humble and insignificant though I am, be over- 
looked by the Author of my being? It is impossible. 
There must be a God ; there must be a Providence ; and 
I, and the myriads of creatures who, in common with 
me, enjoy the boon of existence, have reason to rejoice. 
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SECTION 11. 



OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT 

IS ADMINISTERED. 

Whbn the Deity is represented as appointing and con- 
trolling every event, it may seem difficult to conceive 
how this can be reconciled with the agency and accoun- 
tability of man. A little consideration, however, will 
show that these truths are not incompatible with each 
other. 

Though the Sovereign Arbiter of events regulates and 
determines every thing, yet he carries on the administra- 
tion of the world by the instrumentality of other beings. 
Seldom does he act directly ; seldom is he the immediate 
cause of any thing. He has left the developement of his 
vast plan to the operation of what are termed secondary 
Clauses ; but these can act only so far, and in such a 
manner, as he has appointed. 

The material world is governed by certain general 
laws, which are never interrupted except on occasions of 
supreme importance, foreseen and provided for from the 
beginning. These laws, though thus steady and invari- 
able in their operation, bring about, in every instant of 
time, precisely that condition only of the material world 
which he appoints, and which is necessary to carry on 
his purposes with regard to his animal and moral creation. 

The animal and moral world he governs by laws 
equally filled and invariable ; but, being of a nature 
different from thfgit of the material world, they require to 
be governed by different laws. By different laws, there- 
fore, they are governed ; by laws admirably and exactly 
suited to its nature, each is guided to its destined end. 

The material world, being without sensation and 
thought, is governed by a particular set of laws. The 
animal world, possessing sensation and thought, is go- 
verned by another set. By sensation and thought, an 



I animal is induced to act. Every animal possesBes a 

I fixed and determinate constitution, according lo wliicfa, 

un and thought are excited in it in a particular, 

i determinatemanner. The great agent ininducingsensa- 

I tion and thought in the animal, is the material world. A 

ia state of the material world will inevil ah Ij produce 

l~ s certain sensation in an animal posGesaing a particular 

constitution ; that sensation will produce a particular 

L Tolilion, and that volition will lead, certainlif, to a par- 

I ficular action. It only requires, therefore, an exact 

I lUiowledgc of the contititution of the animal world, to 

I render its state at all times precisely what may be 

I Required ; for he who perfectly understands the constitu- 

~'on of the material and the animal worlds, and has a 

)yereign control over both, has only to adapt the state 

fthe one lo tliat of the other, to make both, at any and 

L all periods, esucily what he wishes. While every 

niraal goes on rcgtijarly to exercise its different fnno- 

fttions, he may at all times maintain the whole animal 

■ irorld in the condition he pleases ; for he may so modify^ 

1 tbe operation of the material world upon it, as inevitably 

§40 bring it into the state he wishes. Thus a sovereign 

Ftontrol may be exercised over the material and animal 

■ ' i, while both invariably act accordingto the settled 

^inciplea of iheir nature. 

If we ascend in the scale of creation, we shall find 

I tbe principle of the divine administration is exactly 

pie same. Han is endowed not only with the faculties of 

m and thought, but with the power of distinguisb- 

wecn the rectitude and immorality of conduct, 

He is capable of understanding bis obligations, and the 

" I of them. Certain actions appear to him to be 

rd ; others he regards as evil. The performance of 
one Is attended with a consciousness that he has 
Kted right, and excites the sensotinn of happiness; the 
Hrformance of the other is attended with an inward 
tonvictioo that he has acted wrong, and produces mis- 

119 takes place in a fixed and invariable manner, 
Rcordlng to certain laws, which are termed principles 
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of his nature, and the faculty on which this discrimination 
and feeling depends, is termed his mornU nature. 

Now it is obviousy that^ to a certain extent, a being 
thus endowed may be governed exactly in the same 
manner as a creature who possesses only an animal 
nature. In him, as well as in the mere animal, sensa- 
tions will be excited by the external circumstances in 
which he is placed. In him, too, a particular sensation 
will excite a particular volition ; but the exercise of this 
volition will be attended with a result which i« never 
found in the animal — with a consciousness that he has 
acted well or ill — ^with a feeling of approbation or of 
disapprobation — ^with a sensation of happiness or mise- 
ry, arising purely from the action itself. This train of 
sensation becomes itself a new source of action ; but it 
arises according to certain fixed laws, and operates as 
steadily as any other principle of his nature, or as any 
law of the material world. He, therefore, who perfectly 
understands this nature, who knows how every circum- 
stance will affect this moral agent, and who has a sovereign 
control over events, can govern him with the same steadi- 
ness with which he regulates the animal or the material 
world — can make him at all times feel, and think, and 
act, as may be necessary to carry on the great designs 
of his administration, without violating any principle of 
his nature. By adapting the particular situation in 
which he is placed to the particular state of his mind, 
he can excite whatever volition, and secure whatever 
action, he pleases. What is maintained, then, is, that, 
with respect to every individual in the world, there is 
this exact adaptation of circumstances to his temper, his 
habits, his wants ; so jthat, while he is left to the full and 
free exercise of every faculty he possesses, he can feel 
and act only as the Sovereign of the Universe appoints ; 
because the circumstances which excite his sensations 
and volitions are determined by him. It is not just to 
suppose that the Deity exercises any such control over 
his creatures, as to force them to act contrary to their 
will, or to violate any principle of their nature. They 
always act, and must act, according to their will, and in 
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conformity to their nature ; but at the same time he 
•ecures his own purpose, by placing them 
Hances which bo operate upon their nature, as certainly 
I to ioduce the couduct he requires.* 

Volition cannot arise, as is often imagined, at the pti 
t Wire of the miud. The term volition expresses that state 
of the mind which is immediately previous to the actions 
[ which are called voluntary ,- but that state is not induced 
I by the mind itself, but by objects operating upon it. The 
[ circumstances in which a percipient being is placed ez- 
J cite sensations, and sensations ideas- Sensations and 
I jdeas induce that peculiar condition of the mind which is 
I'tBrmed pleasurable, or its opposite, which is termed paia> 
wl. The feeling of pleasure excites desire ; that of pain, 
Will is the result of this state of the mind. 
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Kottgrn orctil, that its eiiBtenCB could natha.vo beenjireTsiited, unleas an 

H.^__, ■-■■■-■ '■-in placed upon the will. Ttis b not Irnei for 

■en lo mankind 0. knowledge onheir walfare so 

finally to have secured llieir choice of it. In 

_- nuD. -...u^, ...IS] u...... uB(e been brought under the influence of motives 

ban pDwerTully determining them to the choice oT EOod, that it would not 
LklTe been possible Tor them, their circurostonceE remaining the eame, to 
Blfcrs choien evil. This has been distinctly admitted by a late writer, 
pkriio, Ihoaah bo has labored to reconcde, andsomelimes very luccessfiilly, 
l|W« evil nnich actually eiistu, with the wisdom and goodness of the Dei^, 

— ' ifnlly avoided oppoHingor even alluding to Ihoao theological 

ich involve this subject in great and insurmonntsJile diffltulty. 

1 position wholly untenable, that, according to out view of tho suEi- 
' " " aO(»l evil must necessarily have been aa great as it is, 

istnint had been laid ujiou the will of man. With- 
PiMI cnleriag into metaphysical discuisions, it may be saTelv assumed, that 
bittM will is determined ny ihe gteater apparent good, and tbnl when it 
"«kfli a bad Blectiou, in dcflance of reason andjadgmonl, the dismission 

pn, ia the greatest apparent good for the time being. Had, then, their 

ml interest, upon a full view of their present and future condition, lieea 

"ftaoad before all manlttnd, with a dear distinctness which we can cer- 

thoogh eipoaed to less chance of error, would not hava been aDnihilated j 
■ndyel it would bavo been ai morally impossible for man to clioose evil 
in opposilian to good, as wa imsgino it tote for the glorlGed inheritors of 
«. Iblure sUlo, as it proved to be for Jcsua Christ, during his adoption of 
JminaQ nature, with Its temptations and infirmities, or. to go no liu-ther, 

— it appears to be for good men, when they approach the lorminalioa of 
»a, after a longpcrsevcrance in the habit and practice of virtue.' 
•n th( Rtcorditftht Crealiim. By John BiUD Sumi(eb,M.A., 
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Prove to the mind, that an object is desirable — that is, 
that it will induce pleasure— and you immediatelj excite 
in it the volition to possess it. Prove to it, that an 
object will occasion pain, and vou excite the volition to 
avoid it. Volition, then, it is manifest, depends on the 
object, whatever it be, which the mind contemplates as 
desirable or otherwise. Take awaj the object, there is 
no volition ; satisfy it that the object can affect it neither 
with pleasure nor pain, there is no volition; so that 
volition does not spring up in the mind of its own accord, 
and without cause, but is entirely dependent upon objects 
perceived to be, or supposed to be, desirable. In a word, 
and to repeat what has already been said, sensations and 
ideas are attended with the feelings of pleasure or of pain ; 
these induce desire or aversion, and these volition, with 
as much certainty and steadiness as the law of gravitation 
produces the phenomena which are dependent upon it.* 
Volition being thus dependent on the circumstances in 
which an individual is placed, any given volition may be 
excited in him by a certain modification of his circum- 
stances. We find that the tempers of different men are 
infinitely various. The Deity has made a corresponding 
variety in the' situations in which he has placed them. 
To every individual he has assigned his allotted work ; to 
every intelligent and mor&l agent he has given a certain 
part of his administration to carry on, and, in order to 
qualify him for it, he has adjusted to the particular con- 
stitution of his nature every circumstance of his being, 
from the first instant of his existence, to that which ter- 
minates his earthly career. If what is termed his natu- 
ral disposition be such as would seem to render him 
incapable of performing it, the situation in which he is 
placed is adapted to it, and is such as to excite, to re- 
press, or to modify it, till it becomes exactly what is 
necessary to fit him for his work ; so that every indivi- 

* This is merely an attempt to explain the manner in which volition 
arises. There can be no doubt that the will Is invariably determined by 
the greater apparent good— or, to state the fact more generally, the will 
is invariably determined by motive, and with a steadmess and strength 
always in proportion to the uniformity and vigor of the motive. 




dual is strictly aa instrument, raised up and qualified bf 
God, to carry on the wise and benevolent purposes of his 
government. 

Suppose it is bis will to lead men to the discovery of 
the moat interesting truths, respecting the phenomena of 
nature, and the laws by which the universe is governed; 
he endows an individual with a clear and capacious 
mind ; ho places liim in circumstances favorable to the 
developement of hie intellectual faculties ; he leads liim 
to observe, to reflect, to investigate ; he forme him to 
those habits of patient and profound inquiry, which are 
necessary to elicit the truths to be disclosed, and suffi- 
cient to secure him from every temptation to carelessness 
and dissipation : he raises up a Newton. Suppose, af^er 
having, ibr wise, though perhaps inscrutable reasons, 
permitted ihe most low and degrading notions to prevail, 
respecting hia own character, government, and worship, 
lie determines to lead back the minds of men to purer 
and nobler sentiments, and to overthrow those corrupt 
systems of religion which have prevailed for ages, and 
in the support of wliich the passions and the interests of 
men are now engaged : he raises up an individual, whose 
Diind he enlightens, whose soul he filla with an ardent 
zeal for the purity of religion and the simplicity of its 
rites, whose spirit danger does but excite, and sulTering 
cannot subdue — wlio, though cities and empires arm 
Bgainst bim, and one general cry of execration and 
menace follow him from land to land, goes on with un- 
daunted courage to expose abuses, and to call in a louder 
louder voice for reformation : it is the voice of Lu- 
;h, which makeij Corruption rage, and Superstition 
able. Suppose it is his will to save a people in love 
rith liberty, and worthy because capable of enjoying it, 
from oppression, and to esbibit to the world an example 
of what the weak H'ho are virtuous and united may effect 
against the strong who are corrupt and tyrannical : in 
IUa very season when he is needed he forms, and in the 
where bis presence is necessary he places, a 
'asrincton. And suppose it is his will to pour tli© 
In ot vonsolaliuit into the wpvnded heart, to visit tbft 
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captive with solace, to extend tnercj to the poor prisonert 
to admit iato his noisome cell the cheering beams of his 
sun, and his refreshing breezes : he breathes the genuine 
spirit of philanthropy into some chosen bosom ; he super- 
adds an energy which neither the frown of power, nor 
the menace of interest, nor the scorn of indifference, can 
abate — which exhibits so strongly to the view of men 
the horrors of the dungeon, as to force them to suspend 
for a while their business and their pleasures, to feel for 
the sufferings of others, and to learn the great lessons, 
that the guilty are still their brethren — that it is better 
to reclaim than to destroy — that the punishment which 
is excessive is immoral — that that which does not aim 
to reform is unjust, and that Which does not actually do 
so, unwise : he gives to a suffering world the angel- 
spirit of a Howard. 

The bodily frame and the natural temper of an indi- 
vidual may seem, as has already been observed, ill adapt- 
ed to execute the work which the Deity has determined 
to perform by him ; yet nojTorcc is employed to induce 
him to do it. He is not compelled to act against his voli- 
tion, but the circumstances in which he is placed are so 
adapted to his corporeal, his mental, and his moral con- 
stitution, as to excite the requisite volition. Sup]>ose 
his bodily frame is weak, his temper irritable, his mind 
bold, impetuous, and rash ; the part assigned him in the 
great drama of life requires uncommon bodily exertion. 
He must face the storm ; he must endure the extremes 
of heat and cold ; oflen he must lie unpillowed and un- 
sheltered — his fatigue excessive — the supply even of the 
common necessaries of existence scanty and irregular. 
How can all this be without his perishing ? He is led 
to adopt that regimen and exercise, together, perhaps, 
with that course of medicine, which strengthen bis debil- 
itated frame ; gradually he is inured to fatigue and toil, 
and gradually he becomes capable of sustaining an as^ 
tonishing degree of both. In order to ensure his success, 
the utmost patience, gentleness, caution, and foresight, 
are necessary. But his temper is irritable, and his mind 
bold, impetuous, and rash. Experience teaches him the 



(oily of indulging ihia morbid Gensibility ; it occasioiis i 
liim bitter mortitication ; his impetuosity huiriea him. J 
into errors which bring with them a loag train of calata-J 
ities ; his bolilnesii disappoints his cherished hopes ; hisn 
rashness ennIcheB from him some favorite objec 
very moment when success is placing it in his band. 
The school of life teaches bim to act better the part of 
life; present failure prepares him for future success; 
he learns, that, if he would escape perpetual vexatioa 
and lasting misery, he must check the first risings of 
passion, rellect before he acts, and a * ' 

Suppose the disposition of another 
to degenerate into weakness ; 
inducing irresciliitiun, and he is in the habit of c 
ing and re-considering every c" 
and io often, that he nearly loses the s 
He is wealthy, attached to wealth, and full of thei'>l 
timidity which is so often the companion of ricbea,. J 
Vet tliis is the man ivbo is to lake a leading part in EOme- 
great eyent, which requires promptitude, decision, un- ' 
common effort, unconquerable perseverance, the certain 
sacrifice of a great portion of wealth — perhaps the losa] 
of all. He is not forcrd along an unwilling agent ; 
id not surprised out of the caution of his character ; 
does not give up his wealth with reluctance and m 
muring. He is led to view the event in which he is dea- 
liued to lake so great a share as so important, that even 
ht ceaaca to doubt of the propriety and necessity of en- 
deevoring to effect it, and as so valuable, that he deems it 
worth the sacritice he is called upon to make. The path 
marked out for him is so vividly displayed before bis eyes, 
that he can not but see it. He thinks it is the path of 
duty ; be knows it is that of honor ; he believes it will be 
that of happiness. His agency in this event, therefore, ib 
now so far from being against liis volition, that restraint 
would be placed upon that volition, were lie not the agent 
in it that he is. This, then, is the way in which the Deity 
influences hiscreatures. In orderlo secure his purposest 
he does not cause them to act against their volition, but 
be u so impresses their understandings and their hearts. 
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as to make them feel that their happiness depends on 
the performance of the work he assigns them. 

Nor is it any objection to this view of the manner in 
which the divine administration is carried on, that itim-> 
plies a constant influence of the Deity over the human 
mind. There is no reasonable being who does not 
exercise some influence of this kind over the minds of 
others. What a powerful influence does the parent exert 
over the child, the master over the servant, brother over 
brother, and friend over friend ! How can I measure the 
degree, how can I estimate the value of the influence 
which that revered instructor exercised over my mind, 
who first imbued it with the principles of wisdom and 
rectitude ! What do I not owe to that dear companion 
of my youth, on whose early intercourse with me, memo- 
ry still delights to dwell — who was my superior in age, 
in attainment, in wisdom, in virtue — who taught me so 
much while seeming to learn, and governed me so en- 
tirely without meaning to control 1 How many of the 
sensations which cheer my heart at this hour are the re- 
sult of an influence which commenced at that distant 
period ! How much of my present character is wholly 
dependent on that influence I It was he who corrected 
that disposition, the seed of which had long lain dormant 
in my heart, which then was springing up rapidly, and 
which, had it been suffered to ^x its root deeply there, 
would have made me a totally different being. It was 
he who first led me into that train of thought which di- 
rected the future pursuits of my mind, placed me in the 
station of life I occupy, formed the connexions which 
bind me by the strongest and the sweetest ties to my 
fellow-beings, made me what I am, and determined what 
I am to be. It was my friend who influenced me. It 
was a higher Being, a wiser and better Friend, the un- 
erring and unchanging Friend of both, who influenced 
him. 

May not these considerations suffice to give us a clear 
and just conception of the kind of influence which the 
Deity exercises over us, and by which he works his pur- 
poses in us and by as ? It differs from that of our wisest 



aud best friead, oDly in bein^ aa much wiser and bettert 
as wisdom and goodness in abaolute perfection are dif- 
ferent from the faint and transient indications of theaa 
attributes which are found iu mortals. 

The only objection of importance, which can be urged 
against this view of the difine government, is, that it 
seems to lessen accountability, and to destroy the dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice. Let us not be deceived 
by the sound of words. When we say that man ia ac- 
countable, what do we mean? We can only mean that 
he will be punished for doing what he knows is wrong, 
and rewarded for performing what he is conscious is 
right. It is that rectitude of will which leads him to 
discharge his duty, which constitutes him virtuous ; it ii 
that perversion of mind which induces him to violate it, 
which renders him vicious. When his volition ia good, 
and he obeys it, we say that he is an object of approba- 
tion, and worthy of reward ; when his volition is evil, 
and he yields to it, we say that he is an object of disap- 
probation, and worthy of punishment. It is the nature 
of his volition which determines our notion respecting 
bis worth or his demerit. We neither do nor ought to 
regard the rause of his volition. It is the evil of his wiU 
of which we disapprove, and to which it is necessary to 
L *PP'J' '''^ discipline of correction. 

I • You demand why, since my volition is independent of 
K^yeelf, and excited by circumstances over which I hare 
no control, am I accountable for its nature, or liable to 
K^utshraent if it be evil. The reply is obvious. This 
vekjectiou is founded on the implied presumption, that 
VVOiilion.is induced at the pleasure of the mind, and that 
■ jt iatheexertionof this power, in exciting an evil volition, 
rwliich constilHtes guilt. For, when it is asked, why am 
vl to be punished for my volition, since it is independent 
^*f myself, the inquirer must pre-suppose that he is to 
bs punished for his volition, because it is dependent upon 
himself, which is assuming as true the very point in dis- 

Eute, and raising an objection on that assumption. If, 
owever, there be any truth in the account which baa 
been given of the origin of volition, that assumption ia 
totaUy fUlacious. 
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t am not to be punished for tny volition, you say, because 
it is independent of myself, and excited by circumstances 
over which I have no control. I reply, if your volition 
be evil, and you obey it, it is that very circumstance 
which renders you worthy of punishment, and that the 
dependence or independence of the volition on yourself 
does not at all affect the question. Your volition is evil ; 
you deserve punishment. Why 1 In order that that evil 
volition may he corrected. Punishment is not retrpspec- 
tive, but prospective. You are to be punished, not be- 
cause you have yielded to an evil volition, but in order 
that you may yield to an evil volition no more. To in- 
flict pain for the past, any further than the past has refer- 
ence to the future, is revenge, not punishment. Were it 
perfectly certain, that an evil volition which is past would 
be attended with no ill consequences in time to come, it 
would be neither necessary nor just to visit it with suffer- 
ing ; but, because an evil volition is evil-^that is, because 
it tends to produce unhappiness — it is to be punished, in 
order that the misery it threatens may be prevented. It is 
the incorrect conception which is formed of the nature and 
object of punishment, therefore, which lies at the founda- 
tion of this objection, and which makes the subject appear 
so difficult to many persons ; and I cannot but think that 
all doubt and difficulty respecting it will be removed from 
the mind of every one who will consider with attention 
what is said on this subject in the third chapter (part ii.) 
of this work. 

The train of circumstances in which an individual 
has been placed has given rise to a disposition, the in- 
dulgence of which is incompatible with his own happi- 
ness, and with that of his fellow-beings. This disposition 
it is necessary to correct. This correction is accom- 
plished by causing him to pass through another train of 
circumstances, which makes him feel the evil of his con- 
duct ; and this discipline, being attended with suffering, 
is expressed by the term punishment. 

Such) then, being the foundation of praise and blame, 
of reward and punishment, it is obvious that a person is 
an object of moral approbation, and is worthy of reward 
when his volition is good, and when he obeys that toU- 
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tioQ — that be ib an object of moral disapprobation, and 
is worthy of punishment whea his volition is evil, and 
vhen, notwithatttrding the voice which speaks within 
-bim, and which warns him of its nature, be yields to its 
impulse. Tbe ^Id which incites the midnight plunderer 
to rob is not hiamable, though it is the immediate cause 
of the volition which induces the evil deed. It is the 
volition itself which is evil, and which requires to be 
rectified, and punishmeat is tbe process, the moral disci- 
pline, by which its correction is egected. 

Thus, then, we seem to have a clear and just concep- 
tion of the manner in which the whole train of circum- 
stances, whiuh forms the character and induces the con- 
duct of moral agents, may be entirely the appointment 
of the Deily, while the agents ihemeelves are at the same 
time the subjects of praise and blame, of reward and 
punishment. 

Were there no evil in the world, there could be no 
possible objection to this view of tbe subject.* Were 
every one virtuous and happy, every heart would rejoice 
to trace to the Deity its excellences and its pleasures. 
But how can he who is perfect in benignity be tbe author 
of evil T It ia this which perplexes the mind; and tbe 
answer to tbe question involves the great inquiry, about 
which intelligent and pious persons have in all ages 
. exercised their mosl anxious tboughla, and leads directly 
f to the consideration of the desiga of tbe Deity in the 
I administration of the world. Into the consideration of 
I this subject, we shall enter in tbe next section; but, 
t before proceeding to it, it may be proper to notice an 
I objection of minor importance, which is sometimes urged 
r against the doctrine of providence, and which has been 
Kated and answered in so excellent a manner by Dr. 
IS admirable Disquisition on Providence, (p. 
L 47,) that it seems a kind of injustice to the subject, to 
mploy any langoage hut bis own : — 

• Neither iTouliI there bslhcsune abjection toil in the minda or iduiv 

■ ttarfotiv, did it oaiy attribute to the Deity the production of natural efil. 

■ knt the mifety occuioned by bd larthquakt, or by diuatr, ia often u 
Aarwt u that produced by tbe bid punongurmuikincti end il ii gitogether 
r % dimenll to acFonnl Tor IhH cijilcnce of naluril u of moral BtU. In- 
1 AMd, tbe une account moat be giien of both. 
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* It has been often objected, that it is impairing the 
beautj of the world, and representing it as a prodoetion 
more imperfect than anj work of human art, to main- 
tain that it cannot subsist of itself, or that it requires the 
hand of its Maker to be always at it, to continue its mo- 
tions and order. 

* The full answer to this objection is, that, to ever j 
machine or perpetual movement, for answering any par- 
ticular purpose, there always belong some first mover ^ 
some weight or springs or other power, which is continu- 
ally acting upon it, and from which all its motions are 
derived ; nor, without such power, is it possible to con- 
ceive of any such machine. The machine of the uni- 
verse, then, like all besides analogous to it, of which we 
have any idea, must have b, first mover. Now it has been 
demonstrated, that this first mover cannot be matter 
itself. It follows, therefore, that this objection is so far 
from being of any force, that it leads us to the very con- 
tusion which it is brought to overthrow. 

< The excellence of a machine by no means depends 
on its going properly of itself- — for this is impossible — 
l>ut on the skill with which its various parts are adjusted 
to one another, and all its different effects are derived 
from the constant action of some power. What would 
indeed make a machine appear imperfect and deformed, 
is assigning a seperate power to every distinct part, 
without allowing any place for mechanism ; and, in like 
manner, what would really make the frame of nature 
appear imperfect and deformed, is resolving phenomena 
too soon to the divine agency, or supposing it the imme" 
diate cause of every particular effect. But I have not 
been pleading for this, but only, that, however far me- 
ehanism may be carried, and the chain of causes extend 
in the material universe, to the divine power exerted 
continually in all places, every law, and every effect and 
motion in it, must be td last resolved. This is a conclu- 
sion which the modern improvements in natural philoso- 
phy have abundantly confirmed, and which some of the 
first and best philosophers have received ; nor can that 
iphilosophy be otherwise than little and contemptible, 
^}4ch hides the Deitjr froip ©mr view|i| whic)i e^^iides 
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him from the world» or does not terminate in the ac- 
knowledgment, and adoration of him, as the Maker y 
Preseryer, and Ruler of all things.'* 

* ' The philosopher, who OTerlookt the traces of an aU-^Temiiijjif Deit^ 
in nature, contenting himself with the appearances of the matenal mu- 
Terse only, and the mechanical laws of motion^ neglects what is most ex- 
cellent, and prefers what is imperfect to what is supremely perfect^ fini- 
tude to infinity, what is narrow and weak to what is nnlimiteiaaiid almighty, 
and what is perishing to what endures for ever.'— Jfr. iiiadaurin*$ A> 
wunt nfStrhaae Newton^s Diseovtries, book iw. chi^. ix. sect 1. 

' Sir Isaac Newton thought it most unaecountabie to exclude the Deity 
cnfy out of the unirerse. It appeared to him much m<»e just and reas<Mi- 
able, to suppose that the whole chain of causes, or the scTcral series of 
them, should centre in him, as their source, and the whc^ system appear 
depending on him, the only Independent Cause/— /&ul. sect. 6. 

4* 
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SECTION III. 



OF THE DESIGN OF THE DIVmE GOVERNMENT. 

Since, thed, there is a perfect superintendence of all 
events, they must be directed to some end. The Deitj 
must have some wise and benevolent object to accom- 
plish, as the result of his administration, and that object 
can be nothing but the final and perfect happiness of his 
intelligent creatures. 

With this view every thing must be planned, and to 
this end both the natural and the moral disorders which 
prevail must necessarily conduce. No one can believe 
that the Deity has chosen evil for its own sake. Were 
this the case, he would not be good. Were he to cause 
the least degree of suffering, merely for the sake of pro- 
ducing pain, it would be utterly incompatible with be- 
nevolence. Evil in his hands, therefore, can only be the 
instrument of good. Nothing can have induced him to 
permit its existence, but the perception, that under his 
administration it will terminate in the production of 
greater good than could have been enjoyed without it. 
When he created the world, and first set in motion that 
train of events which has induced the actual state of 
things, he foresaw that the partial evil which would arise 
would terminate in the production of a larger sum of 
happiness than could have been occasioned by its pre- 
vention. This being the case, it is the prevention, not 
the permission, of this evil, which would have militated 
against the perfection of his benevolence. That infinite 
wisdom and almighty power maj/ secure this result from 
the partial prevalence of evil, is at least possible, and it 
is probable, because the supposition is perfectly reason- 
able in itself, and accounts for and reconciles every 
appearance. 

It has been distinctly admitted, that these reasonings 
are conclusive, and that the doctrine founded upon them 



muat be alluwed to be eatablished, if the principle bi 
graated, that evil, nndcr tlie superintendence of iiifioitB I 
wisdom and beaiguity, is the inennB ut' producing ultW I 
mate good.* It is impossible to desire uuy other can- J 
ceesioD than this. 

That no formal proof of this principle was attempletl 
in the preceding editions of tliid work, arose from the 
author'^ impression, that, in assuming it as true, Le only 
took for granted, that which all Christians not only be- 
lieve, but giorj' in believing. That a thelst — that a 
Christian, writing iu the niueteentli century, in a coun- 
try in which the doctrtnei of theology are so freely dis- 
cussed, and the scriptures so generally reed, should not 
only expressly deny tlie beneficial tendency of evil in 
the divine administration, but positively affirm that it in 
essentially and ultimately evil, and even that there is no 
proposition more indispensable to the existence of true 
religion, as a habit of the mind,+ could scarcely have beeo 
expected. Ifowever, the position, that evil is not itself 
an end, but the means to some further end, and that that 
end is good, in not, it must be confessed, self-evident, and 
therefore it may be proper to stale the proof of it. The 
believer in the doctrine of final restoration can have no 
other wish, than that it should be considered as just or 
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fallacious, as this position is established or refuted. 
Without doubt, this is the point on which the controversy 
chiefly depends. The following considerations! which 
may perhaps tend to determine this previous question^ 
are submitted to the calm and serious attention of the 
reader. 

In the first place, the constitution of the physical and 
moral world is utterly inconsistent with benevolence, un- 
less evil under the divine administration be the means of 
producing ultimate good. If good be the issue of the 
temporary prevalence of evil, there is no appearance in 
nature, and no event, and no series of events, in human 
life, which may not be consistent with perfect benevo- 
lence. If evil be essentially and ultimately evil, the Au- 
thor and Governor of the world is malevolent. 

The constitution of the physical world all admit is 
such as its Creator appointed ; to the Creator, therefore, 
every one is obliged to refer all those appearances in it 
which are designated evil. The constitution of the moral 
world is equally the appointment of the same wise and 
good Being ; for he gave to every man the nature he pos- 
sesses ; he placed every man in the station he occupies ; 
immediately or mediately he is the cause of all the im- 
pressions which, from the cradle to the grave, have been 
made on every human being. 

But men's characters are formed entirely, and can be 
formed only by the impressions which have been made on 
that nature which they have received from the hands of 
the Creator. If, then, God be the former of man's na- 
ture, and the Author of all the impressions which have 
induced his dispositions, and volitions, and actions, and if 
moral evil arise in this constitution, that moral evil must 
be referred to God's appointment. This is the clear de- 
duction of reason ; it is confirmed by the express decla^ 
rations of scripture.* 

It is common, among a certain class of theologians, 
to make a distinction between God's appointment and 

* ' I fonn the light and create darkneti. I make peace and create efil. 
I, the Lord, do all these thinga.'— Isaiah. xW. 6.— < Shall there be evil in 
a city, and the Lord hath not done it f '— iAMoa, iii. 6. 
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bis permission. They allow that he permitted, but deny 
that he appointed, moral evil. Let us examine to what 
this diatioction amounts. God, it is said, permited moral 
flvil. It will be granted that he muat also have foreseen it 
— that he must have foreseen it as the consequence of 
those circumstances in which he placed manliiDd, ope- 
rating on the nature which he gave ihcni. From the 
beginning he knew rertainlg, that such and »■ 
stances, operating on such a creature as r 
etrtaini)/ give origin to moral evil. Be nini 
of choice perfect as can be conceived, he w 
him his propensities, bounding his knowledge by an ap- 
pointed limit, granting him only a certain measure of 
experience, and bringing bim under the influence of 
motives of a certain degree of strength, knew what, 
under these circumstances, that choice woald certainly 
be — knew that, unless his propensities were altered, or 
his knowledge increased, or his experience extended, or 
the strength of his motives weakened, his choice would 
ctrtainli/ be such as to involve the esistence of moral 
eril. Knowing this, he altered nothing. He appointed, 
then, the propensities ; he appointed the degree of 
knowledge; he appointed the measure of experience; 
'|w appointed the strength of motive ; in a word, he ap> 

limed all the impressions of which he foresaw that the 
iTtain result would he the production of moral evil. 
IFhe conclusion is inevitable, that he appointed the moral 
■Til. 

If, then, the existence of moral evil must be referred 
ely to the Deity, one of two things necessarily 

lows, either tliat he appointed it as a final end, or that 
ippointed it for some farther end. If he appointed 
h tu a final end, he has rested in the production of mis- 
ery as an ultimate object, a purpose which is not only not 
consistent with benevolence, but which could have been 
devised only by being purely malignant. If, on the con- 
trary, moral evil be appointed for some further end, and 
that further end be not the infliction of pain, it must be 
the production of happiness ; for no other can be con- 
ceived. Either, therefore, the Deit^ is midevolent, or 
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evil in his hands is the means of producing ultimate 
good. 

Further : the evidence, that physical evil is an instru- 
ment by which the most benevolent intentions are accom« 
plished, is so clear and full, as to place the question, as 
far as physical evil is concerned, beyond all controversy. 
The sensation of hunger, for example, being painful, is 
in itself evil ; but, to say nothing of the pleasure con- 
nected with the gratification of the appetite, hunger is 
the means by which an animal is induced to take food, 
which, by the constitution of its nature, is necessary to 
its existence. Here, then, is a case in which physical 
evil indubitably terminates in the production of good. 

The proof of the beneficial operation of moral evil is 
equally decisive. The errors and crimes of which men 
are guilty teach them the most important lessons, awaken 
in their minds a sense of the excellence of virtue, a love 
of it, and a desire to possess it, of which they were wholly 
unconscious, and which are of the highest advantage to 
them in every future period of their being. A single in- 
stance of this kind decides the question ; it afibrds an 
irrefragable proof, that evil is the means of producing 
incalculable good. 

But, if we examine a little deeper, we shall find, in 
the very constitution of man's moral nature, irresistible 
evidence of the beneficial operation of moral evil. Moral 
evil is evil only because it produces misery ; were it 
without this consequence, it would cease to be an object 
of aversion and avoidance. What, then, is the tendency 
of the misery of which moral evil is productive ? Inva- 
riably the correction of moral disorder. Every deviation 
from rectitude must be attended with suffering ; sooner 
or later, in a greater or less degree, it must necessarily 
be so ; but that suffering is never without a beneficial 
tendency, never without a tendency to induce penitence 
for the offence, and a more steady and undeviating adher- 
ence in future to the path of virtue. This tendency, it is 
true, does not always accomplisli at present its designed 
end ; but in many cases it accomplishes it perfectly, and 
therefore there is the best reason to believe, that ulti- 
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mately it will accomplish it in all. In the mean t; 
DO example can be adduced, in all the records of humaa ' 
experience, in which the certain and final consequcnc^4 
of any epecies of moral evil is pure, unmixed misery, 'fl 
While, then, it is thus impossible to prove that moni|^ 
evil ever terminates in positive evil, it can be demonstrat- 
ed, thai it often terminates in positive good. Now, if 
we know not a single case in which moral evil termi- 
nates in positive evil, it is most fallacious to argue, that 
it may nevertheless have this termination, because there 
are some instances of moral evil, the beneficial tendency 
of which we cannot at present perceive ; but, if we do 
know many cases in which mora] evil terminates in posi- 
live good, it is reasonable and just to argue, that it may 
be thus productive of ultimate good, even in those very 
cases, the beneficial tendency of which we cannot at 
present trace. 

That a state in which there is a mixture of physical 
and moral evil, in which man is exposed to danger and 
temptation, in which he has much to fear and much to 
hope, in which he may render himself extremely misera- 
ble or extremely happy, according to the rectitude or 
disorder of hia conduct — in a word, that a slate of disci- 
pline, such as all believe the present to be, is admirably 
adapted to develope and to strengthen his faculties, and 
to form and improve his virtues, is universally admitted. 
But all the developement and strength of his faculties, 
all the formation and improvement of his virtues, conse- 
quent to such a state, wholly depeud on the prevalence 
^M physical and moral evil. The constantly returning 
u which his nature is incident, the inadequacy 
1 and pre carious no ss of the provision which is made to 
f tepply them, the absolute necessity he is under, from 
L.fbe danger of perishing by cold and hunger, to exert 
[ himself to render that provision more abundant and 
IjMrtaia, afford the stimulus by which he is incited to cul- 
e the earth, and gradually to improve his condition, 
, from that of a naked and houseless savage, he has 
mded himself with all the conveniences and corn- 
's of civilized life. 
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Thus it is obvious, that physical evil is not only con* 
ducive to the improvement of the naturaL condition of 
man« but that it is in reality the very source to which iie 
is indebted for the creation of all those conveniences and 
comforts which so eminently promote his happiness, and 
for the inestimable advantages which have resulted from 
the exercise of his faculties, in the cultivation of the 
various arts on which the fabrication of those conve- 
niences and comforts depend. Nor is the tendency of 
moral evil to extend and improve his moral attainments 
less certain and direct. The most exalted virtues which 
can adorn human nature are not only promoted by, but 
cotild not possibly exist without, the prevalence of moral 
evil. If there were no contumely and injustice, there 
could be no forbearance ; if men never violated the rights 
of men, nor neglected their mutual duties, there could be 
no forgiveness; if there were no tendency in human 
nature to pride, there could be no virtue in humility ; if 
there were no wants, nor weaknesses, nor sorrows, and 
no dependence of men on each other, there could be no 
charity,' no sympathy, no compassion, no generous for* 
getfulness of his own to minister to another's neces- 
sities ; if there were no temptation, there could be no joy, 
no glory from successful resistance, and, if no danger, no 
fortitude and no victory. 

In whatever shape or measure evil may assail the 
virtuous, it is universally admitted, that to them at least 
it is but another form of good. Whether he be placed 
under the discipline of physical or of moral evil, or of 
both, to the good man, according to the emphatic lan- 
guage of scripture, all will work together for good. 
When the psalmist says, ' It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted,' he records that experience of the moral 
benefit of adversity, to the truth of which, wise and 
reflective men, in all ages and all climes, have born tes- 
timony — ^to the truth of which, all men, however various 
the sources of their sorrow, and however different their 
modes of faith, without a single dissentient voice, still 
. bear testimony. Nor can it be said, that it is to the 
virtuous only, that adversity is thus the minister of good ; 
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^ for adrersity is frequently the means by which the vicious 
J.'Bre mnde virtuous. The position, therefore, that evil, 
B-^mth physical and moral, under the governinent of the 
^ Deity, is tlie meaas of producing ultimate good, appears 
I to be established on evidence as indubitable and com- 
plete as any subject of human belief. 

This reasoning, it is obvious, is not adduced to prove 
tliat the punishment inflicted on the wicked in a future 
state iviil be corrective, and ultimately restore them to 
purity and happiness. The precise point which tlie pre* 
ceding arguments are intended to establish, is, that evil, 
both physical and moral, is the means of producing ulti- 
mate good. One single case in which physical good is 
clearly and certainly produced hy physical evil — one 
single case in which moral good is clearly and certainly 
produced by moral evil, is sufficient to establish this 
position — especially since, as has been shown, it is ut- 
terly impossible to prove the contrary ; that is, since 
no instance can be pointed out in all nature, and no 
example in all the records of human e^rperience, which 
renders it certain, or even probable, that physical or 
moral evil is absolutely and ultimately evil. 
L From the positions, then, that God is theauthor of 
IrAat constitution of things in which physical and moral 
I BTil originates, that there are cases in nature, and in- 
I Ranees in human experience, in which good indubita- 
I bly results from evil, and especially that the influeuce 
I of adversity, in the formation and improvement of hu- 
■fB>an virtue, is oftentimes extremely great — from these 
I'positioUB, it does not directli/ follow, that all mankind 
E'Vill ultimately be made pure and happy; but it doea 
T direetl^ follow, that evil is the means of producing ulti- 
mate gond. 

It does not seem possible to resist the force of this 
I reasoning in any other way than by denying the position 
which it ia founded, namely, that God is the author of 
\ and by ascribing the benefit which all admit some- 
BS results from evil, not to the natural operation of 
, but to God's counteracting and overruling it for 
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With regard to the position, that God is not the author 
of evil, conscious as every human being must be, of the 
inadequacy of his faculties to comprehend fully the 
origin of evil, it becomes him to speak on the subject 
with profound humility. But surely it is not presump- 
tion to endeavor to form a clear, while it is confessed 
that in the present, state it is not possible to form an ad- 
equate, conception of it. In tracing back the origin of 
evil, then, unless the mind be paralyzed by false fear, 
the offspring of false system, and unless the doctrine of 
Manicheeism be revived, it should seem no more possi- 
ble to stop till we have arrived at the appointment of the 
Deity, than, in tracing back the series of second causes, 
it is possible to stop tUl we have arrived at the great First 
Cause of all things. 

The argument, that the First Cause must be himself 
uncaused, because an infinite number of dependent be- 
ings requires a first and independent cause, as much as 
any one in the series, appears to be clear and irresisti- 
ble ; — equally clear and irresistible is the argument, that 
the same Being is the author of evil, because he is the 
author of the constitution of nature, both physical and 
moral, and because he appointed all the circumstances, 
the operation of which he foreknew would certainly in- 
volve the existence of evil. 

It deserves, too, to be well considered, that the hypo- 
thesis, that evil is the appointment of the Deity, for the 
promotion of greater ultimate good,' is adequate to re- 
move every difficulty ; while the doctrine, that he par- 
tially counteracts its operation, is extremely imperfect. 
Of physical evil, it surely cannot be said that God has no 
other relation to it than that of benevolent counterac- 
tion. Physical evil is as strictly dependent on the ope- 
ration of the laws of nature, as any physical phenomena 
whatever. The structure of the bodies of animals, by 
which they are subject to disease and suffering — certain 
constitutions of the air, which at one time directly im- 
pair or destroy animal life, and at another blast the fruits 
of the earth, by which life is supported — earthquakes, 
pestilence, and the calamities incident to them — the evil 




w)iich arises in all these cases is as strictly dependent on 
■the operation of the laws of nature, as the gravitation of 
bodies to the earth. To him who appointed these laws, 
\ -this evil must necessnrilj be referred ; and it is obviousljr 
Insufficient to eaj, of any benefit which may result from 
their operation, that it is the consequence only of his 
benevolent counteraction. 

In like manner, the suffering' connected wilh moral 
disorder ns necessarily results from the constitution of 
the moral nature of man, as physical evil results from 
the constitution of nature. That man must be rendered 
unhappy hy every deviation from rectitude, in as much 
the coiicequonce of a law of his nature, as the due nou- 
rishment of his body by the reception of nutritious food. 
That inestimable advantages result from this moral con- 
Mttution, is universally admitted ; and it is obviously in- 

"* ' it lo say of these, that they are the consequence 
merely of God's counteracting and overruUng evil ; for 
eureiy there can he no more certain evidence, that God 
has appointed or ordained a thing, than that he has 
mode it the invariable result of a general law. 

In a word, the brief, but full answer to the hypothesis 
we are considering, is, that, if God benevolently counter- 
act evil, he makes jt the instrument of good. The ima- 
gination cannot conceive of his counteracting evil in any 
other way than by his making it the instrument of pro- 
ducing greater ultimate good. Upon this very hypothe- 
I «is, therefore, it must be admitted, that evil is sometimes 
.at least the instrument of producing ultimate good. The 
essential difference between God's benevolent counterac- 
tion of evil and his benevolent causation of it, is, that, 
according to the former hypothesis, the beneficial effect 
of his interference is partial and imperfect; according 
to the latter, it is universal and complete. 

Upon the whole, it is perfectly evident, that neither the 
■ nature nor the government of the Deity can be benevolent, 
enless evil be. in every instance and every measure in 
-which it prevails, through the vast system which he at 
* Bt constituted, and which he constantly superintends, 

• an and, but the means to some further end, namely, 
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that of promoting ultimate good — good, higher in nature, 
and greater in degree, than could have been produced 
without it. 

Many attempts have been made to reconcile the exis- 
tence of natural and moral evil with infinite wisdom and 
goodness, on the principle, that, by the operation of evil, 
the sum of happiness produced to mankind collectively is 
greater than the sum of misery. It has even been con- 
ceived, that this may be the case, though by far the 
geater number of mankind, after having been exposed 
to sin and misery on earth, not only fail to obtain hap- 
piness in a future state, but suffer excruciating and un- 
ceasing torment through all the ages of eternity. How 
the few who escape this tremendous and general ruin 
can, by any measure or duration of felicity, cause the 
collective sum of happiness to exceed that of a misery 
which must ever be as lasting and more general than it- 
self, it seems impossible to conceive. It is believed that 
those who die in unrepented sin vrill be as greatly 
wretched as the penitent and pious will be greatly happy 
— that the disproportion in their number will ever be at 
least as great as it is at present, and the disproportion 
in their destiny infinitely greater ; how, then, upon the 
supposition of unmitigated, unmixed, and everlasting 
misery, is it possible, that the evil which has produced 
this misery can be the means of increasing the collective 
sum of happiness ? 

It is only necessary to bring the mind to the steady 
and distinct conception of what is really supposed in a 
misery which involves the great majority of mankind, 
and which is at once as great as can be endured, and as 
lasting as eternity, to perceive that its existence is impos- 
sible, unless the author of the system in which it prevails 
be cruel and maJignant in the highest degree. That 
myriads and myriads of human beings, constituting a 
number so vast, that the imagination can form no ade- 
quate conception of it, should be doomed to inexpressible 
torment, and that this tremendous mass of never-ending 
misery should be adopted by a Being of infinite wisdom 
and goodness, as the means of producing a greater coUec- 
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' tire gum of happiness to liis creatures, is an hypotbesia 
vhich the heart, where it permitted to indulge its geouine 
feeling, must execrate, aiiil tbe understanding, did not 
Bjstem prostrate it in the dust, reject with iodiguation. 

There is in this hypothesis a difGcultj which ought 
never to be lost sight of. It suppoaea the great majority 
of mankiad to be sacrificed (and O, how sacrificed i) 
to comparatively a few; while, to the great majority 
thus sacrificed, in no period of their being, in no man- 
ner, in no measure, is any compensation afforded. In no 
other part of tbe great Gystem with which we are acquaint- 
ed, is there any thing hke this ! In the whole economy 
of nature, there is nothing bearing the slightest analogy 
, .to it! 

Tbe wisdom and goodness of the Deity, In the penni8> 
r Uon of natural and moral evil, may be perfectly vindica- 
I ~Sed, and can be perfectly vindicated, only on tbe supposi- 
I ition, that, considered in relation to the entire period of 
P^his being, i( inereascs the sum of happiness to every indi' 
1 ividual. And tbat this will be the ultimate issue of evil, 
' ia confirmed by every thing which reason and experience 
rCeach concerning its nature and tendency, and is opposed 
I ity nothing but tbe prejudices of a system which lends 
1 Co consequences truly horrible, and which is supported 
I'iby no appearance in nature, by no testimony of experi- 
riMce, and by no induction of reason. 

If it be said that this is assumiug more than is absolute- 

Wty necessary, to vindicate the divine perfections, it must 

it least be granted, tbat the lowest ground it is possible to 

I, is, that, bow much soever evil may prevail, every 

individual will nevertheless experience, the whole period 

K^his being considered, more happiness than misery. If 

I this posilion he denied, no ingenuity can reconcile the 

I wevatence of evil with tbe government of infinite wii- 

L^m and goodness. If it be granted, tbe doctrine of 

■Wldless misery must be abandoned at once, and the mind 

Must ultimately rest, (as will be largely shown hereuAer,) 

I the conclusion, tbat evil is designed to he, and actu- 

the means of increasing the ultimate sum of 

MppinesB to every individual. 
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If it be objected, tbat, according to this view of evil» 
the Deity has himself violated the command which he 
has given to his creatures, and has done evil in order 
that good may come, it is replied, that the consequence 
may be readUy admitted, and that the principle which 
justifies the divine procedure is obvious. To allow to 
such a being as man the liberty of doing evil with a good 
design, would be fatal, because he cannot certainly fore- 
see the effect of his conduct, nor control events in such 
a manner as to secure his purpose. But God, being pos- 
sessed of perfect knowledge and almighty power, must 
•be acquainted with the result of all possible combinations 
of circumstances, and must be able to secure it against 
all miscarriage. It may therefore be supremely bene- 
volent in him, to do what it would be ruinous in man to 
-attempt. 

From the whole of what has been said, then, it ap- 
pears that we may, without presumption, with the full 
concurrence of reason, and on the clear warrant of 
scripture, affirm, that, when the Deity placed man in such 
circumstances as he foresaw would be attended with the 
production and indulgence of evil passions, he at the 
same time perceived, that under his direction these pas- 
sions-would produce, to mankind collectively, and to every 
individual particularly^ a greater sum of happiness than 
could have existed without them. That the evil which 
results from the indulgence of the bad passions of man- 
kind may be made the means of eradicating them, and 
of training the mind to purity and benevolence, we have, 
as has been fiilly shown, unquestionable proof in the daily 
events of life. This, then, which we see to be their 
effect, with regard to some individuals at present, it is 
contended, will be their ultimate effect with respect to 
all mankind — ^that this is the final cause of their exis- 
tence, and THAT THE GREAT DESIGN OF THE DeITT IS TO 
BRING ALL HIS INTELLIGENT OFFSPRING TO A STATE OF 
PURITY AND HAPPINESS. 

This doctrine reconciles every difficulty, and throws a 
glorious and cheering light on all the dispensations of 
the Deity. If it be true, every thing was planned by 



- benevolence, every thing is guided by benevolence, every I 
thing will terminate in benevolence, in eternal and ever- 
increasing felicity to all. 

This doctrine, which represents the character of the 
Universal Parent in the most glorious and aifec ting light, 
and is benevolent in its tendency beyond any other opi- 
nion whatever, has been opposed with much violence by 
some of the best of men, and the worst have as loudly 
exclaimed against it. The prejudices of the good and 
the bad, of the pious and the profane, equally oppose it ; 
yet there is no other truth which seems to be supported 
by so many different appearances, or by evidence derived 
from so many dilTerent sources. And, since it throws so 
much light on the character and dispensations of the 
Deity, and is replete with such solid consolation, it may 
be useful to examine it somewhat at length — first con- 
aidering some of the arguments which appear to favor it, 
and next the objections which are usually brought to 

itains that mankind will 

lally be restored from sin, and from the present and 

vlhttirc misery which is its consequence, to a state of puri- 

Ttf and happiness, and that this will ultimately be the case 

lllritb respect to every individual of the human race, it is 

metimes termed the doctrine of Universal Restora- 

3N, which phrase, merely for the sake of brevity, we 

Biay hereafter frequently employ. 

Some dispute, however, has arisen respecting the na- 

of the evidence which alone can establish this doc- 

s. It will be vain to proceed, therefore, before the 

^nnciplea are settled, upon which it will be proper to 

["ecnduct the investigation. The nature of the evidence, 

I which will be deemed legitimate and satisfactory, must 

* B detetmined before it will avail to adduce any. 
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IPatt Setonir^ 



INTRODUCTION. 



OF THE KIND OF EVIDENCE WHICH IS NECESSARY TO 
ESTABLISH THE DOCTRINE OF THE ULTIMATE PURI- 
TY AND HAPPINESS OF ALL MANKIND. 

Some persons maintain that the only evidence which 
can establish the doctrine of Universal Restoration is the 
direct testimony of scripture. They seem to think that 
every proof, however solid in itself, if it cannot be ad- 
duced in the very words, or at least if it be not borne 
out by the express testimony of revelation, is insufficient. 

Others contend, that there is nothing in this doctrine 
which can prevent the application of such principles 
or modes of reasoning to it, as are universally deemed 
just and satisfactory when applied to other subjects — 
that, if there be any doctrine of religion, of which we 
can obtain a well-founded assurance, by considerations 
which do not derive their force from the express decla- 
rations of scripture, or which are altogether independent 
of it, there can be no reason why the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Restoration may not be one of these, and that, 
if this opinion can be established upon a just and solid 
principle, it is sufficient, whether that principle be de- 
rived from revelation, or from any other source. 

If the first of these classes will be content to say, ' No 
evidence will be sufficient to establish this opinion, un- 
less it harmonize with scripture,' there will remain no 
diffisrence whatever between them ; and surely it is ab- 
surd to endeavor to establish a distinction where there 
ought to be the greatest union. Every principle, from 
whatever source it be derived, if it be just^ must harmo- 
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nize with scripture, and all scripture, if it be genuioe, 
and rightly uDderstood, must harmonize with every juA 
principle. , 

Evidence founded upon a just principle is satisfactory^ I 
from trliatevor source it be derived ; tbe only questios ■ 
which can affect the solidity of the conviction it produ- 
ces, is whether it be just, not whether it have this or that 
origia. One single solid argument in favor of the rfoc- 
trino of Universal Restoration, deduced from the perfec- 
tions of God, for example, is sufficient to establish its 
truth. One single solid argument deduced from scripture 
is likewise sufficient ; but, if a solid argument can be 
derived from both, the conviction produced will be more 
complete. lu a word, if this doctrine be true, it can be 
established both by reason and by revelation ; if it bo 
false, it can be refuted by both. 

It is for this reason, that tbe evidence of both will be 
adduced in the following pages. The testimony of 
reason adds an unspeakable value to the declarations of 
scripture — not because estalihshed scripture wants the 
assistance of man's reason, but because, if a doctrine be 
contrary to reason, we know that it is not the word of 
God. it betrays an ignorance of the nature of both, to 
pay no regard to a clear deduction of reason because it 

not revelation, or to maintain that what is contrary to 
is revealed in scriplure ; for truth cannot be in- 

loaistent with reason, nor can scripture and truth clash. 

In adducing the evidence in favor of tbe doctrine of 
Ihe ultimate restoration of all mankind to purity and 
happiness, it may be proper to begin with the statement 
of that which is derived from considerations which have 
RO direct reference to the ^oWd'fe declarations of scrip- 
ture — then to examine the objections which are urged 
against it, whether derived from scripture or from other 
sources, and, in the last place, to state those espresB 
declarations of scripture which appear to establish it. 

If it can be shown, that all the perfections of the Deity, 
tore of man, and the nature and design of 

luishment. are completely in favor of this doctrine, 

It the objections which have been urged against it, 
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whether derived from reason or revelation, may be satis- 
factoriij removed, that the arguments which have been 
supposed to establish contrary opinions are not conclu- 
sive, and that the scriptures contain some passages which 
can have no meaning unless this doctrine be supposed, 
others which cannot be true unless it be admitted, and 
others which seem directly and positively to favor it — 
thift would seem sufficient to convince a candid inquirer 
of its truth ; because, in this case, the evidence in its fa- 
vor will not only be direct and positive, but will be found- 
ed also on the most firm and solid principles, and there 
will be no evidence against it. It will be the object of 
the following pages to establish, in order, each of the 
above positions. 

It may be proper, however, to observe, that arguments 
may in reality be derived from scripture, which do not 
at first sight appear to be so. Revelation has poured so 
much light upon the mind, and has led us into such a 
just way of reasoning, concerning God, concerning his 
design in creation, and his government of the world, 
that our conceptions and arguments, even when they do 
not appear at all to depend upon this heavenly guide, 
attain a degree of sublimity and truth, to which they 
would never have arrived without it ; and we oflen ap- 
pear to be following the deductions of our own under- 
standing, when in reality we are only repeating in other 
words, and with other associations, the declarations of 
scripture. Why, without any direct or apparent de- 
pendence upon revelation, are we now able to form such 
' pure and exalted conceptions of the Supreme Being, as 
were totally unknown to the great sages of antiquity ? 
It is because revelation has furnished us with the light 
which has conducted us to these noble and just conclu- 
sions. Of our views of the perfections of the Deity, of 
his dispensations to his creatures, of his works and of 
his ways — in a word, of all the principles upon which 
the subsequent reasoning is founded, this observation is 
peculiarly true. Although, therefore, the arguments 
contained in the second part of this work may not ap- 
pear, at first sight, to be founded upon the scriptures, it 
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is not just to conclude that they have a different origin ; 
for, in, so fur as they are true, they must be, either directly 
or indirectly, derived from it, since there is no reaijon to 
believe that they could have been farmed by any mind ii 
which had not been illumined by this divine light. 



OF THE EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF THE FINAL RESTORA- 
TION OF ALL M.\N"K1ND TO PURITY AND HAPPINESS, 
DISTINCT FROM THAT AFFORDED BY THE EXPRESS 
DECLARATIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 

The evidence in favor of the doctrine of Universal Res- 
toration, distinct from that afforded by the express decla~ 
rations of scripture, may be arranged under three heads, 
namely ; that which is deducible from the perfections of 
God, from the nature of man, and from the nature and 
design of punishment. 

It is proper to say, ihat the arguments adduced under 
each of these particulars are distinct from those afforded 
by the express declarations of scripture ; because, bow 
much soever they may really depend upon the light of 
revelation, (and for the reason already assigned they may 
depend upon it in a very great degree,) yet they are 
framed without any direct reference to it, and seem in 
general to be derived from the nature of things. Rea- 
Bouing of this kind is peculiarly satisfactory ; and, if the 
positive declarations of scripture can he shown to coin- 
cide with it, to include it, and to be founded upon it, it 
roust produce a conviction as strong as can be effected 
by any thing which is not an object of sense, or which 
cannot be proved upon the principles of geometry. 
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CHAPTER I. 



OP THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF THE DOC- 
TRINE OF UNIVERSAL RESTORATION, DERIV- 
ED FROM THE PERFECTIONS OF GOD. 



SECTION I. 



OF THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 

Were it assumed, that he who gave us existence, and 
bestowed upon us all things richly to enjoj, is a Being 
of infinite goodness, it would be only taking for granted 
what all Christians, and even all theists, allow. It may 
be proper, however, to state briefly the evidence of the 
perfect benignity of the Universal Parent. 

Because the phenomena of nature cannot be accounted 
for without the supposition of a self-existent Being, the 
original cause of all things, we conclude that such a 
Being exists, and that, since he is the cause of all other 
things and beings, he must be independent of them. 
Because he who could create such a world as this must 
be able to do any thing which is not in itself a contra- 
diction, we infer that his power is without limits. Be- 
cause the exhibitions of wisdom, in every part of nature 
with which we are acquainted, surpass all assignable 
limits, and because we cannot, but conceive, that the in- 
telligence which is displayed in the constitution of the 
world is adequate to the performance of any thing which 
is in its own nature possible, we conclude also, that his 
wisdom is infinite. From these principles, his goodness 
follows as a necessary consequence. 

For the Original Cause of all things, being absolutely 
independent, being infinite in power and wisdom, must be 



fQod, since eril is the result of want, weakness, or error, 
lit he who is inliutte in power can hare no want ; nei- 
ther can he have any weakness ; and he who created all 
things, and gave them the relations the^ possess, cannot 
but knuw them perfectly, and therefore must be incapa- 
ble of error. 

That evil can arise from no other sources than those 
which have been mentioned, will appear evident, from 
considering the origin of any form of it with which we 
are acquainted. Whence, for example, arise envy, ma- 
lice, hatred, injustice ? Envy is the malicious coveting 
of a good possessed by another ; something is desired 
which cannot be attained. He, then, who has it in his 
power to obtain all good, must be incapable of envy. 
Injustice is the withholding of a good, real or supposed, 
from another whose right it is; he who has it in his 
power to obtain all gnod, must therefore be incapable of 
injustice. And the same may be said of every descrip- 
tion of moral evil whatever. 

If an intelligent Being perceive perfectly the true 
relation of all things to each other, so as to be incapable 
of mistake, and if at the same time he have the whole of 
possibility in his power, he must, in the nature of things, 
be incapable of evil; because he cannot commit evil 
ihrougli ignorance, and there can be nothing to induce 
'turn to act with an evil design. This, then, is exactly 
'he idea which we form of the Supreme Intelligence. 

If this deduction of the goodness of God, from the 

■otlier essential attributes of his nature, be just, it will be 

■•Voufirmed by the appearances of his works. What he 

'* s done will satisfy us that we are right in our concep- 

m of what he is. 

In endeavoring to ascertain from his works, whether 

ir not the Deity be benevolent, we must conduct our 

I investigation in the same manner as when we endeavor 

L to discover bis other jierfections ; because, in the objects 

■Vround us, we perceive so many marks of design, such 

rarious and exquisite contrivance, we conclude that their 

' ithor is intelligent. In hke manner, if it appear that 

M design ia good design, that this contrivance mini*- 
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ters not onlj to convenienoe^ but to enjoyment, it will 
follow that its Author is good. 

Now there are two facts, of the certainty of which no 
one who examines the state of the animal creation can 
doubt, which place the goodness of the Creator beyond 
all question. The first is, that pleasure is imparted to 
animal sensations, when no cause can be assigned for it 
but the gratification of the animal; the second is, that 
there is more happiness than misery in the world.* 

The first, if it can be clearly proved, affords a conTic- 
tion, the certainty of which cannot be exceeded by any 
kind of evidence whatever — ^not even by that which we 
derive from geometry or from sense. The determina- 
tion to create an animal supposes a determination to 
endow it with all the faculties which are necessary to its 
existence. These faculties, therefore, however multi- 
plied, beautifiil, or exquisite, cannot prove the goodness 
Qf the Creator ; because, being necessary to the exist- 
ence of the animal, they must have formed a part of any 
design to create, whether good or malevolent. But if 
these faculties be so constituted, that they not only give 
existence, but make that existence happy — if in general 
the}^ cannot be exercised without afibrding enjoyment as 
well as life, then there is not only design, but good 
design. Then it is evident, that the Creator not only 
meant to give existence, but to make that existence a 
blessing. 

With all the animal functions, then, this is the case. 
They all minister to enjoyment, while they sustain the 
mysterious principle of life. There is not a single ex- 
ception. Tlpiere is not one animal function, the common 
and natural exercise of which is painful. There is not 
one whose natural* exercise is not productive of pleasure.t 
Whence could this possibly happen, but from the good- 
ness of the Creator 1 

* Each of these positions has been stated and illustrated, with admira- 
ble force and beauty, l^ Pale^, in his Natural Theology. 

t Indeed, the very application of the term natural is a decisive proof of 
the goodness of the Deity. When the functions of an animal are so ex- 
ercised, as to afford it vigor, ease, and enjoyment; we say it is in a natural 
state. 
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He vho is infiDtte in power mig'ht bave 8o constituted 
an animal, aa to make the exercise of everj functiaa 
which is necessary lo its exietence productive of exqui- 
site sutFering; and had liis nature been malignant, and 
his design in creation been to gratify a malignant diepo- 
aition, he would certainly have done so. Constituted as 
animals at present are, it is necessary to the continuance 
of their life, that they should eat. The act of eating 
might have been made productive of exquisite luisery, 
and the animal have been infallibly impelled to it, by 
malting the pain of hunger still greater than that of eat- 
ing. Here, then, was an opportunity of diffuuiag over 
tlie whole animal creation a source of continual torment. 
But, instead of this, the act is made pleasurable, and 
thus becomes the source of continual gratification. How 
can this he accounted for, but upon the supposition, that 
be who hud the diffusion of both equally in his power, 
and who chose to diffuse happiness rather than misery. 

Constituted as animals at present are, and placed 

amidst such objects as those which surround them, It was 

necessary that they should have the senses of sight and 

I of touch. Now the eye might have been so constructed, 

I •« to receive from every object the same kind of impres- 

■ioi) aa is felt when it is cost upon any thing that ia 

monstrous. The sense of touch might have been so 

formed, as to impart, upon the contact of every object, a 

sensation similar to that which is felt when the surface 

of the body is pierced with thorns; and, as the body 

. iBust always be in contact with some external object, 

I Ibis torment might have been experienced during every 

■aoment of existence. Why, then, is not this the easel 

Why, on the contrary, do we continually receive the 

noit exquisite gratification from all our senses 1 It can 

be resolved into nothing but the pure benignity of the 

I Creator. 

lexalion of pleasure to the exercise of animal 
■■ fiinctians, when that pleasure is not at all necessary to 
•nimal existence, is a decisive proof of the goodness of 
> Deity t far It is to produce bappiness without doing 
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Anj thing else ; it is to rest in it as an ultimate object ; 
it is to do this in proportion as happiness prevails be- 
yond what is necessary to life— that is, in proportion as 
it prevails at all. But to produce happiness for its own 
sake, to rest in it as an ultimate objiect, is of the very 
essence of benevolence, and pure and perfect benevo- 
lence can do no more. Neither can such a provision for 
enjoyment possibly arise from any thing but benevo- 
lence ; for an evil nature must necessarily be incapable 
of it. In proportion, then, as happiness is diffused over 
the creation of God, is the plenitude of the proof that he 
is good. 

The force of this reasoning will appear to increase in 
proportion as the faculties of an animal are exalted, be- 
cause the extension of the capacity of enjoyment affords 
a greater opportunity for the display of that goodness 
which provides for its full and constant supply. Thus 
man, endowed with higher faculties than those which 
characterize mere animal existence, is capable of higher 
happiness. To him, in addition to the pleasures of sense, 
for the enjoyment of which he is fitted by the constitu- 
tion of his nature, no less than other animals, are afford- 
ed the nobler gratifications which arise from the exer- 
cise of his intellectual faculties. These faculties are 
given him as the means of improving his condition. 
Continual exertion is indispensable to their develope- 
ment ; and, so admirably is the structure of society 
adapted to their nature, that no one can exist in it with- 
out exerting them. Either to procure the means of com- 
fortable subsistence in the rank in which he is placed, 
or to raise himself to a higher station, or to obtain that 
measure of knowledge, and that degree of general culti- 
vation, which the progress of society has rendered indis- 
pensable to his condition, every one finds himself com- 
pelled to the continual exertion of his faculties. By the 
operation of the same causes, arts are cultivated, manu- 
factures flourish, commerce is extended, science facili- 
tates the movements of the vast and complicated machine 
which is set in motion, and literature unfolds the trea- 
sures which reward the culture of its ample regions. 
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To society, the advantage of tliis constant activity ia 
incalculable, and it ih of inestimable utility to the indivi- 
dual. In these pursuits, liis highest powers are called 
forth and invigorated, and his purest and nublest plea- 
sures experienced. Yet the intellectual faculties are 
never exerted for the sake of tlie pleasure they afford. 
Pleasure is the unthouglit of, but the invariable conse- 
quence of tbeir exercise. Distinction, fame, Tvealtb, are 
tbe objects for which they are exerted; pleasure is the 
unsought, the incidental, yet the almost constant result 
of their exertion. This pleasure, therefore, is as purely 
a. gift of the Creator, as that which arises from the grati- 
fication of the senses, and proves as decisively his bene- 
volence. It is pleasure gratuitously added to the exer- 
cise of faculties which might be as perfectly exerted 
without it as with it ; it affords a beautiful example of 
pleasure rested in as an ultimate object. 

This pleasure, which is connected with the exercise of 
a cultivated understanding, is of constant occurrence ; 
it is pure and unalloyed ; it increases with the improve- 
ment of art and the knowledge of nature, and has no 
oilier limit than the perfection of the one, and the boun- 
dary of the other. He whose perceptions are refined by 
«altivation, is as if he were endowed with new senses, 
and he walks continually forth into a world of being and 
■ «f beauty, to which other men are strangers. Every 
• thing is to him the minister of improvement or of grati- 
k iication. The sun, the earth, the ocean, the mountain's 
ptowering height, the green and golden vale, stretching 
P%r out below ' its mantle gay,' 
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k every object that strikes the sense, or that awakens fancy, 

Taises in such a mind trains of ideas the most soothing, 

^ the most elevating, and the most delightful. And yei, 

k^-diat a pile of ruins, 'some abbey's mouldering towers' 

'uti llie productious of art, or the discoveries of Bci- 
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ence — that painting, music, poetry, eloquence, philoso- 
phj, should excite or recall pleasurable emotions, is no 
more a necessary consequence of the exertion of the 
mental faculties, than that a beautiful color or an harmo- 
nious sound should agreeably affect its appropriate sense. 
Pleasure is gratuitously superadded by the abounding 
goodness of the Creator. And when the pure nature of 
that pleasure is considered, the abundance of the objects, 
and the frequency of the occasions which excite it, toge- 
ther with its wonderful tendency to expand the mind, and 
thereby to enlarge the capacity it supplies, it is surely 
impossible not to admire and adore the goodness which, 
in thus constituting the human faculties, has made such 
ample and unfailing provision for human enjoyment. 

The second fact upon which the benevolence of the 
Deity is founded, is, that there is more happiness than 
misery through the whole of the animal creation. Were 
it not so, we should see all animals tired of life, and 
eager to throw off the burthen of existence. But the re- 
Terse is the fact. What exertions do they not all make 
to prolong their being ! How are all their faculties con- 
tinually upon the stretch to preserve themselves from 
danger I How various, how wonderful are their resour- 
ces ! How tenaciously do they cling to existence, even 
to its latest moment ! 

What a scene of enjoyment does the tribe of insects, 
of fishes, of all the inferior animals, exhibit, from the 
l>eginning to the end of life ! Those whose confirmation 
fits them for motion, how delighted are they to run, to 
fly, to leap, to swim ! How incessantly are they gliding 
from place to place, without any apparent object, deriv- 
ing gratification from the mere exercise of their limbs ! 
Those which delight in rest, how happy are they in the 
loneliness of the shade — in basking in the sun, or graz- 
ing in the field ! In a summer evening, how exhilarating 
is it to the spirits, to leave for awhile the busy hum of 
men, and wander beneath the clear blue sky, and amidst 
Nature's own works ! What millions of happy creatures 
every where surround us ! Above, around, beneath — 
every thing is in motion, and every thing is happy. The 
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air, the earth, the naler, every tree, and every ahrub) 
and every liitie blade of grass teems with delighted ex- 
iileuce. Scarcely can we fix the eye upon a siuglt 
in which there is not life and happiaess ! Which of 
millioDs of creatures that press upmi our sight 
Which of them does not by every movemeat declarai. 
that, to tlie full measure of its capacity, it is happy T 

This feUcity seems to belong to, aiid to characterize 
nnimnl life, during the whole period of its existence. It 
is exempt from almost all the sources of infelicity which 
impair tlie happiuesa of man, and fill him with gloom 
and sorrow. It is not subject to much disease, and that 
which accident or natural decay does induce, is of short 
continuance. It spends the measure of its days in spor- 
lireness and pleasure, and when its last moment comes, 
it arrives without giving any previous indication of its 
approach, and all consciousnesa ceases suddenly, and 
with little pain. 

Now, when we consider the extent and the fulness of 
creation — wlien we remember that it is scarcely possible, 
as has just been observed, to fix the eye upon the rainnt- 
est spot, where there is not life — when, under this im- 
pression, we endeavor to calculate how many creatures 
s are upon one single leaf — upon all the 
e tree — bow many, therefore, in one field — 
n all the fields which the eye can take in at 
ce — how many in all the fields in one coun- 
'e remember that each of these c 
: of positive happiness, and 
L calculate the collective sum of enjoym 
I r-fian we help exclaiming, What an effort of benevo- 
lance was creatiun ! Can we doubt the goodness of its 
[ Author T 

^ I, there is in reality much less misery 
I dian is commonly imagined. Many persons can recount 
L pery period of their life in which they were unhappy ; 
Ipthers can scarcely mention a single misfortune which 
Kfrer befell them ; and those on whom the afflictive dis- 
" i of Heaven have fnllen more heavily, how 
tctly are these days of visitation marked in their 
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memory ! But can they recount with equal facility their 
days of happiness 1 Can they number up, not their 
moments or their hours, but even their weeks and their 
months of enjoyment 1 They have forgotten the periods 
of their happiness ; they remember those only in which 
they were miserable. The reason is obvious. The one 
is a common occurrence, the usual and ordinary state of 
things — the other is a singular event. It happened only 
at distant intervals, was quite out of the general course, 
and therefore the mind distinctly marked, and the me- 
mory retains it. We notice an eclipse ; we talk of it, but 
we do not so much observe the daily splendor of the sun. 
We may enjoy its light and heat many months without 
thinking of it, and the reason is the same in both cases. 
We observe what is unusual, but that which is familiar 
makes no remarkable impression. This consideration 
alone is sufficient to convince us, that we enjoy infinitely 
more than we suffer. 

But we are able to go niuch farther, and to affirm, 
that even in those periods, few as they are, in which we 
were unhappy, and which we have been accustomed to 
consider as distinguished by misery alone, we really 
suffered very little, compared with what we have been 
in the habit of believing. We are seized, let us suppose, 
with an acute disease. It attacks some vital organ, in- 
duces extreme debility, and threatens the speedy extinc- 
tion of life. All this time, the bodily suiferingi inflicted 
is often slight. The most violent diseases — that is, those 
which most surely and suddenly destroy life — are by no 
means painful. Indeed, those which occasion great 
pain are remarkably few, and those which produce both 
severe and constant pain are still more rare. Yet, from 
the general mode of expression, and perhaps from the 
prevailing impression of the mind, it would seem as if 
much suflering were experienced from the commence- 
ment till the complete termination of a disease ; but this 
is certainly not the case. In many diseases of a most 
afflictive nature^ hour after hour passes away without 
any thing being felt which can justly be termed pain. 
Paroxysms of suflfering sometimes occur, but it is seldom 
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that thej last long. Rest and ease speedilj succeed ; 
and indeed exacerbntion implies remisBion. Nur ought 
it to be Torgotten, that tliese intervals are often amoDget 
the aneeteat and most valued nomenta of existence — the 
preceding pain giving a keen and exquisite reli«h for 
enjoyment — while the tliouglits with which the mind 
amuses itself in sichness, the hope of recovery, aud the 
Bttenlions uf kind and lender iViends, greatly lessen and 
counterhalance the actual earn of misery endured. In- 
deed, disease, taking llie most oxieiiBive view of it, seems 
destructive to the lite rather than to the enjoyment of 
the sentient being; and, in fuut, the first is the final 
cause of disease; the secoud is only aa accidental con- 
sequence. 

These observations may be applied with equal justice 
to the afflictiouB of the niind. Whatever be the nature 
or magnitude of the calamity with which it is viiiiled, it 
is never constantly, nor even fur a long period together, 
under its influence. Whoever will consider the conduct 
of his tnind under the severest misfortune, will soon be 
convinced of ibis fact. He will perceive that a thousand 
objects came in to attract his atteuiion from the subject 
of bis sorrow, of which he was unconscious at the time, 
and to which he yielded without knowing it — ihat the 
mind has numberless sources of pleasure, to which, in 
: gloomy hour, it soon spontaneously betakes 
wlf, and that it is impossible to chain it down to per- 
bI afflictive thought. If he will carefuUy compare 
Dumber of minutes in which he is sure that his atten- 
WBs fixed on the subject of his misfortune, with 
e in which he is satisfied that it was occupied with 
r objects, he will be bo far from believing he con- 
nplflted it incessantly, that he will wonder be thought 
At particular periods, indeed, be dwelt 
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benevolence. Language cannot express the kindness 
there is in it, nor are we at all able to estimate the relief 
we owe to it fVom the afflictions which befall us. 

Thus, then, it appears that pleasure not only prepon- 
derates over pain, but that this is often the case even 
in the most unhappy periods of existence. And in the 
ordinary circumstances of life, how great is that plea- 
sure ! how various, how exquisite, how far surpassing our 
ability to estimate ! Contemplate a person placed in the 
ordinary circumstances of life ; suppose him addicted to 
no particular vice, nor practising any exemplary virtue 
— neither highly favored with the gifts of understanding 
nor of. fortune; of what pleasure is he capable, and 
what pleasure does he actually enjoy ! What gratifi- 
cation does he every hour receive from his different 
senses — from the exercise of his intellectual faculties — 
from his social affections — from the relations which 
connect him with his fellow-beings, those relations so 
dear and sacred, which constitute him a father, a hus- 
band, a brother, a friend ! 

But suppose him not only addicted to no vice, but 
highly virtuous, to feel a deep sense of his obligations to 
the Supreme Being, to love him, to take a sincere plea- 
sure in learning and obeying his laws, and in preparing 
to meet him in those blissful regions, where he will 
enjoy such superior displays of his perfections and 
glory; suppose him to consider all his fellow-creatures 
as brethren, to feel for them a real and fraternal affec- 
tion, and to delight in doing them all the good offices in 
his power ; in a word, suppose hina to be a sincere disci- 
ple of Jesus Christ ; what exquisite felicity does such a 
being enjoy ! How sublime in its nature ! How immor- 
tal in its duration ! How nearly does it assimilate him 
to the Supreme Being himself! Who can believe that 
such faculties and such happiness can be bounded by 
the current of time, or swept away amidst the low and 
frivolous objects which it is bearing to eternal oblivion—* 
that they are imparted only to give dignity to the triumph 
of death, and importance to the spoil of the grave, and 
that the rery benignity of their Author is questionable t 




There is yet another circumstance in tlie conatitution 
of our nature, wbicli proves botli the benevolence of tha 
principle on which it is eonstructeii, and the preponder- 
ance of happiness actually experienced, namely, the 
pleasure afforded by retrospection and anticipation. The 
fact, thai the recollection of the places we have visited, 
the persuuB we have seen, the companions with whom 
we have associated, the occupations in which we have, 
eng'aged, and tha general train of events which have be- 
fallen us, and which constitute the little history of our- 
eelves, is pleasurable, is seldom denied. And there are 
places, and persons, and periods — periods in some cases 
comprehending montha and years — which we can never 
think of without extreme delight. Hence the magic 
there is in the name of country, home, and friend, and 
hence the pleasure, perhaps the most exquisite the mind 
ever tastes, with which it dwells on some bright and 
blissful moments of existence, or on some spots with the 
recollection of the objects of which are inseparably as- 
■ociated its own thoughts and emotions. Recollection, 
it is irne, does not in general aflbrd this acute and ex- 
quisite pleasure, but in general it does afford pleasure. 
But recollection is only the compound vestige of all the 
pleasures and pains which have been associated with the 
sbjects contemplated. If, therefore, recollection be upon 
the whole pleasurable, the balance must of necessity have 
been in favor of pleasure. 

And the feeling with which we look forward to the 
iiiture is for the most part not only pleaEurable, but ex- 
hilerating. Hope is the balm of life. As many pains 
^wbich once produced considerable suffering are Eof\ened, 
and even converted into actual pleasures, so the fear 
which occasionally mingles with hope is seldom sufficient 
to deprive it of its charm. But in fact we live in the 
past and in the future. The pleasures and pains pro- 
I dticed by present circumstances have very inconsidera- 
ble influence on present feeliug; that feeling depends 
almost entirely on recollection and anticipation, and 
Uiese faculties are made the sources of pleasure. There 
[ in the structure of the bodily frame more 
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indicative of wisdom, than this mental constitution is 
demonstrative of goodness. 

The constitution of our social nature, also, is such as 
to ensure the continual augmentation of happiness. We 
are made mutually dependent. It is an essential part of 
the plan of the Deity, that the highest happiness enjoyed 
by man should be communicated by man. But the hap- 
piness one person receives from another endears to him 
the author of his pleasure, and makes him wish to show 
to his benefactor the like kindness. If, on the other 
hand, a person be the occasion of misery to another, this 
not only checks any expressions of kindness, but puts the 
injured on thinking how he can prevent a repetition of 
the injury, and, by the infliction of positive pain, make 
the evildoer feel that he cannot invade another's happi- 
ness without losing his own. Thus in a twofold manner 
self-love is rendered the instrument of increasing happi- 
ness. The operation of this principle must therefore be 
to augment benevolence without limits, to check malevo- 
lence in its origin, and ultimately to destroy it. It is 
not possible to conceive a more satisfactory evidence of 
the provision which the Creator has made, in the very 
frame of our nature, for our happiness. But it does 
more than this. It proves, in the clearest manner, the 
infinite benevolence of the Creator himself; for it renders 
benevolence inseparable from knowledge — it shows that 
benevolence must arise in all beings in proportion to 
their experience of good and evil, and their acquaintance 
with causes and effects. Hence it has been most justly 
argued, that benevolence arises as necessarily in an in- 
telligent nature, as self-love does in a sensitive nature — 
that moral distinctions are founded in truth — that every 
being who" perceives truth must perceive them — that the 
Deity, therefore, who perceives all truth, must perceive 
them in all their extent and obligation, and be more 
under their influence than any other being. But the 
chief of all moral distinctions is, that it is right to com- 
municate happiness, and wrong to produce misery. This 
distinction, God, as intelligent, must perceive, and the 
perception of it is the same with the approbation of 
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beneficence, and th£ disapprolmtioa of its contra^. A 
stronger argument cannat exist. It ehowa that the prin* 
ciple ol' beoevulence in the Deity is implied in hia per* 
eepttoa of the truth, and that it is jiut aa certain that be 
is good, aa it ia that we say right when we say that hapr 
pinees is better than misery. The natyre of happiness iB 
better than misery. The nature of happiness and misery 
being such, that a preference of one of them to tho other 
munt arise in every mind, in proportion to the degree in 
which they are known, it foUowa, with the plainest evi- 
dence, that the Supreme Intelligence must be original 
and supreme benevolence, or such a benevolence us no- 
thing can turn aside, or deceive, or counteract.* 

lu a word, the Creator must either be benevolent or ma- 
levolent. Suppose him to be malevolent ; suppose bis 
design in creation to have been to produce misery; in 
this case, evil would have been the aim of nature in all 
its appointments, and good would have been, aa evil is 
now, always the consequence, either of some regulation 
for producing general misery, or of some unnatural vio- 
lence and perversion. All design in the frame of nature 
wauld have been cruel deaign, and all that wisdom of 
i Axi, in his works, which we now admire and adore, we 
I Jihould have dreaded as a contrivance to extend distress, 
giKod cursed as an expedient to reuder pain more pun- 
ind permanent. The ordinary slate of every being 
d have been, not a state of ease and enjoyment, but 
i trouble and anguish. ' The lower animals, and all 
ite nature, instead of being made to niinister to 
ght and accomodation, would have been made to 
tnd harass us. The bee would have been without 
a honey, and the rose without its fragrance. The fields 
would have wanted their cheerful green and gay flowers. 
\ /The fire would have scorched without warming us. Th« 
ight of day would have dazzled without cheering ua. 
y breath of air would have cut us hke the point of a 
The appetites and senses would have been the 
Mtrumenls of torture, aud never of pleasure to us, ez< 
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cept when turned out of their common course by inci- 
dental causes* Every touch would have felt like the 
rubbing oif a wound. Every taste would have been a 
bitter, and every sound a scream. Our imaginations 
would have presented nothing but frightful spectres to us. 
Our thoughts would have been the seat of a deep and 
constant melancholy, and our reason would have served 
only to show us our wretchedness. What we now call 
gratification would have been nothing but a relaxation of 
torment, and we should have been driven to the offices 
necessary for self-preservation, by an increase of suffer- 
ings occasioned by neglecting them. Or, if at any time 
any feelings of delight were granted us, they would have 
been, as the paroxysms of pain are at present, transient 
and rare, and intended only to set a keener edge on 
misery, by giving a taste of its contrary. 

* In the present state of the world, our pains, when they 
become extreme, soon make an end of either themselves 
or us. But, in the state of things we are imagining, 
there could have been no such merciful appointment ; 
for our bodies, probably, would have been so made as 
to be capable of bearing the severest pains, and at the 
same time we might have been deterred from self- 
violence, by knowing that the consequence of hastening 
death would be getting sooner into a state of misery still 
more dreadful, and which would never come to an end.'* 

It is impossible to contrast our actual condition with 
that which is here imagined, without a deep and joyful 
feeling, that he who gave us life, and all things richly to 
enjoy, is a Being* of infinite benevolence. 

But, if he be really so, whence is misery ? He is 
almighty, and therefore he can have been controlled by 
no superior power. He is absolute wisdom ; to him are 
known the true natures of all things ; he must therefore 
be perfectly benevolent. And because he is pure rea- 
son, he can have no tendencies opposed to benevolence ; 
for reason cannot be the ground of approbation of bene- 
ficence, and at the same time of biases inconsistent with 

* Dr. Price's Sermon, p. 283. 
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it. Whence, then, is evil ? It is impossible, even while 
contemplating the most satisfactory evidence of the 
divine goodness, not to ask this question. To have a 
clear and just conception of the answer to it, is to be 
happy under almost all the events of life, and secure and 
resigned under its worst ills ; and, though the true an- 
swer to it may be collected from what has been already 
advanced, yet this subject is of such unspeakable impor- 
tance^ that it demands a more particular consideration* 
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SECTION II. 



OF THE EVIL OF DEFECT, AND OF NATURAL AND MORAL 

EVIL. 

The origin of evil has occupied the attention of the most 
profound and pious minds, from the earliest periods of 
which we have any record, and the investigation of it 
still continues to exercise the highest faculties of the 
most intelligent and enlightened men. It must be con- 
fessed, that we do not comprehend it. Perhaps our pre- 
sent faculties are not capacious enough to take in that 
vast extent, and that various kind of knowledge, which 
are necessary to a full understanding of the subject. It 
is at least certain that we do not possess this knowledge, 
and probable that we shall never attain to it in the 
present state. Much, however, is known — sufficient to 
remove all reasonable doubt and apprehension, and to 
afford peace to the mind. 

That this difficulty was perceived by the ancient phi- 
losophers, and by the primitive believers and defenders 
of the Christian religion, is certain, for it is stated by 
them in its full force. The supposed Maker of the 
world, it was long ago said, was either willing to abolish 
all evils, but not able, or was able and not willing, or he 
was neither willing nor able, or, lastly, he was both able 
and willing. This latter is the only thing that answers 
fully to the notion of a God. Now, that the supposed 
Creator of all things was not thus both able and willing 
to abolish all evils, is plain, because then there would 
have been no evils at all lefl. Wherefore, since there is 
such a deluge of evils overflowing all, it must needs be 
that either he was willing and not able to remove them, 
and then he was impotent^ or else he was able and not 
willing, and then he was envious, or, lastly, he was 



neither nble nor willing, aad then be was both impotent 
and envious.* 

If, it was argued, there be but one Author of all things, 
the origin of all evil must be referred to him. But how 
can infinite goodness become the origin of evil 1 If God 
could not binder it, he is not powerful ; if be could 
and would not, he ia not good. If it be said that evil 
necessarily adheres to some particular natures, since 
these too must owe their being to God, it would surely 
have been belter not to have given them existence, than 
to have debused his workmanship with these concomitant 
evils. 

A full and complete answer to these objections it is not 
in the power of the human faculties, with their present 
knowledge, perhaps with their present means of know- 
ledge, to give; but an answer, sufficient to produce in 
the considerate and candid mind an undoubting convic- 
tion of the perfect benevolence of the Creator, can be 
rendered. 

All the kinds of evil of which we can conceive may be 
comprehended under three, namely, the evil of imperfec- 
tion, natural and moral evil. 

The evil of imperfection is the absence of perfection ; 
natural evil is pain produced by natural causes; moral 
evil is pain produced by wrong volitions. 

In regard to the evil of imperfection, it is impossible 
that it should have been avoided ; it ia the necessary 

Eroperty of created being. Omnipotence itself could not 
ave removed it, because Omnipotence could not effect 
that which in the nature of things is impossible to be 
effected — could not produce a contradiction. But a crea- 
ture possessed of absolute perfection is o contradiction ; 
for self-existence is essential to absolute perfection ; but 
a self-existent creature is a plain contradiction, since it 
supposes a creature to exist of itself, and not of itself 
at the same lime. It is implied in the very notion of a 

JBCtion of Kpicanii, quoted and imwered bv 
*Dct. lii. p. 435. See lito rudwDrlh'i Tiaa 
B, 79, and Vevt Clufce'a Imiairj' iulo lite CaiiN 
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creature, that it ia dependent — dependent for its exis- 
tence and all its properties on the Being who created it. 
Howe?er exalted may be the qualities imparted to it, it 
must always be inferior to its Creator ; an effect must 
be inferior to its cause. Absolute perfection, therefore, 
is peculiar to that Being who is self-existent and inde- 
pendent. WhatCFer powers and excellencies it may 
l^ease him to communicate, it is impossible that he 
should communicate, in their original perfection, his 
own attributes. These are incommunicable. We can- 
not, indeed, but conceive of such a Being as almighty — 
that is, as able to do all that is possible to be done ; but 
to communicate his own attributes in their original per- 
fection, is a thing impossible to be done, since to render 
a creature 5e(/*-existent, or absolutely independent, im- 
plies a direct contradiction. 

The evil of imperfection must therefore of necessity 
exist, supposing there is a creation. It follows, that it is 
not incompatible with almighty power and infinite good- 
ness to produce imperfect creatures, or, rather, that it is 
not compatible with these attributes, that it is not possi- 
ble in the nature of things, to produce perfect creatures. 
God might indeed have refrained from creating ; and, 
had it been wiser and better to produce no creatures 
than imperfect creatures, he would have remained eter- 
nally alone, without witnesses and without participators 
of his happiness. But if there be a creation, there must 
be imperfection, and all the other evils necessarily re- 
sulting from this great and original evil are absolutely 
unavoidable. 

Nor in strictness does this evil of imperfection arise 
from the Creator, but from the original nonentity of the 
creature. Every created thing was a negation or non- 
entity before it had & primitive being, and, when it had 
a primitive being communicated to it, it had just so much 
of its primitive negation taken away from it. So far as 
it is, its beinj; is to be attributed to the Sovereign Cause 
that produced it ; so far as it is not, its not being is to be 
attributed to the original nonentity out of which it was 
produced. That which was once nothing would still 
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bare been nothing, had it not been for the cause tliat . 
gave existeace to it; and, tliere fore, that it is bo b> i 
nothing etill, that ia, limited and defective, is only to ifii J 
attributed to ita otvn primitive noth in guess.* „ J 

Of the second class of evil, namely, tbat which u|J 
termed natural, and which consists of pain produced bj^l 
natural causeij, it cannot in strictness be said that it it 1 
necessary and inevitable. The taidency of bodies im, i 
corruption and putrefaction, indeed, ou which single law 
the must stupendous, and sometimes apparently th^ J 
most disastrous consequences depend, could not in thfl 
nature of things have been avoided. All objects in 
ture are composed of matter. Matter without motio 
useless. Tu lie of any conceivable service, it must pos- 
sess such muiiuu as will separate it into solid and fluid 
parts, and retain those parts in a solid and fluid state. 
This caunot take place unless it be endowed with tbs 
properties of aitractioti and repulsion. We can form no 
conception of a solid body, without supposing the parti- 
cles of which it is ciimposed to possess such an attrac- 
tion for each other as to cause them to cohere, nor of au 
aeriform fluid, without supposing its particles to bo 
mutually repulsive. But the motions produced by attrac- 
tion and repulsion must of necessity be contrary to each 
other. Contrariety of motion cannot be separated from 
the u|ierBlioii of these great principles, even in idea. 
Contrariety of in<itii>D produces separation of parts, over- 
comes the puiver of culiesion, disunites the principles 
of wbicb a coiu]iouiid b'ldy is composed, and resolves it 
into its sinipL' (.-kiueuii,. This is dissolution, or cor- 
nipUuik. The Minple elements thus disengaged, in obe- 
dience 111 the Idrts of attraction, operating difl'ereutly 
Hader different circumstances, enter into new combinK- 

' ins, and form uuw substances. This is reproduction. 
_ Jiile all that is great, and fair, and good, in the natural 
trorld, depends upon these processes, all that is evil also 
^~ ' its origin from the same source. Tlius the ten- 
1 the production of evil is inseparably connected 

••flcott'i Chri*liui Life, p»rt U. toI. 1. ch. vl. »ect. ii. pp, M6, M7, let 
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trith the necessary motion of matter ; but it does not 
therefore follow, that evil must exist. There is a wide 
difference between the tendency to the production of evil, 
and the actual production of it. It might be strictly im- 
possible even for infinite power and wisdom to prevent the 
liability to evil, while an effectual and sure provision 
might be made against the actual existence of it. A ten- 
dency to evil, not in the nature of things to be avoided, 
might be counteracted with absolute certainty, and for- 
ever, either by a modification of the laws of motion, or by 
rendering some motions corrective of others ; because all 
natural evil is the consequence, either of some property 
imparted to matter, or of some law to which matter 
endowed with certain properties is subjected. Any evil 
produced by any property or law might have been pre- 
vented by changing the property or modifying the law, 
or by making some other property or law counteract the 
operation of the one in question. 

The disunion of bodies, and the formation of new 
compounds — that is, their continual transition, through 
the processes of dissolution and recomposition— do not 
comprehend the whole class of natural evils. Pain of 
body, uneasiness of mind, ungratified appetite, and death, 
most be included in this number. These can by no 
means be considered as evils which are absolutely insep- 
arable from material beings — because man in a state of 
innocence was without them — and they will not annoy 
the happiness of the celestial world. The relative cir- 
cumstances of beings might have been so ordered, as 
perfectly to exclude them. Their existence, therefore," 
cannot, like the evil of defect, be referred to the unalter- 
able natures of things. In whatever degree they exist, 
they exist by the will and appointment of the Creator. 
Even with our imperfect knowledge, we can clearly per- 
ceive how he might prevent them. Why, then, does he 
not prevent them t 

It is self-evident, that the answer to this question must 
be totally different from the answer to the question, Why 
has he not made all things absolutely perfect ? Abso- 
lute perfection it is out of the power of Omnipotence 



iUeir to communicate, becauBe absolute perfection in a 
creature is a contradiction in terms. But pain of bod;, 
nneasiness of mind, disappointment of appetite, death, 
the separation and corruption of the parts of any, and of 
all sensitive creatures, it is in his power to preveiil at all 
times and in a perfect measure. 

Why, then. Las he not prove u led them 1 Because they 
■re necessary to his plan. They are the instruments 
he has chosen to accomplish the wise and beneficent 
purposes of his creation. They are as much a part of 
benevolence, and as real an evidence of it, as the most 
exquisite pleasures he has communicated, because ihey 
are ai^enls by the operation of which he perceived that 
he couid produce the largest amount of happiness. It is 
of the utmost importance, that the mind should have a 
clear perception of this truth, and an undoubting convic- 
tion of it. 

When the Deity determined on the work of creation, 
we inny suppose that all possible systems were present 
to Ilia mind. All which infinite power and wisdom could 
effect, in the production of happiness, must have been 
known to him, because his knowledge is absolute and 
perfect. This amount of happiness he must have deter- 
mined to produce, because, since he could have engaged 
in this work only to communicate happiness, it is incon- 
ceivable that he should have chosen the lesser in prefer- 
ence to the greater good. It has been shown thai he 
could not communicate absolute perfection to any crea- 
ture. That degree of perfection, which his infinite wis- 
dom perceived to be the highest that it would, upon the 
whole, be best to impart, he communicated,* and to as 
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great a number of intelligences as possible ; possible, 
that is, in consistency with the greatest sum of happiness. 
These creatures occupying the first rank in the creation, 
he endowed with certain natures and attributes ; but, the 
universe being as full of these as possible, there might 
still be room for others of different natures and different 
attributes. These latter might not at all interfere with 
the former. Inferior they must be, but though inferior 
they might still possess a high degree of excellence, and 
enjoy an incalculable amount of happiness. Their im- 
perfection could not possibly detract from the enjoyment 
of the higher order, but only in a certain measure from 
their own ; and, after the necessary allowance is made for 
this, there might be left a vast balance of excellence and 
happiness. Now that balance, to whatever it amount, is 
obviously just so much excellence and happiness pro- 
duced in the creation, which could not have been pro- 
duced, had the higher order only existed ; that is, had 

right, there is^ no need of supposing even in the Deity such a power as 
that of choosing out of equal objects; for, wherever there is a real differ- 
ence in objects, God must choose that which is best ; that is, he must be 
limited by bis wisdom and goodness to such a choice. But there seems 
no ground for affirming that the power of choosing out of equal objects is 
in itself impossible ; and if other systems, as worthy of the Divine attri- 
butes as the present, were possible, God must have possessed and have 
exercised this power. The language of Dr. Hartley on this subject is in 
his own excellent spirit : — ' If it be said that God might have made a 
different universe, e^uall^ perfect with that which now exists, and that 
his freedom consists in this, the answer seems to be, that we are entirely 
lost here in the infinities, &c., od infinUumj which always have existed, 
and always will exist, with respect to kind, degree, and every possible 
mode of existence. One cannot in the least presume either to deny or 
affirm this kind of freedom of God, since the absolute perfection of Uod 
seems to imply both entire uniformity and infinite variety in his works. 
We can here only submit and refer all to God's infinite knowledge and 
perfection.' Note C, in King's Origin of Evil, p. 83. 5tb edition, and note 
(52,) pp. 253, 254. Belsham's Elements of the Philosophy of Mmd, chap. 
IX. sect. iv. p. 252. Hartley on Man, vol. ii. p. 36. If tne power of choos- 
ing where motives are ^rfectly equal be a perfection of the Supreme 
Being, there seems nothing impossible in the supposition, that it might 
be communicated to his intelligent creatures. But then there is no evi- 
dence whatever for supposing that it actually is communicated^ at least to 
man. Indeed, the increasing difficulty of determining the choice, in pro- 
portion to the apparent approximation of motives to equality, renders it 
Jiighly probable, that thisJ>ower is not an attribute of the human mind. 
Nor can it ever be proved that a choice has in any instance been actually 
made, where the motives have been exactly balanced.— Selsftom'f JSIe- 
menU (^Ihe FhUowpky qfihe Mind, p. 299. 
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not the degree of imperfection necesaarily attached to 
the inferior order beea permitted. When, again, we 
Baf«T)ose the universe to be as full as poBsibte of creatures 
iti the second rank, we can imagine a third order, still 
inferior to the second, and so coustitutcd as not at all to 
interfere with it ; then we can conceive of a fourth, Hub* 
ordinate to the third, and a lower still, and yet a lower. 
According to this supposition, there is a scale of being:, 
at the lop of which is the Great First Cause of all. Be- 
tween him and the highest created intelligence there is 
an infinite distance, but from the highest order of crea- 
tures, a gradation to the bottom of the scale, which is 
nothing, or non-eiLJatence — everj^ intermediate degree 
being full — full of creatures, happy according to tlieir 
several powers and capacities — all suhaerving the most 
important ends to tliemselves and the system, and the 
higher orders never interfering with the lower, nor the 
lower with the higher. In relation to subjects so much 
above our present knowledge and capacity, it becomes 
UB to think and speak with the greatest diffidence and 
humility ; hut there is something so reasonable and beau- 
tiAil in this conception, and it leads us to form such ex- 
alted apprehensions of the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator, that we can scarcely be wrong in cherishing it. 
If this representation he just, there can be no question, 
^at creation is a most benevolent and glorious work — 
that it is consistent with perfect goodness to give being 
to imperfect creatures, that it is equally consistent with 
it to place creatures in different ranks, and to communi- 
cate to some higher degrees of perfection than to others, 
since by this means the sum of happiness is immeasura- 
bly increased. Hence, too, we perceive the true answer 
I all such quesiions as these — Why are not creatures 
. made higher and better 1 Why are there not more 1 
I Why is not such an order of beings endowed with such 
J and such faculties and perfections 1 Why is it subject 
f to such evils 1 The universe is as full of creatures as it 
I Mn be ; creatures are endowed with as higli degrees of 
1 perfection as is possible ; as many of the higliest exist as 
a exist. Creatures of a certain order are not endowed 
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with such and such faculties and perfections, because, if 
they were, they would no longer be creatures of that 
order; and all other orders are full. To whatever im- 
perfections and evils they are subject, they have reason 
to adore the boundless goodness of their Author, for it is 
because his goodness is boundless, that he chose rather 
to give them existence with these evils, together with a 
vast preponderance of happiness,^ than no existence at 
ail. 

Inseparably connected with this view of the creation, 
is the opinion, that creatures are coutinually advancing 
from one degree of knowledge, perfection, and happi*- 
ness, to another, without ever coming to a period. It is 
possible that there are beings placed in an unalterable 
condition, formed at first with all the perfection of which 
their natures are capable. Such an order of beings may 
be second only to the Deity in excellence and glory, and 
occupy the top of the scale of the creation. We can 
imagine such an order, and if its existence be really 
wise and good, without doubt it does exist ; but we know 
so little even of ourselves and of our own world, and 
are so entirely ignorant of all others, that, while pur- 
suing such speculations, we cannot be too cautious and 
diffident. But, as far aa we are capable of judging, it 
seems probable that there is no such order — that no 
being is fixed in an unalterable condition in the highest 
possible degree of perfection ; for we cannot w^l con- 
ceive of such degree, since that which admits of contin- 
ual addition can have no highest. According to our best 
conceptions, it seems more reasonable to believe that the 
highest order of beings, at whatever point they com- 
menced their career, are constantly advancing, and will 
continue to advance forever. And though their progress 
be inconceivably rapid, and continue through all the 
ages of eternity, they can never come to a, period, be- 
cause there must always be an infinite distance between 
them and the Creator. These conceptions open to our 
view a prospect of stupendous magnificence and glory. 
There is nothing in religion more beautiful and trium- 
phant. Conceive of various orders of creatures, thus 



going on from strength to streng^lh, thus forever gaining 
new accessions, and brightening to all eternity, through 
everlasting ages, adding knowledge to knowledge, and 
excellence to excellence ; what can be more glorious I 
Surely, ■ it must be a prospect pleasing to God himself, 
to see bis creation thus forever beautifying in his eyes, 
and drawing nearer to him by degrees of resemblance.'* 
But we need not stop even here, in the justification nf 
the wisdom and goodness of the Deity, in creating beinge 
of diU'erenl orders, and endowing them with different 
degrees of perfection ; for it can be proved, that the 
rery evilii which prevail among the inferior orders are 
rendered subservient to their own wellbeing, and to that 
of the syslera. If this can be shown, if the benevolent 
operation of evil can be established, and if this be con- 
nected, as it ought to be connected, with the truth, that 
all reasonable beings, however inferior the condition in 
which they commence their existence, are destined to 
rise higher and higher, in endless progression, and to 
contribute to their own advancement, the proof of the 
infinite benignity of the Creator must be admitted to ba 

That evil, under the superintendence of infinite wis- 
dom and benignity, is the means of producing ultimate 
good, has already been proved. t In addition to the evi- 
dence which has been adduced of this most important 
truth, the following considerations deserve great attention. 

Ail natural evils are reducible to one, namely, pain. 
There is nothing in the nature and motion of matter, 
nothing in any actual or possible result of these, which 
ia considered evil, that is not so denominated, only be- 
cause its ultimate effect is to produce in the sensitire 
creation uneasy sensBtions, that is, pain. But there ia 
no pain which has not for its object the production of 
good. There is no motion of matter which produces 
pain to an animal, unless that motion tend to its desiruc- 
tioa, and the pain occasioned by the injuring cause serves 
la prevent the injury. In proportion, therefore, as the 
preservation of the being is tt good, this pain is a good. 



* SpccUlor, No. iii. 



t Put i. lect. LK. p. U, et nq. 
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Pain is nothing but a sense, that some part of the 
animal frame is perishing, or is in danger of perishing. 
Those motions which are conducive to the health, vigor, 
and preservation of an animal, are pleasurable. There 
is no exception to this in the vrhole animal economy. 
Those motions vrhich tend to its destruction are painful. 
Now, since the animal is thus warned against what is 
injurious, and instructed what to avoid, the benevolence 
displayed in this constitution is so much the more perfect, 
in as much as it is the effect of consummate wisdom.- If 
we were not thus warned of danger, if the motions of 
external bodies, and the deranged action of our own or- 
gans, did not thus apprize us of their presence, and lead 
US to take precautions against their injurious operation, 
we could scarcely move a single step, or suffer the least 
illness, without perishing ; and our destruction, whenever 
it came, must always be sudden, and without the slight- 
est notice. 

Nor could any thing excepting pain fttiswef the pur« 
pose. A mere knowledge of the presence or approach 
of danger would not be sufficient. Knowledge is easily 
disregarded, but pain is a visitant that will not be slight- 
ed. It will make itself attended to. Men often do know 
that danger is nigh ; but this knowledge is so far from 
inducing them to avoid it, that it seems only to make 
them court it. And this occurs so frequently, and re- 
specting dangers sO likely to be fatal, as to afford abun- 
dant proof, that, were our preseiration left to mere 
knowledge, there is no business or pleasure which might 
not deprive us of existence. And it ought never to be 
forgotten, that, whenever the pain of life upon the whole 
exceeds its pleasure, pain and life generally cease toge« 
ther ; that is, when existence can no longer afford plea« 
sure, it is brought to a close. This is exactly what might 
have been expected of perfect benevblence. The Cre- 
ator produced all things out of nothing, and of his own 
pleasure gave existence to all that live. In justice, there* 
fore, he seems obliged to render the existence of every 
creature a good, the whole of its being considered. It 
is not consistent with benevolence, to suffer the condition 
of any cf eature to be upon the whole worse than non- 
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The balance of faappineEs ia and must be in J 
favor of every sentient being. Within this limit, tfa* | 
Creator raaj render the condition of any creature wha^ J 
ever be pleases ; tbat is, whatever the greatest bappineac I 
of the system may require. At first sight, indeed, iikM 
seems as if the communication of a certain degree of ' 
bappiueEa, without any admixture of pain, were more 
consistent with perfect benevolence than a mere balance 
of happiness. But this is altogether unreasonable. If 
a creature possess four degrees of happiness and one of 
pain, it is not only a gainer by existence, but it gains 
more than it would do, were it to enjoy only one degree 
of pure pleasure. 

Upon the whole, then, it is evident, that all natural 
evils are not only consistent with inlinite wisdom and 
perfect benevolence, but are as much proofs of these 
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, without doubt, is true of moral evU. 
leant that pain which is occasioned by 
There are pains which result from the 
constitution of the material world, and the operation of 
the laws of nature — that is, from natural causes ; these 
are natural evils. Moral evils are the very same with 
volition superadded. Moral evil, then, is dependent upon 
natural. A thing is morally evil which produces, or tends 



produce, natural evil ; and it is morally evil only be- 
j far as, it produces, or tends to produce, 



latural evil. 
All evil i: 
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causes, without our consent, ot^en without 
ledge; and these, as we have said, are natur 
Others are the consequence of a wrong voliti 
these are termed moral evils. The difference 
natural and moral evil, therefore, is not in their 
but in their causes. Their natures are the very same, 
namely, pain, inconvenience, injury to ourselves or 
others. In this precisely, and in this alone, consists the 
evil of both ; but the ill effects of the one proceed from 
TolitioQ — those of the other from natural causes ; and 
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Bence moral evil is justly and precisely said to be natural 
«vii, with volition superadded. 

Since, then, moral eyil is thus dependent on natural 
«Fil — ^since there is nothing wrong in any volition which 
does not lead to natural evil, it is obvious, that natural 
evil is worse than moral evil ; for that which makes a 
thing bad must of necessity possess a more evil nature 
^han that which it renders bad. How unreasonable, 
then, is that reluctance which is felt to refer moral evil 
to the Deity ! All writers boldly trace natural evil to 
the appointment of the great First Cause of all things, 
but they heaitate to ascribe to him the appointment of 
moral evil. They feel no reluctance to trace to him the 
greater, but they shrink with a kind of horror from as- 
cribing to him the lesser evil. Without doubt, he causes 
both, but he does not cause moral evil any more than 
nutjural evil as evil ; he does not rest in it as an ultimate 
object ; he produces it for the sake of the greater good 
of which it is the instrument. And, in causing it with 
this end, he does not really produce evil, but the greater 
ultimate good.* 

Tl^at the existence of moral evil must be referred to 
the will of the Deity, is acknowledged by the author 
quoted below. * I believe,' he says, ' there is no person 
of good understanding, who will venture to say he is 
certain that it is impossible it should be best, taking in 
the whole compass and extent of existence, and all con- 
sequences in the endless series of events, that there 
should be such a thing as moral evil in the world. And 
if so it will certainly follow, that an infinitely wise Being, 
who always chooses what is best, must choose that there 
be such a thing.t 

• Whether the will be invariably determined by motive, 
and cannot possibly choose otherwise than it does, all 
the previous circumstances remaining the same— -or 
whether it be a self-moving power, capable * of choosing 

* ' God does not will tin as tin, or for the take of any thing evil, though 
it be hi«4>lea«ttre to to order thinsa, that, he permitting, ain will come to 
pt»9,fbr^Mkeqfthefruagood that, by ku ditpoM^, aAoil be the cotiae- 
fueneeJ-^Edwards on the Vm, part it. pect, ix. p. 371, 3d edition. 

1 16«., pp. 369, 370. ^ ^ ' 
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or not chooaing in any given case, naturally independent 
of any mediate or immediate, esternal or internal Torcei 
compulsion, influen(^e, or necessity, and phyaically de- 
termined neither by bodily aenaations, appetites, Jtc,, 
nor mental perceptions, reason, nor judgment '* — in a 
word, a. proper sell'-determining power, capable ' of 
choosing with a motive, contrary to a motive, or with- 
out any motive at all 't — in either case, the existence of 
moral evil must alike be traced to God. According to 
the former hypothesis, from that constitution of things of 
which the great First Cause ia the author, arise certain 
appearances, those appearances cause certain percep- 
tions, these perceptions form a judgment, this judg- 
ment determines the will, and this will produces action. 
That action, therefore, the fised, certain, and intended 
result uf all the preceding causes, must be referred to 
the appointment of the First Cause. According to the 
latter hypothesis, freewill, a self-moving, self-deter mining 
power, was bestowed upon man by the Creator. The 
nature of this faculty, and all the effects of which it 
would he the agent, he perfectly knew. He made the 
faculty what it is, and communicated it to man such as 
it is, with a perfect foreknowledge, that man would cer- 
tainly »o use it as to produce moral evil. This ia distinctly 
admitted by the best writers on this subject. Moral evil, 
they grant, is the effect of wrong volition ; but the only 
true and proper cause of volitiun and aclion.tbey con- 
taud, is freewill, this self-moving power, and the only 
ABuae of this ' is the Creator who communicated it.'}! 
If, therefore, there be any truth in the maxim, that the 
cause of the cause is the cause uf the thing caused, § it 
follows, inevitably, that God is the author of moral evil, 
in as much as he is the sole cause of that which he cer- 
tainly knew would he the cause of it. Hence, according 
to the doctrine of freewill, as much as according to the 
doctrine of necessity, the Deity ia the cause of moral evil, 
bj the Buhop of CstUbIb, b King'i Origin of Etil, p. 330, 51h 
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io as real and strict a sense as he is of natural evil. In 
truth, he is alike the cause of both, and he has appointed 
both for the same wise and benevolent reason, namely, 
because he saw that thej would produce the greatest sum 
of good.* 

* That this is the actual effect of moral evil, and that it was appointed 
bj God for this purpose, is not only admitted, but contended for, by Ed* 
srards. He maintains that God may hate a thing considered simply as 
•ril, and yet may will that it should come to pass, considering all conse- 
quences-— that, taking in the whole extent and compass of existence, and 
all causes in the series of events, it is best that moral evil should exist— 
tiut, therefore, God, who is infinitely wise, and always chooses what is 
best, must choose it j yet, that he does not choose it for the sake of evil, 
but ' for the sake of uie ereat good that by his disposal shall be the conse- 
quence/ — Edwards on tne WUlf p. 371.;— Asain he says, * 'Tis not of a bad 
tendency for the Supreme Being thus to order and permit that moral ctU 
to be which it is best should come to pass ', for that it is of good tendency, 
is the very thing supposed in the point now in question/--^6id., p. 375.*— 
And again, ' Nor is tnere any need of supposing it (moral evil) proceeds 
from any evil disposition or aim ; for by the supposition, what is aimed at 
ii good, and goocl is the actual issue in the final result of things.'— i&id., 
p. 376. 

These quotations ought to have been inserted atp. 39, at the end of the 

Sroof, thiU evil is the means of producing good. They establish, beyond 
oubt, the fact, that the position there contended for was believed by this 
writer, and that he asserts and defends it in that very work, the study €€ 
which the Eclectic Reviewer so earnestly recommends, and which he 
considers as so decisive an authority. The reviewer says, ' The argument 
a priori in favor of the doctrine of Universal Restoration, is not only spe- 
oious but satisfactonr, if the one thing which requires to be proved is 
taken for granted— ii it be allowed that evil is a branch of the divine 
eontrivance, for the production of a higher ultimate ^ood to the creature.' 
If, then, there be any truth or authority in the opinion of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, this doctrine must be admitted to be established. The passages 
alreadv cited are in Edwards' own Words, but he quotes with approbation 
the foUowin^ passages from the work of an American author : ' If the 
Author and Governor of all thinss be infinitely perfect, then whatever is, 
is right ; of all possible systems he has chosen the best, and consequentljjr 
there is no abefmUe evil in the universe. If we own the existence of evil 
in Ibe world in an abaohUe sense, we diametrically contradict what has 
been just now proved of God. He intends and pursues the universal 
good of his creation ; and the evil which happens is not permitted for its 
com sake, or through any pleasure in evil, but because it is requisite to 
tne ipreater good pursued/ The words in italics are so printed in Ed- 
wards^ — Freedom q^ the H^, pp. 370. 371.— These passages are quoted 
from TumbuU's Pnnciples of Moral Philosophv. 

Thus Jonathan Edwards affirms Uiat ' there is no absolute evil in the 
universe :' the Eclectic Reviewer, on the contrary, maintains that * there 
is no DToposition more indispensable to the existence of true religion, 
eonsiaered as a habit of the mind, than that evil is essentially and ulti- 
mately evil.' The opinion of this writer is therefore in direct opposi- 
tion to that of Jonatnan Edwards, while the great and ftuidamental prin- 
ciple contended for in the Fyeedam qffjte H^,iad in Uu Dtvhu 6fdvtm- 
ment, is precisely the same. 
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Though natural evil is so obviously, in i 
the racBQa of pruduciug a preponderance oi 
though we have the fullest aasurance, fro 
established analogy, that it is ho in all, yet, 
of our total ignorance of many parts of nature, and our 
inability to comprehend the great whole, there are nu- 
merous instances in which wc cannot see how it will 
bave this issue. 

Of the moral world we are still more ignorant. Mind, 
its operations, the laws by which it is governed, its rela- 
tion to other minds, and to the great Eternal Mind, its 
volitions. Bud the actions that depend upon its volitions 
— in a word, the whole of this vast aysteni appears to us 
much more obscure and complicated even than the re- 
lations of physical objects to each other, and the manner 
in which each promotes the order and harmony of the 
whole. That we should find a still greater difficulty in 
BJKplaining how a preponderance of good should be the 
result of the prevalence of moral evil, is therefore to be 
expected; but, whatever dilKcuIiy we may have in ex- 
plaining the manner of the fact, of the fact itself we can- 
not doubt. For it has been shown that moral evil is evil 
only as it is the causa of natural evil — that, were moral 
evil without any tendency to produce natural evil, it 
would be no longer moral evil — it would be no longer 
evil of any kind. Since, then, natural evil is universally 
acknowledged to be the means of producing good, moral 
avil must of necessity he so, because it contains no evil 
but natural, all the evil it contains being identical with 
natural evil. Whatever perplexity, therefore, may be 
occasioned, by the contemplation of any particular in- 
nance of moral evil, of all ihe relations of which we nre 
ignorant, this single consideration would seem to be 
sufficient to set the mind at rest on this difficult and 
most important subject. 

But, in point of fact, we have the like proof from ex- 
perience, that moral evil is the means of producing good, 
that we have of the beneficial operaiioii of natural evil. 
If there be one individual, the disposition of whose mind) 
find the conduct of whose life, have been improved by 
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the moral evils into which he has fallen, this proof is 
establLshed. There is no more reason in the nature of 
the thing, why the temporary prevalence of vice may not 
lead to the advancement and exaltation of virtue, than 
why the temporary derangement of the functions of a 
corporeal organ may not excite actions within it which 
shall ultimately produce a more firm and vigorous 
health. We know, by experience, that the latter is often 
the case, and experience gives us the same assurance 
that the former is so. How many persons have been 
taught by the seductions of sin, with a strength of feeling 
which no other means could have excited, the sweetness 
and loveliness of goodness ! How nrany have been in- 
duced to attach themselves to virtue, with an ardor and 
devotedness which could not have existed, had they not 
experienced the meanness and odiousness of vice ! How 
deep a sense, how affecting an impression of piety, has 
sometimes immediately succeeded some blamable neglect 
of its duties, or forgetfulness of its spirit ! How many 
thousands have been taught the enormity, and saved 
from the commission of great crimes, by the stings of 
remorse, produced by the consciousness of lesser guilt ! 
These and many similar examplels are indications that 
moral evil is a most active and beneificent agent in 
forming and perfecting the moral character ; they aflbrd 
good reason to believe that it will be the means, through 
every future period of its existence, of rendering the 
human being holier and happier. Although at present 
its agency is thus ohvimtsly beneficial only in « few indi* 
viduals, yet the present is the first state of discipline in 
which the evildoer has been placed, and there is an 
eternity before him, and all the various means which 
absolute wisdom and unbounded power can bring to ope- 
rate upon him. 

The examples to which allusion has been made estab- 
lish the fact, that the operation of moral evil is beneficial 
to the moral delinquent. One such example is sufficient 
to prove the truth of the principle ; and, the principle 
once established, the great difficulty which eeems to 
attach to the divine government is removed^ All in- 
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atancea appearing; to lead to a 
from our niit knowing how (hej 
dncing a prepondernnce of good, 
from our ignorance. However 
Xbej afibrd not the slii^htest ei 
to a principle established by positive proof. They are 
mere appearances — appearances ns likely to be false ae 
real. It is as conceivable that they may be in perfect 
accordance with Ibis principle, as in contradiction to it. 
Of this principle, in the meau lime, there is certain evi- 
dence, and this evidence cannot of course he affected by 
appearances which maj as reasonably he supposed to be 
in harmony with it as In opposition to it. 

It is universally acknowledged, that moral evil is 
euential to the existence of some virtues. Forbearance, 
iorgireness, clemency, generosity, resistance to tempta- 
tion, devotednesa to the reformation of vice — all thcBe 
necessarily imply the prevalence of moral evil. Moral 
evil, then, constitutes an essential part of that discipline 
to which we are indebted for the formation and vigor of 
tile highest excellencies. This is a seperate and a deci- 
sive proof of the beneficial operation of moral evil in 
general, and it is a presumptive proof, that it will be 
ultimately beneficial in every instance. 

We can conceive that beings of a higher order might 

have needed no experience of vice, to teach ihem the 

beauty and excellence of virtue — that they might have 

been made sensible of the infinite power, wisdom, and 

goodness of the Deity, by being rendered perfectly happy 

in him and in each other; but it does not seem possible 

lor such imperfect creatures as we are, to have attained 

to this knowledge and felicity without some previous 

admixture of suffering. By no other means could we 

have had so deep a sense of the mercy of our heavenly 

I Father, of his forgiveness, of his infinite goodness in 

T providing the means of escaping from the consequences 

' n holding out to us so glorious a reward for 

ndeavors to prepare ourselves for pure and 

I tIDmixed happiness. By the memory of our former im- 

t.petfeclions and sufferings, by the power of conlrast, or. 
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perhaps, by means inseparabl/ connected with what we 
now are, though we cannot trace the connexion, or bj 
other methods which we cannot at present comprehend, 
he may make us, through every future period of our 
being, unspeakably better and happier for what we en- 
dure, than we could otherwise have been. He has infi- 
nite compensations in his power ; and if our infirmities 
and pains are necessary to our own wellbeing, and to the 
order and harmony of the system, to have withheld them 
would not have been benevolence, but the want of it. 

Upon the whole, then, if some degree of evil, both 
natural and moral, be indispensable — if this evil be made 
the means of producing a preponderance of good, and if 
the compensation thus afibrded for its temporary preva- 
lence, extending through eternity, be absolutely without 
limit, the perfect benevolence of the Deity must be ad- 
mitted to be established. And it cannot but afibrd the 
contemplative and virtuous mind the highest satisfaction, 
to know that the actual amount of moral evil is extreme- 
ly small, compared with what is commonly apprehended. 
For one crime there are many virtues ; for one act of 
cruelty there are ten of kindness ; for one ofience, de- 
structive to the happiness of individuals and of society, 
there are a thousand innocent, peaceful, and generous 
transactions. The worst characters are often acquired 
by one or two evil actions ; and if the deeds of any one. 
day, in the life of any bad man, however devoted to 
wickedness, be examined, there will be found ten that 
are useful, or at least innoxious, for one that is posi- 
tively injurious. A single instance of theft, violence, or 
murder, fills a whole neighborhood with consternation, 
and oftentimes forms the topic of conversation for weeks 
or months ; but no one thinks of noticing the thousands 
and thousands of innocent, peaceful, honest, and benevo- 
lent actions which are performed every day. The rea- 
son is, that the latter are the common and ordinary 
events of life — ^the former its rare occurrences. One evil 
action may deprive a person or many persons of exis- 
tence; but no life can have been reared and protected 
to maturity or adolescence, without the exercise of more 
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charities, of more truly humane, and virtuous, and often* 
repeated sympathies, than it is possible to number. 

Nothing can be unjust, if it be not iinjust in the great 
question concerning moral evil, to overlook its real ten* 
dency and its actual amount. 
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SECTION III. 



OF THE EVILS OF THE SOCIAL STATE, AND ESPECIALLY 
OF THE EVILS WHICH ARE ALLEGED TO RESULT FROM 
THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION. 

There is another class of evil, which, though it is reallj 
of the same nature as moral evil, and is only a particu- 
lar modification of it, yet deserves a separate considera- 
tion, because it is under this form that the most frequent 
and calamitous e9;amples of moral evil occur. It is not 
wonderful that the evils which have hitherto been found 
inseparable from the social state should have excited the 
most deep and abiding doubts of the perfect goodness of 
the Creator, because they are constantly forced on our 
observation, they are subject to peculiar occasional ag- 

fravations, and they are at all times unequal in their 
istribution. But a calm investigation of their nature, 
their amount, their mitigations, and their tendency, will 
satisfy the mind, that their appointment is consistent 
with perfect benevolence. 

The chief evils of the social state are poverty, depen- 
dence, and servitude. The vice and misery to which 
these evils at all times give rise, and the mental and 
moral degradation and wretchedness which they some- 
times produce, are so extreme, that, in the contempla- 
tion of them, and especially while suffering under them, 
it may too often, with truth, be said, that * Reason stands 
aghast, and Faith herself is half confounded.' It does 
indeed require a most clear and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the principles and ends of the divine govern- 
ment, to think and feel aright amidst the sorrows and 
the crimes of life. 

These evils, terrible as they are, it does not seem pos- 
sible for infinite wisdom and benevolence wholly to have 
avoided. For, to beings constituted as men are consti- 
tuted, possessing only a limited understanding, having 



mutual intercourse, and standing in need of eacii other's 
Bsaislance, to promote the common good, some kind of 
government is indispensable. But it is impossible to ad- 
minister the affairs of the community %¥ithout a delega- 
tion of the power to some one, or to soma few, to deter* 
min the measures to he pursued for the common good. 
Those entrusted with this power must be in better circum- 
stances than those whose duty it is to obey; that is, tliey 
may, wiih greater certainty and ease, and in more cases, 
obtain their ends, effect their choice, and accomplish their 
desires.* By greater talents, or greater industry, or 
better health, or better opporiunities, or more favorable 
conjunctures, some must become more wealthy than 
others, while, from a want of taleuta, of industry, ofhealth, 
or of opportunities, some must be reduced to poverty, and 
hence the other great evils of the socinl state, depen- 
dence and servitude, must inevitably follow. 

A state of perfect equality is indeed conceivable, and 
perhaps possible, in which all men might live together in 
ease and plenty, sharing alike the bounties of nature. 
This is a speculation in which some of the wisest and 
best men have delighted to indulge ; for, in the realization 
of this captivating vision, they have anticipated, not only 
s vast addition to the sum of positive enjoyment, but a 
total absence of all the evils peculiar to the social state. 
and without doubt, in a society thus constituted, the ab- 
sence of poverty, dependence, and servitude, might be 
secured; but it is qnestionable whether the sum of enjoy- 
ment would be increased, and whether the disadvantnges 
of such B. change would not overbalance the advantages. 
For, in & state of equal and universal plenty, ease, and 
happiness, what is there, that could afford that stimulus 
to exertion, which is essential to the developement of the 
noblest faculties of our nature? All observation, all ex- 
experience, all history, whether extending back to the 
earliest periods of which we have any record of our race, 
AT embracing any intermediate period down to the pre- 
whcther relating to savage or to civilized society, 

j ^NataO,bj the BUhop of CbtUiIb, in King's Origin of Evil, p.) te. 
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prove that man, in all countries, in all climates, under all 
institutions, in fact, under every variety of circumstance 
hitherto known, sinks into a state of indolence, when not 
excited to action by some powerful stimulus. And that 
a state of indolence is a state in which the human facul- 
ties not only could not be improved, but could not even be 
unfolded, has never been called in question. 

A provision for this stimulus was therefore indispen- 
sable, and by the existing structure of society it is afford- 
ed. Its effect is to place every individual in circum- 
stances which force him to exertion. Either for himself, 
or for those dear to him as himself — either by the direct 
pressure of want, or by the fear of want — either to main- 
tain himself in the situation in which he is placed by 
birth, or to raise himself to a higher rank, every one is 
compelled to the cultivation and exercise of his powers. 
No one can be idle. In a world which will produce 
nothing without culture — in a state of society in which 
the consumers are constantly, however slowly, increas- 
ing, every one who partakes of the supply actually raised 
must contribute to its replenishing. The difficulty, yet 
the absolute necessity, of procuring food, puts all the 
faculties of the mind on the stretch, to invent expedients 
for increasing its quantity, and for abridging the labor 
necessary to raise it. Hence arts are cultivated, and 
hence, in the progress of society, of which this activity 
is the efficient cause, and in the division of property and 
the distinction of ranks, which wonderfully increase this 
activity, and render it indispensable, leisure is afforded 
to some for the pursuits of science ; so that, while the 
productions of the arts, which embellish life, and add to 
its happiness in a degree of which it is not possible that 
we can adequately judge, are multiplied, the mind is 
further expanded, and the faculties strengthened, and 
the manners soflened, and the heart meliorated by phi- 
losophy and literature. 

There is not, indeed, among the inestimable blessings 
of civilization, a single good, for which man is not in- 
debted, directly or remotely, to this stimulus, and which 
may not be traced either to the hope of bettering his con- 



dition, or tlie fcnr of making it worec, or to some habit 
of mental or cor|ioreiil exertion, induced by that hope of 
rising, nr that fear of falling, which any structure of soci- 
ety, at all resembling the present, must ever supply, and 
ever render vigorous. Put an end to that stimulus, and 
you put an end at once to all the projects of the head, 
and all the labors of the hand ; you not only render ad- 
Tancement impossible, but retrogression inevitable ; you 
reduce the world to a waste, and you exchange the re- 
fined and dignified pleasures of society for the wretched- 
ness ofthe naked savage. 

Any change, therefore, with whatever advantages it 
might otherwise be attended, which should take away 
this esseniial stimulus, must be fatal to man's highest 
happiness. 

Moreover, if it be the Creator's design, (and that it is, 
reason and revelation alike declare,) by tlie circumstances 
of the present state, to form and to prove our character, 
to prepare ua for future happiness, and to make our own 
exertions in n great measure the means of securing it, 
nothing can be conceived better adapted to accomplish 
this purpose, than a state of society so constructed as 
to admit of poverty, dependence, and servitude. For, 
while such a constitution of society is admirably calcu- 
lated to produce and foster the highest escellenciea of 
which our nature is capable, no concomitant evils, bow- 
ever calamitous, can reasonably disturb our minds, be- 
cause they are only temporary ; their existence is limited 
^-ours is without end ; they exist for a time, but it is for 
the sole purpose of making us blessed throughout eterni- 
ty. In what way some particular combinations of these 
evils will ultimately contribute to the excellence of our 
ebaracler, and the augmentation of our happiness, we do 
not know ; hut we know that they will do so, and that 
they exist for no other purpose. And if this be the truth 
— if we are really endowed with an improvable nature — 
if we are placed in circumstances which must necessarily 
eall forth and invigorate our faculties — if, though weak, 
ignorant, and suffering, in this, the commencement of 
our career, wo be indeed destined to an everlasting 
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process in kaowledge, rirtue, and happiness — if all the 
erils to which we are now subject are intended to be, and 
actually are, the means of securing and promoting that 
progress — if the present be but the first stage of our 
^eat journej — if we shall soon enter on another state, 
in which all that seems disordered now will then appear 
harmonious, because designs which are onlj commenced 
here will there be carried on and perfected — in a wordy 
if there be reserved for us an immortality of unmixed, 
unirersal, and ever-enduring enjoyment, the benevolence 
of the Creator, in giving us existence, and placing us in 
our present circumstances, is not only not questionable^ 
but is perfect and infinite ; and to argue that it is question- 
able, on account of the partial and temporary prevalence 
of these evils, is as rash and foolish as it would be, on 
observing a complicated piece of machinery^ in which 
were seen numerous wheels, some working in opposite 
directions, and apparently counteracting the movements 
of others, to say that the master-spring, by which all is 
kept in motion, produces nothing but confusion, toithovt 
attending to the result of the tchok — a result, perhaps, 
simple and beautiful. 

Whatever, therefore, be the amount of the evils which 
prevail in that part of the system which we at present 
aee, this account of their purpose and operation is suffi- 
cient to make the system itself appear, as indeed it is, 
perfectly harmonious and infinitely good. 

Nor can it with the least justice be objected, that, 
even allowing to these evils the purpose which is here 
assigned, they are greater than is necessary ; because, 
if the principle be admitted on which the preceding rea- 
soning is founded, that is all which can be required. He 
is as ill-instructed in philosophy, as he is in the proper 
office of human reason, who supposes that, with its pre- 
sent knowledge, it can determine, not only the exact 
means, but the exact measure and proportion of the 
means by which it is fit that the Creator should accom- 
plish the purposes of his creation. 

Nor can it be doubted, that both the number and mag- 
nitude of the eviU of t,h^ 9ocif4 9We are in general 



exceedingly orerraicJ. Ollen ihere ia no real evil where 
much is apprehendeJ ; and, where evil does exi.it, it is 
generally accompanied with many mitigations. 

Were the accomodationB of the affluent univerEal, the 
ovila of the Bocial alate would, in the general eEtimation, 
almost cease to esigt ; fur of the condition of the rich no 
complaint is made, the general convictioo being, that 
their sources of happiness are certain and abundant ; but 
the question which constantly forces itself on the mind 
is, Why is the allotment of good so unequal t Why are 
the rich blessed with every thing that can gratify the 
sense and refine the mind, and the poor ' deprived of al- 
most every accommodation that can render life tolerable 

The answer is, that in general the allotment of good 
is not unequal, and that, in the few cases in which it is 
unequal, alleviations are afforded, which render the very 
existence of the evils complained of at least question- 
able, lie can have looked into human life but seldom, 
and never with attention, who has not found the fact 
often forced upon his observation, that happiness ia much 
more equally distributed, than a survey of the external 
circumstances of society would render probable. 

The advantages of the rich over the poor, to which 
the mind most readily adverts, and which appear at first 
sight extremely great, are exemption from labor, and 
6U])erior accommodations. 

Exemption from labor is so far from giving the rich 
any real advantage over the poor, that the want of fixed, 
regular employment is one of the very means by which 
the actual enjoyment of the former is brought down to a 
level with that of the latter. Occupation is essential to 
human happiness. The real enjoyment of the man who 
rises every day with a certain portion of work to accom- 
plish, provided it he not oppressive to the strength or the 
faculties, is as much grenter than the liuppinesn of him 
who is without occupation, as the apparent accomoda- 
tions of the prince are superior to those of the peasant. 
Nothing is more common than complaints of the fatigue 
of labor, and the irksomeness of business; nothing is 
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more conducive, and nothing more indispensable to hap* 
piness. 

The complaints which are made of the constancy and 
severity of manual labor, as labor is distributed at pre- 
sent, are much more reasonable. And yet the cheerful- 
ness of the husbandman, as he pursues his daily toil, is 
proverbial. The expression of his countenance is not 
that of misery ; the language of his tongue is not that of 
murmuring. Countenances pale with care— countenan- 
ces darkened with the gloom of disappointment and de- 
spondency, and which appear but the darker for the 
smile that sometimes sits on them— countenances which 
exhibit an appalling picture of tumultuous passion, of 
bitter, unrecompensed suffering, must be sought where 
the wealthy toil for wealth, where the ambitious strive to 
rise, and the risen fear to fall. I'he laborer is a stranger 
to the very name of these sufferings, than which, the 
human heart knows few more dreadful. His day is 
peaceful; his pillow receives him to undisturbed and 
refreshing slumber. In the past he sees nothing to re- 
gret — ^in the future nothing to fear. His task is regular ; 
his recompense is certain ; and here is his compensation, 
and the rich know it is a compensation, for the want of 
the conveniences which riches purchase. The severity 
of his labor, without doubt, is greater than is coni^istent 
with humanity, or required by utility ; but, as the arts 
improve, the necessity of great manual exertion will be 
lessened, and, as society advances, the time requisite to 
devote to industry will be abridged. In the mean time, 
the oppressiveness of labor is much more really than 
apparently diminished by that power which the human 
strength possesses of accommodating itself to its impos- 
ed burthen ; and it is observable, that, excessive as the 
exertions of the laboring classes are, their recreations are 
all athletic. 

There is little foundation for the complaint of the 
irksomeness of the employments to which great numbers 
are condemned. To employments the most disgusting, 
the mind is reconciled by habit. The tastes of men are 
infinitely various. . An occupation of .which one person 
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can never tLJuk without horror, another chooses and de- 
lights in ; a BiEuation in wliich one man would die or dis- 
gust is endeared to another by the gratifications of which 
it is the source. Professions tlic most laborious and 
hazardous are often the fixed choice of those who might 
have pursued the most easy and secure. There is no 
occupation forced on man by necessity, which is without 
its compensation, and no situation so advaalageous as to 
be the object of general ambition, which is without its 
peculiar, and not unfrequeutly its orerhalancing iucon- 
T«nieDce. 

At least, with equal trutli, it may be affirmed, that the 
■nperior accomodations of the rich uniformly fail to 
bring with them tlie happiness they promise. There is a 
power in constant operation, which, notwithstanding tbe 
gaiety and pomp of their appearance — notwithstanding 
the sumptuous nnd overflowing board which is daily 
spread for them, levels their proud distinctions, and 
raises the peasant, in his humble garb, and with his fru- 
gal fare, at least to an equality in enjoyment ; that power 
is habit. Be the npparel of the rich as gorgeous as the 
Wts of luxury can make it, it affords no more comfort 
tu the wearer, tlian the coarsest habiliment of poverty. 
To the pleasurable sensations of the body, its costliness 
cannot conduce. The gratification which it might aSbrd 
the mind is effectually counteracted by the great equal- 
izer of the inequalities of fortune; and while, beneath 
the ermine and the purple, the heart is oppressed with 
care, or torn with the fan<!s of wounded pride and dis- 
appointed ambition, benuath the texture of tbe coarsest 
woof it beats with freedom, and is at peace. 

Nor can the luxuries which pamper the appetite be 
reckoned among the sources of pleasure, though they 
may be, and are, among the most powerful of the means 
which equalise tbe actual enjoyments of the rich and 
poor, by scourging the former with many pains and Jis< 
•asea to which the latter are strangers. Luxury may 
[ ifall the senses, and does so; but it neither quickens the 
^petite, nor increases tbe pleasure of its gratification. 
The peasant looks forward to his humble repast with 
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satisfaction — a satisfaction of which he is seldom cheated 
— while the rich sit down to their sumptuous fare with 
little appetite, partake of it with less pleasure, and arise 
without refreshment. And to his humble habitation the 
peasant is as completely reconciled as the man of wealth 
is habitually unconscious of his palace; habit, which 
makes the one satisfied without magnificence, renders 
magnificence little satisfactory to the other. 

These are plainly adventitious circumstances, of which 
happiness is independent. It may be great with them — 
it may be equally great without them. In the essentials 
of happiness, in occupation and health, the lot of the 
poor is at least as favorable as that of the rich, while 
their common nature is subject to like infirmities. Both 
are equally exposed to pain and to disease, or, if in these 
respects one be more exempted from suffering than the 
other, that exemption is in favor of the poor. So true it 
is, that, ' when Providence divided the earth among a few 
lordly masters, it neither forgot nor abandoned those 
who seemed to have been left out in the partition. In 
what contributes to the real happiness of human life, 
these last are in no respect inferior to those who would 
seem so much above them. In ease of body, and peace 
of mind, the different ranks of life are nearly upon a 
level.'* 

Nor is the evil which is incident to an uncivilized state 
by any means so great as is commonly imagined. This 
is a class of evil, the extent of which is at all times small, 
yet the reality is less than the appearance, because it is 
provided with many mitigations. 

From the difficulty of procuring subsistence, the num- 
ber of persons who labor under the privations and suffer- 
ings of a rude state of society must of necessity be smaU. 
Whenever that number increases so as to become con- 
siderable, agriculture must be cultivated, some degree of 
civilization must commence, and its progress must keep 
at least equal pace with population. It has been esti- 
mated, that the evils belonging to the lowest state of the 
human race are confined to the four-hundredth part of 

* Smith's Theory of Moral Sentimenta, part it. chap. i. 



the whole, and that, od the largest calculation, those who 
enjoy ibe adrantagee of civilization in comparatively a 
■light degree only, cannot exceed a fortieth of the inha- 
bitants of the globe. 

Nor are these people without enjoyment. Every thing 
which is known of them proves thut their situation brings 
with it many satisfactions. It is indeed eo greatly en- 
deared to them, that it is with the utmost difficulty they 
can be induced to resign it for one which reason and 
experience show to be beyond all calculation niore ad- 
vantageous. Of this, abundant evidence is on record. 
Many experiments which have been made ou individuals 
and on tribes attest the fact. ' These people are not 
envious of that civilization of which we are so proud. 
We may wonder at their ignorance and prejudice, but 
we must recollect that men are formed by habit, and 
that all their sufTerings aad enjoyuients are comparative. 
How often do we see them rejoicing under hardships and 
bouilage, and repining at their lot, when courted by lib- 
erty and fortune ! The feelings we receive from living 
in one state of society disqualify us from judging of 
those of another*, but he who has travelled over the 
greater space will he most struck with the equal dispen- 
sation of happiness and misery, and his value for know- 
ledge will not he decreased by observing that those are 
not always the most happy who possess it. The savage, 
Btlll less than the citizen, can be made to quit that man- 
ner of life in which he is trained ; he loves the freedom 
of mind which will not be bound to any task, and which 
owns no superior; and, however tempted to mix with 
polished nations, and to better bis fortune, the first mo- 
ment of liberty brings bim to bia woods again.'* What 
ia (he just inference ] Not that his choice, when he has 
Ihepower to choose, is wise — not that bis lot, while he re- 
mains uncivilized, is advantageous — hut that pain cannot 
SresB heavily on him, and that bis situation is not unpro- 
uctive of pleasure. When he feels the pain of hunger, 
he does not reject food ; when he sees danger nigh, be 
does not refuse to avoid it. Habit can du much, but it 
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cannot make a human being in love with pain, or lead him 
to consider release from it a misfortune. From the fact, 
then, that it is confessedly difficult to wean the savage 
from the charms of an indolent and wandering life, it is 
certain that that life cannot be without some compensa- 
tion for the evils to which it is exppsed. 

But there are abundant attestations to the truth, that 
positive pleasures enjoyed in these rude states of society 
are by no means inconsiderable. * Among the North- 
American savages, when they are stationary, and the 
business of the day is over, it is customary for the entire 
village to sup together at the same time. The prelude 
to it is a dance of an hour, the dancers chanting singly 
their own exploits, and jointly those of their ancestors.'* 

'According to the ideas of the common people in 
South America,' says Humboldt, * all that is necessary 
to happiness is bananos, salted fish, a hammock, and a 
guitar. The hope of gain is a weak stimulus under a 
zone where beneficent Nature provides to man a thou- 
sand means of procuring an easy and peaceful subsis- 
tence. 't 

* The Negro exists on his native soil in the most ngree- 
Bble apathy, without even the fear of want, the chagrin of 
privation, the cares of ambition, or the ardor of desire. 'f 
At sunrise, these people form an assembly, and, as they 
are arranged in a circle consisting of thirty or forty, of 
all ages, pass their time in conversation. Their subjects 
are inexhaustible, and the amusement thus furnished is 
80 attractive, thai they separate with great reluctance, 
sometimes ])as6ing the entire day in talking, smoking, 
and diversion. * Even towards evening, I of\en observed 
these coteries in the same place, and conducted with the 
same gaiety and spirit, the conversation being as ani- 
mated as if it had just begun.'§ The evenings are de- 
voted to dancing; for, after the setting of the sun, every 
village resounds with songs and music, and ' I have often,' 

* Ashe, of the Shawnese on the banks of the Ohio, toI. iii. p. 70. 
t Humboldt, vol. iii. p, 92. 
i Golberry, toI. ii. p. 303. 

9 Golberry. Cook observes the same of the Friendly Islands, Third 
Voyage, vol. i. 
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sajs Mr. Corry, ■ listened to them with atteotioa and 
pleasure during the tranquil evenings nf the drji season.'* 
Here, then, in the easy life, and in the security as to the 
future resulting from it, which the Indian and the Afri- 
can, and other nations in similar cii'curastn.nces, enjoy, is 
a mitigation of the evils to which they are subject, and a 
Gonipensatian for the inferior rank they hold in the great 
aggregate of human Bocieiy.t 

Nor is the situation of the lowest of mankind unpro- 
ductive of those circumstances which form character and 
constitute a slate of discipline. 'There is no situation 
in which a rational heing is placed, from that of the best 
instructed Christain down to the condition of the rudest 
barhurian, which affords not room for moral agency — 
for the acquisition, exercise, and display of voluntary 
qualities, good and bad. Health and sickness, enjoyment 
and suffering, riches and poverty, knowledge and igno- 
rance, power and subjection, liberty and bondage, civili* 
zation and barbarity, have all their oSices and duties. 
All serve for the formation of character ; for, when we 
speak of a state of [rial, it must be remembered, that 
characters arc not only tried, or proved, or detected, hut 
that they are generated also, and formed by circumstan- 
ces. The best dispositions may subsist under the most 
depressed, tiie most afflictive fortunes. A West-Indian 
slave, who, with his wrongs, retains his benevolence, I 
for my part look upon as amongst the foremost of human 
characters for the rewards of virtue. The kind master 
of such a slave — that is, he who, in the esercise of an in- 
ordinate authority, postpones in any degree his own in- 
terest to bis slave's comfort — is likewisi 



character; but still he is inferior to his slave. All, how- 
ever, which I contend for, is, that these situations, oppo- 
site OS they may be in every other view, are both trials, 
and equally such. The observation may be applied to 
every other condition — to the whole range of the scale, 
not excepting even its lowest extremity. *j: 

■ Corn on the Windward Cfliit. p. 153. 

t See KecDrdi ofthe C[e«iion,ial,ii.chap. ti., in which the CiiU of aa 
BBciviliied ililB ua full; and ulianicterily conaidered. 
t Pilcj'i Nilural Theology, p. SSS. 
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It maj be proper, in concluding this survey of the 
different classes of evil, to notice those evils of the social 
state which are supposed to result from what is termed 
the principle of population. The author of the Essay 
on Population, assuming the fact, that the human spe- 
cies doubles itself in the United States of America every 
twenty-five years, argues, that it must have an inhe- 
rent tendency to this duplication, and that consequently 
it would thus double itself always and every where, were 
not the increase prevented by causes to which sufficient 
attention has not been paid. Further, he maintains, 
that, while a thousand millions of people are as easily 
doubled every twenty-five years, by the power of popu- 
lation, as a thousand, the food to support this vast in- 
crease can by no means be obtained with the same facil- 
ity — that man is necessarily confined in room — that all 
the fertile land must soon be occupied — and, in short, 
that the ascertained law is, that population increases in 
geometrical, but subsistence in arithmetical progression. 

The consequence is obvious. Suppose the average 
produce of the Island of Great Britain could be doubled 
in the first twenty-five years. In the next twenty-five 
years it is impossible to suppose it could be quadrupled. 
Suppose it, however, quadrupled. Call the population 
of the island eleven millions, and suppose the present pro- 
duce equal to the easy support of such a number. In the 
first twenty-five years, the population would be twenty- 
two millions, and, the food being also doubled, the means 
of subsistence would be equal to this increase. In the 
next twenty-five years, the population would be forty- 
four millions, and the means of subsistence only equal 
to the support of thirty-three millions. In the next period, 
the population would be eighty-eight millions, and the 
means of subsistence just equal to the support of half 
that number. And, at the conclusion of the first century, 
the population would Jbe one hundred and seventy-six 
millions, and the means of subsistence only equal to the 
support of fij[\y-five millions, leaving a population of one 
hundred and twenty-one millions totally unprovided for. 

Moreover, it is contended, that the consequence of 
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this principle is immediate — that, long before all the laad 
in a country is brought under cultivatiou, or that which 
best repays the Inbor of the husbandman affords the ut- 
most it ia capable of producing — as soon, in fact, as the 
quantity of food actually raised is inadequate to the com- 
fonable support of the number of persons actually ex- 
isting — want, and its inseparable companions, rice and 
misery, must appear — that, although by that Jaw of na- 
ture, which renders food necessary to the life of man, 
population cannot actually increase beyond the lowest 
nourishment capable of supporting it, yet it may, and its 
constant tendency is, and, in point of fact, it always does 
increase, beyond the supply of food necessary to support 
it iu ease and comfort ; whence this hypothesis explains, 
why, in e?ery country of which there is any record, ex- 
cepting only amongst the first possessors of uncleared 
land, poverty prevails amongst some of its members; 
because, from a principle inherent in human nature, the 
tendency of the human race is to increase, till the popu- 
lation presses against the limit of the means of subsis- 
tence; so that in every country there will always be a 
greater number of persons than the actual and available 
supply of food can easily and comfortably nourish. 

Into the controversy to nhich these speculations have 
given origin, and which is still agitated, this is not tha 
]>lace to enter. It is necessary only to observe, that an 
actual increase of the human species, in a geometrical 
ratio, for any considerable period together, is impossible, 
and that this impossibility ia distinctly ndniiltcd. The 
late advocates of the hypothesis of Mr. Mahhus are 
anxious to disclaim all idea of an increase in any pro- 
portion that is strictly regular. But it is contended, 
that if it he conceded, that the increase at the assigned 
rale is not regular, the nature of the propositon ia wholly 
changed ; the geometrical ratio is given up, and all that 
can be said of the increase, however great and rapid, ia, 
that there is a power in the human species to multiply 
its numbers greatly and rapidly. Mr. Malihus says that 
population, when unchecked, goes on doubling itself 
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the order of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, &c This, 
it is argued, is not possible, because the first term in the 
series does not at any fixed period with invariable cer* 
taintj become two, the second term, nor does^wo at any 
fixed period with invariable certainty become three, nor 
three, four, and so on. That the quantity represented 
by these terms should, at the period stated in the propo« 
sition, with invariable certainty, be doubled, is plainly 
indispensable to the progression. The slightest altera- 
tion in that quantity must be fatal to the uniformity of 
the result ; fatal, that is, to the geometrical progression. 
The proposition is, that the quantity represented by ] , 
say 10,000,000, in twenty-five years becomes 2, that is, 
20,000,000— in fifty years, 4, that is, 40,000,000— in 
seventy-five years, 8, that is, 80,000,000— in one hundred 
years, 16, that is, 160,000,000— and so on. But if, in 
the precise period specified, this quantity be not invaria- 
bly augmented in this precise ratio — if it be not so aug- 
mented in every successive period — if at one period the 
number remain stationary, at another increase, and at 
another diminish, there can be no proper geometrical 
progression.* Nothing, then, it is contended, in human 

* Since, indeed, the second generation possesses the power of increas- 
ing as fast as the first, and the third as fast as the second, and so on, the 
increase may not improperly be said to be of a. geometriad characters and 
in this sense it may oe of a (geometrical character, without being in strict 
geometrical progression. The two propositions are by no means identi- 
cal. If an increase, at a fixed rate, has never gone on with re^arity 
beyond three or four periods, but the regularity of the progression has 
uniformly been interrupted, and always must be interrupted, by tiiose 
circumstances which are denominated checks, in what real orpracticai 
tense can the increase be said to be in geometrical progression 7 What 
is gained by this mode of expression ? Mr. Mai thus nimself affirms, that, 
' in the actual state of every society which has come within onr tiew, 
the natural progress of population has been constantly and powerfully 
checked^ ana that no improved form of government, no plans of emigra- 
tion, no benevolent institutions, and no degree or direction of national 
industry, can prevent the continued action of a great check to population, 
in some form or other.' — Eseay on Pomdationf vol. iii. book iv. ch^. i. 
pp. 63, 64, 5th edition.— What, then, is the utility of saying that popula- 
tion, IF unchecked, would increase in geometrical progression, when it 
is thus expressly conceded, that population can never be without the cqn- 
tinued action of a great check ? Surely, without clouding the subject 
^ith the geometricsd progression, it would be better to saj that there it 
a constant tendency in population to a great and rapid increase — that 
population must always possess the inherent power or doubling its num- 



afiaira, is certain, if it be not certnia that the ii 
t^« numbera of mankind is most irregular. Sometimes, 
for a certnin period, say twenty-five years, there is an 
increftde ; that increase has never been knotvn to proceed 
in the same pruportion four periods together. SomttimeB, 
for a certain period, there is a dimiDUtion ; that diminu- 
tion has never been known to proceed in the same pro- 
portion four periods togetiier. Sumetimes, for a certain 
period, the number is at a stand ; the period during which 
it remains stationary is equally irregular. How, then, it 
is demanded, can numbers, which thus incessantly fluc- 
toate, proceed in geometrical progression ? 

It will be aiistvered, this reasoning is fouuded on the 
actual state of population, whereas the argument to 
which it is opposed has respect to the inherent power of 
population, and to the results of that power, supposing 
its operations were unchecked. It is replied, that it has 
been shown above, that, according to the statement of 
Mr. Malthus himself, no state of society can be conceived, 
in which checks must not of necessity exist, and that, 
therefore, it is of the essence of this proposition, to sup- 
pose what in the nature of things is insupposable. But 
if the advocates of this hypothesis will be content to say, 
that there is an inherent power in population, constantly, 
rapidly, and greatly to increase, there will no longer re- 
main any essential diflerence of opinion between them 
and their opponents. It follows, from some of Mr. 
Godwin's own statements,* that there is a power in the 
human species, under certain circumstances, rapidly to 
multiply its numbers; and, if the geometrical ratio be 
fiven up, this is all which Mr. Malthus himself can 
affirm. In the principle, that there is an inherent power 
of increase, they are agreed : they differ only according 
to the ratio of increase, which both must allow it is not 
possible to determine with exactnesH from any data we 
jet possess. The one contends that the ratio of increase 

I ben u oMily »llet Ihe ««oond nnd third, or after Iho hundrodth or Ihoii- 
mdlh dii[ilicatinn, u litei Ihe Gnt, but that Ihii cannot poiiaibl; be the 
• Mr. Godwin sllowi. lh»t iu Sweden there hsi been a doubling of the 
populilion, IVam ptoarenliDn unty, in little more thun one liundied jeai. 
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is extremely rapid — the other, that, though it maj be 
occasionally rapid, it is generally slow ; but, at all events, 
Mr. Godwin must admit the truth so constantly and 
earnestly inculcated by Mr. Malthus; for it follows, 
from the facts recognized by himself, no less than from 
the theory he opposes, namely, that prudential restraint 
is necessary, that without it indigence is inevitable, 
and that the consequence of indigence must be vice and 
misery. 

Without doubt, the final decision of this controversy 
will depend upon the facts that shall be ascertained, re- 
lative to the number of emigrants into America. The 
system of Mr. Malthus is founded upon the assumption, 
that the increase in America has been produced by pro- 
creation only. ' That increase has frequently been as- 
certained to be from procreation only,' is the proposition 
to which he constantly has resource, and on which every 
thing is made to rest. If this proposition shall be con- 
firmed, his system is established ; if it shall be refuted* it 
falls. 

To a certain extent, indeed, some objection might still 
reasonably be made to his second main position, namely, 
that while population, if suffered to expand freely, would 
go on for ever to increase in geometrical progression, 
subsistence could not, by the wisest and best combina- 
tion of human agency, be doubled faster than in arithme- 
tical progression. In answer to this, it is urged, that 
civilization itself is founded on the principle ,^ and depends 
upon the fact, that every man has the power of produc- 
ing more than is necessary to his own subsistence — and 
that this alone is sufficient to prove, that, let mankind 
increase in whatever ratio they may, subsistence may be 
made to keep pace with it, until the whole habitable globe 
shall have been cultivated in such a manner as actually to 
yield all that it is physically capable of yielding'-^thatj 
whatever be the ratio of increase among mankind, it is 
in the power of man to cause vegetables and animals, the 
food of man, to increase with equal rapidity up to the 
point just stated — that if the vegetable productions of the 
earth cannot be doubled in a geometrical progression, 
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there ia not the sliodow of reason to believe that auy 
Thing in nature can, anJ that, in regard to animals, if 
tfaey increase in the same sort of series as human beinge, 
^Thich there is no reason to doubt, there can be no want 
of subsistence, whatever be that series, fur this increase 
IB BUbsistenec ; — lastly, that the actual increase, whatever 
be its ratio, must necessarily be by infants, who consume 
little — that the demand for subsistence, therefore, at wliat- 
ever rate the consumers multiply, must be gradual, and, 
consequently, that it must always be possible to raise the 
additional quantity which may be needed — at least until 
the earth shall he physically capable of yielding no more 
than it actually produces. 

From this account of the real state of the (]uestion, the 
following conclusions are deducible, for the sake of es- 
tablishing which, the subject has been here adverted to. 

I. In the first place, it is evident, thai, even if the law 
of population he such as is stated by Mr. Malthus, it is 
not incompatible with the progressive improvement of 
man. It is commonly said that this hypotliesis must de- 
grade man in the estimation of man, because it repre- 
sents him as too cheap, and thai this low estimation of 
the value of a human being, this contempt of human na- 
ture, is fata! to human improvement, and is at the foun- 
dation of the enormous errors of statesmen, and the 
S'gantic crimes of warriors — that they could not squander 
e and violate happiness as they do, did they judge of 
man as he is — that their estimation of him ia universally 
acknowledged to have arisen from their own selfish and 
ill-regulated passions, but that to view him as the Essay 
on Population represents him, is to render him valueless 
in the eye of reason itself— lo make philosophy enter 
into an alliance with tyranny against him — to snatch 
from science the shield she was wont to hold over him, 
and to cover wilh it his direst foes — error, corruption, 
and oppression. 

But it may well he questioned, whether, on a sober 
and thorough consideration of the siilijcct, tliere will ap- 
pear to be any truth in this repre^entution ; for the dig- 
nity and worth of man must dej)end upon ^that he is, 
10 • 
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and it is not possible that any opinion respecting the rate 
at which he multiplies his species can afiect our estima- 
tion of his nature, his faculties, and his capacity of im- 
provement, for the plain reason, that these must remain 
just the same, whatever that rate may be. 

Because man is endowed with the faculty of reasooi 
can foresee the consequences of his actions, and regulate 
liis conduct by a prudent regard to his wellbeing, there- 
fore it is in his power to derive from the law of popula- 
tion, supposing it to be such as has been stated, the most 
excellent advantages, and to prevent it from producing 
any evil whatever. Suppose the principle of population 
really is what Mr. M althus says it is — capable, in no long 
time, of peopling all the stars, and that, if it had gone 
on unchecked for eighteen hundred years, it would have 
produced men enough to fill the whole visible universe 
with human creatures, as thick as they could stands- 
how easy» then, must it be, to people this vast desart, and 
to crowd with intelligent and happy creatures places over 
which for ages have been extended the line of desolation 
and the stone of emptiness ! < The quantity of happiness 
in any given district so far depends upon the number of 
inhabitants, that, in comparing adjoining periods in the 
same country, the collective happiness will be nearly iu 
the exact proportion of the numbers ; consequently, the 
decay of population is the greatest evil that a state can 
suffer, and the improvement of it is the object which 
ought in all countries to be aimed at, in preference to 
every other political purpose whatever.' t 

Viewing, then, the vast proportion of the habitable 
globe which is at present without an inhabitant, and con- 
templating the immeasurable increase of human subsis- 
tence which it is allowed the earth might be made to yield, 
I should say, with the able opponent of Mr. Malthus, 
' How delightful a speculation is it, that man is endowed 
by all-bountiful Nature with an unlimited power to mul- 
tiply his species ! I would look out upon the cheerless 
and melancholy world which at present is but a great 

* Principles of Political Economy, p. 227. 

t Poley't Moral and Political Economy, book vi. chap. zi. 



desart, anJ imagine it all cultivated, eli iia|)roved, all 
?ariegate(l, with a multitude of huinau bcitigs in a state 
of illumination, of innocence, and of active beuevolence, 
to which the progreSH of tliuught and the eiilargeinenl of 
mind seem naturally to lead, beyond any thing that haa 
yet any where been realized. 1 would count up the acres 
and the square miles of the surface uf the earth, and con- 
sider them all as the estate, iu fee simple, uf the human 
intellect. I would extend my view from China and Eng- 
land, countries already moderately, and but moderate- 
ly peopled, to the plains of North America, of South 
America, of Africa, of many tracts of Asia, of the north 
of Europe, uf Spain, and various other divisions of the 
prolific world. I should contemplate with delight the 
extensive emigrations which have taken place to North 
America, and plan and chalk out, as far as my capacity 
and endowments of study would permit me, similar emi- 
grations to other parts of the world, that should finally 
make the whole earth at least as populous as Cliina is at 
present.' • 

Under a wise and upright administration of affairs, the 
power of multiplication in man, however extensive, might 
be rendered (he source of an immeasurable increase of 
liappiness over the face of the whole earth, and wisdom 
and integrity might prevent for ever those evil conse- 
qaences which inevitably follow when that administration 
ia without witdom and integrity. Those consequences, 
therefore, ought in all justice to be referred, not to the 
principle of population, but to the institutions of society. t 

■ Godwin or FopulaUon, pp. 450, 451 . 

t Brlhe initilmiansDrancisl; i> bere meant, not merely poaiiive Iswf, 
bil tin Guilomi, liSngeB, ind pnclical ipirit ntaich grow Qui of Ihtta. 
Kodirectinititutiom.ilii truo, can provide for all circumMonces, or ttEU- 
lile all the pualoni j but thoue in>tilutionp mnj be to wieelj' adapledto 
lbs Bitora inniiiii, u to inaura to individuBla knowledge, lirlue, and hap- 
piDDH; and with knowledge, lirtae, Uld happineas, individuala can avert 
«rili which it is certainly not in the power ufauj govemroenllo ptevenl. 
It doei not admit or nueilion, I hat, were the gotemment uf thia counlrj 
ta expend but the lllhe oT what it does eipend in war and in patronaef , 
apon the inMilnlion and aupportofthe wisest arrangemenW tlial migh I lie 
deiiaed. Tor the educitioo oF the children of Ihe poor, (using the term 

IcquisiliDn of knowledge, but of industrious and virluiiua habila,) "era 
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^hey do not disprove the wisdom and goodness of the 
Deitj, in the appointment of the law, but they show the 
follj of man in the neglect of his true interest. The law 
itself is beneficent, because, as has been shown, it is ca- 
pable of producing an immeasurable increase of happi- 
ness, and because it is in the power of man to render it 
wholly and for ever innoxious. He might render it in- 
noxious, because he can obtain the mastery over the 
grosser impulses of appetite, and give to the higher facul- 
ties of his nature the government. By a wise arrange- 
ment of the circumstances in which he is placed at an 
early period, and trained to maturity, he might be made 
to see his own interest so clearly, and induced to pursue 
it so steadily, that it should not be possible for him to 
deviate from the course prescribed by an enlightened 
regard to his wellbeing. This opinion is founded on the 
universally-admitted truth, that man is what the circum- 
stances in which he is placed make him ; and, resting my 
hope on this basis, I would say, even though the specu- 
lations of Mr. Malthus possess absolute truth and cer- 
tainty, the advancement of man might nevertheless be 
as glorious as philosophy and benevolence have ever 
dreamed, and, for their efforts to promote that advance- 
ment, there will still be the greatest reason and the best 
encouragement. 

II. In the second place, admitting the existence of the 
law of population, its appointment is not inconsistent with 
the divine benevolence. This must be obvious from what 
has been already advanced. The law of population, it 
has been clearly proved, is capable of producing an im- 
measurable increase of happiness. It has been shown, 
that it is in the power of man to prevent it from occa- 
sioning any evil whatever ; any evil it actually produces, 
therefore, is not chargeable on the law, and cannot pos- 

government sincerely and earnestly to endeavor thus to put inta active 
operation all the knowledge, philanthropy, and religion, wnich would be 
delighted to aid it in planning and executing such arrangements, in two 
generations this country would possess a peasantry intefiigent, industri- 
ous, Tirtuous, and happy, beyona what the world has ever yet witnessed, 
amongst which the terrible evils that prevail at present, and have so long 
prevailed, could not possibly exist. 
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liJBblj bring into question llic tviadom and goodness of him 

ft who appointed it. 

But, even admitting ihnt this law docs produce some 

|.eri], which no wisdom can prevent, and no exertions in iti- 
sing that it renders man in some re- 

' gpecta a less noble and less happy creature than philo* 
■ophy and benevolence hafe sooielimea thought him, 
(eonceaaiops for which it would be extremely difficult to 
ehow the necessity,) even in this case, it would by no 
means involve the divine goodness in doubt, because man 
might be a less uoble and happy creature than he lias 
been judged to be, or than he actually is, without any 
■ m and benignity of liis Creator. 
son, we can never too often 
recur to the sound maxim, that of no condition, in which 
there is upon the whole a balance of enjoyment, can it 
with truth be said, tbaE its appointment ia not consistent 
with wiadom and goodness. Be the evils which would 
result from the operation of this law great as any one 
can imagine, still, every human being might, upon the 
whole, the whole of his existence considered, enjoy more 
than he suffers; nay, the balance of enjoyment even in 
the present state might be in his favor; and being so, no 
creature could require more. To all objections to this 
jystem, therefore, upon the nitre ground of its inconsis- 
tency with the divine wisdom and goodness, this would 
be a sufficient answer. There may be objections, and 
insuperable objections to it on other grounds, but on this 
alone it cannot be overthrown. 

A believer in this theory might assume higher ground. 
He might contend, that all the evila which actually result 
from such a constitution of man, and auch a condition of 
society as that to which it leads, are designed by ilie 
Deity to produce ultimate good, and tliat a preponder- 
SDCe of good ia the actual result even at present. If an 
inequality of condition be a state the most conducive to 
tuunan happiness, because in this stale the foculties of 
toan are most complelely developed, and his virtues most 
perfectly formed and moat constantly exercised, then the 
principle of population, it might be argued, must be ad- 
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tnitted to be highly beneficial, since it is the chief agent 
by which that inequality is rendered certain and inevita- 
ble. In a state of society in which every man's share of 
the conveniences and comforts of life depends upon him-* 
self — in which he must look wholly to his own conduct 
and character for the acquisition and preservation of 
wealth, and honor, and power, and fame — for whatever 
portion he obtains of the treasures of literature and sci- 
ence, and for whatever measure he enjoys of that refined 
and exalted pleasure which flows from an intercourse 
with the wise and good — in a state of society so consti- 
tuted, the great incentives to human action, hope and 
fear, must be afforded with unfailing strength and un- 
ceasing constancy. And, accordingly, we do actually 
see, that to this hope and fear, this hope of rising and 
this fear of falling, is owing all that activity and enter- 
prise, all that physical, intellectual, and moral exertion, 
which render society what it is, and which give us the 
best assurance of its future improvement. And the same 
condition of society must of necessity produce exactly 
that combination of circumstances which is calculated, 
in^ the best possible manner, to form and to prove the 
moral character of man. In this view, the principle we 
are considering assumes, in the opinion of its advocates, 
an importance which entitles it to rank with almost any 
ascertained law of the physical or moral world. It is 
the conclusion of all sound philosophy, it is the clear, 
express, and constantly-repeated doctrine of revelation, 
that the present is a state of discipline, in which it is in- 
tended by his Creator, that the human being should be 
prepared for a higher and happier state of existence. 
To fit it for this purpose, the present state must contain 
a certain mixture of good and evil, and whether good or 
evil happen, in general, to an individual, must depend 
upon certain conditions. Now it is contended by the 
advocates of this principle, that the circumstances in 
which it must of necessity place every moral agent are 
precisely those which are required by a state of disci- 

gline — ^that, accordingly, this great law of human nature 
as every appearance of having been framed with a refe- 
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I Wnce tr> this conditian of the human being — that, in the 
L ifirat place, it benrs upon it the Btamp and character of a 
I Jaw, for it is strong aad general, and, in the second place, 
I 4ba.t, in the whole range of the laws of nature, with which 
I ■we are acquainted, there is not oue which in so remark- 
-*ble a manner coincides with and confirms this scriptural 
TiBW of the state of man on earth ; because tijere is not 
one which so Bdmirably secures that comhination of cir- 
cumstances, nut of which must ever arise hope ajid fear, 
love and hatred, joy and sorrow, wealth and poverty, 
benignity and malevolence — all the allectiona and all (he 
passions, all the virtues and all the vices, and in the 
midst of which the character must not only be formed, 
but proved. 

Whether this be really so, must be left to the indivi- 
dual judgment of enlightened and inquiring men; but 
such is the view which is exhibited in the Essay on Popu- 
lation, andthisought to be borne in mind. Many things 
have been said, both of that essay and of its author, 
which are neither just nor candid. Mr. Malthus appears 
to have written with the most benevolent intention, and 
it is difficult to conceive how any one can rise from the 
P«rusal of hia work without a conviction, that he is sin- 
cerely and deeply anxious to lessen the prevalence of 
want and sufTering, and to improve the condition of the 
poor.* It is most unjustifiable to represent him as the 
advocate of vice and misery, because he endeavors to 
■how that vice and misery must be produced by the ope- 
; «Ktton of the law of population, unless these consequen- 
pea are prevented by foresight and prudence. He may 
' e wrong in assigning so rapid an increase to the human 
:ieB Hs he does; he may have founded hia law of 
alation on circumstances insufficient to establish it ; 
X still the main object of his work, that which he keeps 
mstaotly in view, and to which ho incessantly recurs, 
point out how the pernicious consequences of this 
, how the vice and misery which he thinks 




linlji be confeHed, it is » Rreat defpcl in hii work, IhU 
Qoliicd — certainly that ho hu not more dwelt upon — tha 
produced by bulliulitutioDB and bad gaverDm«at, 
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it naturally tends to produce, maj be counteracted. That 
there is no other method of improving the condition of 
the poor, than that of rendering them more provident 
and more independent — that the consequence of impru- 
dence must be indigence, and the consequence of indi- 
gence, vice and misery, are the obvious truths he incul- 
cates — truths vrhich no one can doubt, whatever be his 
opinions respecting the rate at which the numbers of 
mankind increase. And if, according to the geometrical 
ratio, these consequences follow with greater certainty, 
and to a greater extent, it is not the less true, that it is 
in the power of prudence and foresight to prevent them. 
And, if it be in the power of prudence and foresight to 
prevent them, that is all which is essential to the hope 
of the philanthropist, and to the justification of the ap- 
pointment of the Creator. 

There can be no doubt that the happiness, and even 
the existence, of millions of human beings depend upon 
the ultimate decision of this controversy. In the mean 
time, no one can form a just opinion concerning it, who 
does not study it with a calm and unprejudiced mind. 
It is the prevailing opinion, that the views of Mr. Malthus 
are hostile to the best exertions of benevolence, and in- 
volve the dispensations of the Deity in deep and inscru- 
table darkness. It was absolutely necessary, therefore, 
to enter somewhat into this subject, in an argument on 
the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, derived from 
the constitution of man and the frame of society. And 
it is no small satisfaction to perceive, that, be the law of 
population what it may, the benignity of the Creator, 
in the appointment of the constitution of man, of his 
capacity for improvement, and of the possibility of se- 
curing that improvement by the melioration of his con- 
dition, and the removal of many of the evils from whi<^h 
he at present suffers, remains much the same. Indeed, 
however this controversy be determined, the great inter- 
ests of man must remain the same ; for, to advert again 
to an observation already made, to what, after all, does 
the difference between Mr. Malthus and those who are ad- 
verse to his hypothesis amount ! Mr. Malthus says, that, 




^ tion 
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, Boiler circumstances favorable to its iacrease, population 
to double itself every twenty-five years, so long 
t ho He favorable cLrcuinBtaDceB continue; but he dis- 
ictly states, that these circumstaaces have never, in 
any age or country, actually continued but for very short 
'periodB. Mr. Godwin says, that in Sweden, (where 
atany of the circumstances favorable to a rapid increaM 
obviously do not exist,) population has doubled itself in 
the space ofoue hundred years; and he does not appear 
to doubt, that, were the circumstances which have ena- 
bled it bo to double itself to coniinue, it would go on to 
increase at this rate. The one then affirms, that, under 
circum stances exceedingly favorable to population, it 
has doubled itself for some successive periods every 
twenty-five years — the other, that, under circumstances 
not peculiarly favorable to population, it has only doubled 
itself in the course of one hundred years. In the princi- 
ple, that there is an inherent power in population to in- 
crease, they are agreed ; the difference between them 
amounts to no more than this : tlie oue affirms (hat popu- 
lation naturally tends to increase four times faster than 
the other says we have any proof from authentic records 
that it actually has increased for any considerable period. 
But, whichever opinion future investigation may establish, 
the difierence surely is not of such magnitude, that it 
may reasonably unsettle our convictions of the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator, in the constitution of hu- 
man nature, and change our conceptions of the condi- 
tion in which man must be content to live on the earth, 
it he the law of his nature, to increase with the 
iwness for which Mr. Godwin contends, or with four 
imes the rapidity, as Mr. Malthus maintains, his wel- 
fare is alike provided for; his most important interests 
are unaffected; his facuhjea and endowments are just 
the same, and it must be in the power of those faculties 
and endowments to enable him to live in equal compe- 
tence and freedom, with equal virtue and happiness. 

whatever manner, then, this question respecting 

■inciple of population be decided, we may rest with 

the wisdom and goodness of the divine 
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appointment, and anticipate with equal confidence the 
future advancement of mankind. And when we consi- 
der the improTements which have lately been made in 
some of the arts that essentially conduce to the comfort 
of life— *the noble discoveries of science — the unezam-** 
pled extension of education — the important knowledge 
which by its means is diffused, and is rapidly spreading 
among all classes of the people-^the enlightened opi* 
nions which are beginning to prevail on those subjects 
which most deeply affect the present and the future hap- 
piness of mankind, and on which the most inveterate 
prejudices and the most pernicious errors were formerly 
entertained — the daily-increasing advantages connected 
with the press — ^that admirable invention, by which the 
improvements and discoveries of an individual are se- 
cured to the whole race, and to all ages — ^the rapid com- 
munication >yhich is maintained, not only between the 
different parts of the same country, but between all the 
nations of the globe, and the increasing measure in which 
the advantages enjoyed by one are shared by all — ^in a 
word, the general and vast progress which society, iiot- 
withstanding its remaining evils, has unquestionably 
made, it is impossible not to indulge the brightest hopes 
of its future advancement, and with that advancement id 
inseparably connected the removal of many of the evils 
which have hitherto prevailed in the social state, and 
the mitigation of all. There is especially good rea- 
son to believe, that as it advances there will be a pro- 
gressive improvement in the spirit in which the affairs of 
life will be conducted, and that, if it be too much to hope, 
that purely disinterested benevolence will become the 
master-spring of society, we may be at least assured that 
an enlightened self-love will be the governing principle 
of conduct. Men will at length perceive, that in pursu- 
ing their own advantage they must promote the welfare 
of their fellow-beings — that the selfishness which seeks 
its own gratification at the expense of another's happi- 
ness must defeat itself — that he only can obtain genuine 
success in the struggle of life, who acts on the principle, 
that it is an interchange of kind and Uberal offices, who 
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I «eorna to rise by attempting another's full, and who can 
I 4*ste no Bweeineaa in the bliss which is purchased by 
Each will still labor to promote bis own 
.individual advantage, but the competitors will be liberal 
] And enlightened, and the contest will be generous. It 
will be philosopher contending witli philosopher, pa- 
triot with patriot, and philanthropist with philanthropist. 
ifPilhout doubt, every commercial, political, scientific, 
and hterary pursuit might be couducted in this spirit; 
for distinguished individuals, in each of these honorable 
professions, do actually exemplify this spirit even at pre- 

And, were the powerful ofQces of the state filled by 
Buch men, there would be a gradual abolition of those 
institntions which are hostile to freedom and happiness. 
True liberty would flourish. No ban would be fixed on 
the investigation of any subject of human inquiry. Error 
would not be allowed to lavish on its advocates the high- 
est emoluments and honors of the state, nor truth tojn- 
rolve its friends in disgrace and penury. The espres- 
siuti of opinion would be free. Legislatioii would be 
restricted to conduct — not extended to opinion, and the 
tendency of every penal infliction would be to prevent 
the commission of crimes, and to reform the criminal — 
not first to corrupt, and then to exterminate. It is the 
(pirit of wisdom, the spirit of patriotism, and the spirit 
of benevolence, which has rendered the state of society, 
amongst persons of liberal education in Great Britain, so 
immeasurably superior to that amongst the wretched in- 

I ii&bitants of Tierra del Fucgo, and it is not unreasonable 
"to hope, that the same spirit may ultimately give to the 
inhabitants of Britain as great a superiority over their 
yreient condition, as iheir present condition is superior 

I 4o that of the savage. 

In the condition of the poorer class especially, it is 
e to effect a most beneficial change. The capital 
eril under which they suffer, the great source of every 

[ Jitbsr, is ignorance. It is melancholy to reflect on the 

K'ofoundncstof that ignorance. Those only whom phi* 
nthropy or piety bae induced to mix with them, in 
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order to ascertain their state, and to improye it, bare 
any adequate conception of its extent. These benevo- 
lent persons know, and these alone really know, that, to 
anexercised minds, the whole creation, and all its won- 
ders and beauties, are a blank — that of these unhappy 
people it is literally true, that they have eyes, but they 
see not, and understanding, but they perceive not — that 
the most magnificent appearances in nature produce on 
them no impression — that events the most momentous, 
affecting for ages the destiny of their whole race, excite 
in them no emotion — that subjects the most important, 
involving their own highest happiness for life and for 
immortality, create in them no interest — that the vacuity 
of their minds is all but absolute — that this absence of 
any thing that approximates to an intellectual concep- 
tion, regards alike the most common circumstances out 
of the routine of their ordinary occupations, and the 
truths which it concerns them most to know. Yet there 
is abundant evidence, that the minds of those in the low- 
est station might be awakened, their noblest faeulties^ de* 
reloped, and their highest improvement secured. They 
mi^t be taught the value of the mind itself, and the im- 
portance of exercising and improving it. They might 
be taught the usefulness of knowledge, by being made to 
observe some of its most striking and advantageous ap- 
plications to the purposes of life. They might be made 
acquainted with some of the more simple laws of nature, 
and with the true explanation of many of the phenomena 
depending upon them. That they should ever be able to 
understand the mysteries of science, or to comprehend 
her more profound investigations, it were vain to hope ; 
but, from the ease with which very young and unexpand- 
ed minds understand the rudiments of science, sulQScient- 
ly to comprehend the principles on which many of the 
phenomena of nature depend, that excite our daily at- 
tention, and, when those principles are understood, our 
daily wonder and admiration, it is obviously possible to 
convey to the lowest of the people much of this know- 
ledge, and thus to enable them to look on the world as an 
« interpreted and intelligible yolume,* iniitead of a total 
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Uank, and to understand the true order and beauty of 
nature, instead uf acquieBcing in the most contemptibls 
•ccDuutsofpheuomeim which cannot altogether and at all 
times escape their notice. With the principle of many 
of the arts, and especially of those which are connected 
wUh their own calling', tliey might bo made intimately 
acquainted; and experience has shoira that their infor- 
nation might be extended, without disadvantage, to some 
knowledge of geography, of the solar system, of the 
' liietory of their own country, and of the ancient world. 
Vitb the fundamental principles of government, and the 
Aindamental duties of governors and of the governed — • 
with the essential principles of political economy — with 
those especially, by a regard to which, it is indispensa- 
ble to their iadependcnce and comfort that they should 
regulate their own conduct, they might be made fully 
acquainted. With the great doctrines and duties of re- 
ligion — with the attributes, dispensations, and govern- 
ment of the Supreme Being — with the true object and 
end of the present life — with the evidence tbat there is 
a future state of reward and punishment, of immortal!, 
ty and ever-increasing happiness to the virtuous, and of 
just retribution to the vicious — with the principal histo- 
rical facts which establish the truth of Christianity, ond 
th« manner in which the simplicity, the subhmity, and 
the purity of its precepts prove its divine origin — with 
its undisputed doctrines, with its controverted doctrines, 
with the chief arguments employed to establish and to 
disprove each — with its holy precepts, and with the 
awful responsibility which so much light and such inesti- 
mable advantages attach to every reasonable creature — 
with all this, every individual in the lowest class of so- 
ciety might be made perfectly familiar. Is it possible to 
doubt that so much instruction might be communicated ? 
I Say that the distribution of labor shall remain for ever 
[ the same as it is at present, and the time devoted lo it 
same, (which cannot be,) still let it be considered, 
-what might be done in the years of childhood, during 
[ tbe period of youth, in the hours of the Sunday, and 
^ how much persons instructed to a certain extent may be 
11' 
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fairly supposed capable of improTing themselves in those 
hours of leisure which come to all. There is no reason 
to doubt that all which is here anticipated might be 
accomplished, even by individual exertion ; but, if the 
efforts of individuals were to receive that aid which they 
ought to receive — if that national energy whii^h has been 
devoted to the puposes of a criminal ambition were di- 
rected to the improvement of the intellectual and moral 
condition of the people — what might not be effected ? 

* If a contemplative and religious man, looking back 
through one or two centuries, were enabled to take, with 
an adequate comprehension of intellect, the sum and 
value of so much of the astonishing course of the nation- 
al exertions of this country, as the Supreme Judge has 
put to the criminal account of pride and ambition, and if 
he could then place, in contrast to the transactions on 
which that mighty amount has been expended, a sober 
estimate of what so much exerted vigor might have ac- 
complished for the intellectual and moral exaltation of 
the people, it could not be without an emotion of horror 
that he would say. Who is to be accountable — who has 
been accountable for this difference ? ' * 

There cannot be in the Christian world any such thing 
as a nation habitually absolved from the duty of raising 
its people from ignorance, in consideration of a necessity 
of expending its vigor in foreign enterprize. The con- 
cern of redeeming the people from a degraded condition 
is a duty at all events, and to an entire certainty — a 
duty imperative and absolute ; but, whether rulers and 
the ascendant classes will co-operate or not, individuals 
must persevere. And, at least for ages to come, it is to 
individual exertion we must look for every thing that is 
effectual in the promotion of this great work. 

And let the promoters of education never forget, that, 
in every school they establish, they oblige a multitude of 
youthful spirits to direct their attention to something 
foreign to their wild amusements — that they force them 
to make a protracted, and in many instances a success- 
ful effort to think — that they enable them to acquire a 

* Foster's Evils of Popular Ignorance. 
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at isiaviBible and immaterial — to rise 
mal stale, to tread in the precincta of 
I intellectu&l economy, the economy of thought and ' 
ith, in which tho are to live fur every. Let them 
(•member, that a number of ideas, decidedly the most 
iBporiaat that were ever formed in human thought, or 
Aparted from the Supreme Mind, will be so taught in 
^^e institutions, that it is absolutely certain they will 
B fixed irrevocably and for ever on the minds of many 
if the pupils — that it will be as impossible to erase them 
torn their memory, as to extinguish the stars — and in 
the case of many, perhaps the majority of these youth- 
I fti] beings, advancing into the temptations of life, these 
grand ideas, thus fixed deep in their souls, will distinctly 
present themselves to judgment and conscience an in- 
calculable number of times. And what a number, if the 
sum of all these reminiscences, in all the minds now 
assembled in a numerous school, could be conjectured ! 
But if one in a hundred of these recollections, if one in a 
thousand, shall have the efficacytbat it ought to have, who 
can compute the amount of the good resulting from the 
instruction which shall have so enforced and fixed these 
ideas, that they shall infallibly be thus recollected 7 • 
And, when these iiistitulions shall have become univer- 
sal — and they will become universal — they will operate 
in the intellectual, the moral, and the political condition 
of the people, a great and glorious change — the prospect 
of which, while it may well encourage the man of bene- 
Tolence to devote his best powers and his best days to 
■ #ecure and hasten it, must satisfy him, that it is in man's 
power, by wise and virtuous conduct, totally to re- 
Bttove tho worst evils of the social state, and so to miti- 
Ue those which cannot be removed, as to render them 
Jht and inconsiderable. 
^ When, then, a comprehensive view is taken of the 
which tho Creator has made for human liappi- 
Hs — when it is considered, that, in innumerable instan- 
V Wi, pleasure is annexed to the performance of the ani- 
~~ ' 1 vital functions, and the exercise of the mental 
* KiiU of IgQonuice. 
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and moral faculties, when no other reason can be assigned 
for it but the pure benevolence of him in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being — that the ordinary state 
of mankind is a state not of ease only, but of positive 
enjoyment, and that the season of pain and suffering is 
extraordinary, coming comparatively seldom, and lasting 
comparatively but a short period — that the natural and 
moral evils which prevail, though in themselves often- 
times great and terrible, are parts of the plan designed 
to form the character and to perfect the happiness of 
man — that the evils of the social state especially, though 
sometimes extremely calamitous, are, upon the whole, 
much less considerable than they appear, are accom- 
panied with many (pitigations, become less and less with 
every improvement which man works out for himself, 
and in the mean time accomplish some most useful pur- 
poses — when these considerations are fully weighed, they 
will be sufficient to satisfy the mind, that these evils are 
parts of a great whole, conspiring, under the direction 
of unerring wisdom, to the production of consummate 
happiness. Many things will still, indeed, remain a 
mystery to us ; many things in nature, many things in 
Providence, many events disastrous to communities, 
many calamities befalling individuals. Of these we shall 
never be able to obtain a thorough comprehension in 
the present state, for the reason so often and so justly 
assigned, that in the present state we see only a part of 
the plan, and that, tlierefore, we cannot possibly have a 
clear understanding of the whole. 

The vast plan of Providence, indeed, would not be 
what it is, would not be calculated for millions of crea- 
tures, and for eternity, if it presented no mysteries to us 
— if, with our present faculties, and in our present situa- 
tion, we could comprehend the whole of it. That pain, 
therefore, in its various forms, is made the active and 
extensive agent that it is, in carrying on the great scheme 
— ^that it falls with such fearful severity on some devoted 
communities, on some wretched individuals — that it is 
sometimes the consequence of events which no wisdom 
can foresee nor prevent, and sometimes of diseases which 
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BO skill 'can guard against nor mitisate — that this shoold 
he totally beyond oar present comprehension, is no more 
than must of necessity be, we being' what we are, and 
the universe what it is. That it is adopted for wise and 
good reasons, is an unavoidable inference from what 
we know of the benignity of the Creator; that in many 
instances it promotes our happiness, we actually ex- 
perience, since it is often the monitor of daoger, the 
corrector of error, the puuisher of rice, the iDcentive 
to exertions which issue in the production of immea- 
surable and exquisite pleasures. That it does not indi- 
cate the imperfection of the benevolence of him who ap- 
pointed it, is certain ; for, let it even be supposed that 
there really is in its appointment an apparent want of 
benevolence-— of this apparent want of benevolence, two 
accounts may be given : it may arise either from the 
reality of the appearance, or from the ignorance, the 
confined views, and the disadvantageous situation of the 
observer for perceiving the whole plan of the Great Agent. 
* It may be owing either to an actual want of goodness, 
or to the infinity and unfathomableness of it. The first 
of these accounts contradicts numberless phenomana of 
nature, is inconsistent with the perfection apparent in 
the general frame of the world, and opposes our most 
reasonable apprehensions concerning the nature and 
attributes of the First Cause. The latter account is in 
the highest degree easy, natural, and obvious. It is sug- 
gested to us by what we have experienced in similar in- 
stances, and agreeable to what, from the reason of the 
thing, we might have foreseen must have happened to 
such creatures as we are, in considering such a scheme 
as that of nature. Can we then doubt to which of these 
accounts we shall give the preference 1 Is it reasonable 
to suffer our conviction of a fact, for which we have good 
evidence, to be influenced by appearances which may as 
well be consistent as. inconsistent with it-^nay, by ap- 
pearances which, on the supposition of its truth, we must 
beforehand have expected ? ' ♦ 

* Four Dissertations, 6co, By Richard Price, D.D., F.R.S., p. 106. 
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Let us, then, observe the exact state of the case. It 
can be proved, in the most satisfactory manner, that the 
I>eitj is good, because it can be proved that he has im« 
parted pleasure where it can answer no other purpose 
than that of promoting the happiness of its recipient — 
that he has therefore rested in the production of happi- 
ness as an ultimate object. One such case is a demon- 
stration of his goodness. On the other hand, it cannot be 
proved that pain is ever occasioned where no purpose 
18 answered by it but the misery of the sdfferer. Not a 
single example can be found in all nature, from which it 
can be concluded that pain is rested in as an ultimate 
object ; * while numberless instances can be adduced, 
from which it can be demonstrated, that it is the means 
of producing good. The utmost which can be said on 
the opposite side is, that there are particular cases of 
such a nature — ^that we cannot explain how they will ter- 
minate in good. Even with respect to these, no one can 
show that they will end in evil, no one can render it 
probable ; but the probability produced by all which we 
really know is altogether against the conclusion. Al- 
though we are ignorant of the exact means by which, in 
these cases, good is promoted, yet we are equally igno- 
rant of the exact means by which a thousand other things 
are brought to pass, which we are certain happen ; and 
at all events our ignorance of what we do not know can- 
not bring doubt upon what we do know ; nor can we, 
without manifest absurdity, conclude that the Deity is not 
good, merely because we are ignorant of the mode in 
which, in particular cases, he chooses to accomplish the 
purposes of benevolence. Belief is founded upon evi- 
dence, not upon Ignorance ; but the notion, that the Deity 
is not perfectly good, is founded altogether upon our 
ignorance. Evidence is completely against it— evidence 
is wholly in favor of his perfect benignity — evidence 
amounting to absolute demonstration. 

* 'No anatomist ever discovered a By«tem of organization calculated to 
produce pain and disease, or, in explaining the parts of tibe human body, 
ever said, " This is to irritate— this to inflame/' '— PaZ«y'» Natural Tht- 
9togy, p. 502. 
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Thus we have entered into a particular consideration 
of the various classes of evil. We have seen that the 
appointment of it is consistent with infinite wisdom and 
goodness — that, while its actual amount is by no means 
so great «s is commonly supposed, in every instance in 
which it does prevail, it produces a preponderance of 
good, ahd that it exists only for the sake of that greater 
good which it is the means of securing. We have seen, 
then, that the positive proof of the benevolence of the 
Creator is absolutely irresistible, and that the partial and 
temporary prevalence of evil, which alone can involve 
in doabt the perfection of his goodness, is not only not 
irreconcilable with it, but is as real an evidence of it, as 
the cqppointment of the sweetest pleasures of which he 
hoB permitted the heart to taste. The human faculties 
cannot be better employed than in investigating such 
sabjects ; and perhaps the review of them that has now 
been taken may tend to remove some doubts which may 
sometimes have perplexed and disturbed the mind, and 
to render its conviction of the most glorious and cheering 
of all truths more complete, more impressive, and more 
stable* 
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SECTION IV. 



OP THE DESIGN OF GOD IN THE CREATION. 

Suppose, then, the Deity really possesses the attributes 
which we have endeavored to show must belong to him ; 
suppose that he is self-existent, independent, infinitely 
powerful, wise, and good, and that he determies to caU 
into existence millions of beings endowed with such a 
capacity of happiness, and furnished with such faculties 
as distinguish man ; what could induce in him such a 
determination? By the supposition, he is infinitely 
powerful, wise, and good ; he must therefore be infinite- 
ly happy, because infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, 
must render him self-sufficient — must supply him, that 
is, with all the means of happiness, whatever they may 
be, and at the same time exclude every thing which is 
incompatible with perfect felicity. 

Being, then, infinitely powerful, wise, good, and happy, 
the inquiry recurs. What could determine him to call 
into existence a world of sentient and reasonable crea- 
tures 1 Could it be weakness 1 That is impossible ; for, 
by the supposition, he is infinitely wise, and therefore 
must act not only with some design, 1)ut with wise design ; 
Could it be to occasion misery 1 That also is impossi- 
ble ; for, to suppose that a Being who is infinitely wise, 
good, and happy, can purpose the production of misery 
for its own sake, is a contradiction. What, then, could 
he design 1 It is impossible to suppose that he could 
have any other object in view than the bestowment of 
happiness — the communication to the creatures his wis- 
dom might form, according to the capacities with which 
that wisdom might endow them, of a portion of his own 
felicity. 

The happiness of his sentient and reasonable crea- 
tures, then, must be God's ultimate end in the creation. 
It is true, he is sometimes said to have executed this 
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wonderrul 'vork ia order to display his own glorj ; but the 
display of bts glory and the bappiaess of bia creatures 
are identical. 

For ibe reason already assigaed, he cannot have been 
indaced to give exi^teoce to the vast universe in order to 
satisfy auy want in himself, or to add any thing to his 
own happiness ; because, being self-sufficient, he could 
bave no want, and must always have been in himself 
completely happy. Nor is it possible that the crealioo 
should impart to him any thing which he did not origi- 
nally possess ; for all that it is, he made it, and all that 
it has, he gave it. All the beauty, eicellenee, and hap- 
piness, with which it is adorned, and in which it re- 
joices, it derives entirely from him ; it cannot, therefore, 
communicate to him any thing which it did not receive 
from liim. But without creation his attributes could 
have had no esercise. His wisdom could have been ex- 
erted in no wise contrivance — his power in producing no 
niagniliceut works — his goodness in communicating no 
happiness. There is in him transcendant beauty, inex- 
haustible excellence, immeasurable happiness. Ofthese, 
much ta capable of communication. By giving being to 
■eDtient and intelligent creatures, be saw that he could 
impart without limit, that he could diffuse without mea- 
sure, various degrees of these glorious perfections. A 
disposition thus to communicate himself is an original 
attribute of his nature; and being so, it is not more cer- 
tain that he exists, than that he has communicated as 
high degrees of his perfections as are communicable, to 
as great a number of creatures as is possible, and that 
he has communicated them because they are good, that 
is, because they are happiness. It follows, that the pur- 
pose for which be gave being to intelligent creaiures 
was, that he might communicate to them his own happi- 
ness. 

Still he is sometimes said to have created the world 
for his own glory, or for his own soke, or to have made 
himself the ultimate object of his creation; and it is very 
importftnt to observe what is really meant by this lan- 
guage. Strictly speaking, there is no excellence im- 
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parted to the creature,, which is not a portion of his own 
perfection. For this reason, some persons choose to say- 
that he engaged in the work of creation out of a regard 
to that perfection, since it was the determination to dif- 
fuse that perfection, which induced him to give existence 
to the creature — ^the creature without that perfection 
being nothing. Thus thej say that the highest gifts of 
existence are knowledge, virtue, and happiness^ but that 
the knowledge communicated is a portion of God's own 
infinite knowledge — ^that it is the same in nature, though 
infinitely less in degree, and that it consists primarily in 
a knowledge of himself, in a knowledge of his attributes 
as displayed in his works — ^that the same is true of virtue 
— ^that the virtue of the creature, in the degree in which 
it is real, is a participation of God's own moral excellence 
— ^that it consists in benevolence, in love to beings in gen- 
eral, and therefore primarily in love to God, who compre- 
hends in himself all being ; consequently, that God's own 
love of virtue is a love of himself ; that is, a love of his 
own excellence ; because in strictness there is no excel- 
lence in any creature — nothing which any intelligent be- 
ing can love, that is not his, that is not derived from him, 
and in a manner a part of him ; so that, in loving excel- 
lence, he must love himself. In like manner, that God's 
happiness consists in the exercise and enjoyment of his 
own attributes — that the creature's happiness in the high- 
est sense consists in the name — in the exercise and enjoy- 
ment o# attributes the same in nature, however different 
in degree, and with whatever imperfections mixed ^ in 
the exercise and enjoyment, for ^example, of wisdom, 
power, and goodness; that, therefore, in as much as 
there is no true excellence or happiness in the creature, 
which was not primarily in God, and which was not com- 
municated from God, God must have had in the creation 
a supreme regard to himself; that is, to the communica- 
tion of his own excellence and happiness, and have been 
influenced by a love of himself ; that is, a love of his own 
excellence and happiness. 

Now, admitting this representation to be just, still, 
according to it, the love of himself and the love of the 



creature are so far frora being' different or opposite, that 
they are the very aume. His love of the creature is the 
lore of hiiaself, and liis love of himaelf is the love of the 
creature. 

There are persons who think that tliia view is highly 
calculated to elevate the mind to God, to lead it to attri- 
bute to him all that it is, and has, and hopes — to consi- 
der him as ihe only source of being and of beauty, of 
excellence and of happiness — to annihilate self and every 
object except the all-pervading, all-comprehending Au- 
thor of the universe— to see him in every thing, and 
every thing in him — in the truest sense, to render God 
the i^rcnt all in all, since, in the most real sense, it 
makes God the Fountain of all. For, according to this 
view, ■ all the excellence of the creature is God's. The 
knowledge communicated is the knowledge of God, and 
the love communicated is the love of God, and the hap- 
piness communicated is joy in God. So that, in the 
creature's knowing, esteeming, loving, rejoicing in, and 
praising God, the glory of God is both exhibited and ac- 
knowledged ; bis fulness is received and returned. Here 
is both an emanation and remanation. The refulgence 
shines upon and into the creature, and is reflected hack 
to the Inroinary. The beams of glory come from God, 
are something of God, and are refunded back again to 
their original. So that the whole is of God, and in God, 
and to God, and he is the beginning, and the middle, and 
the end." 

Those who feel their conceptions of the Great Author 

F all things, the only proper agent in the universe, the 

md the last end of his creatures, elevated hj 

■ of viewing this importat suhject, cannot be 

indulging it ; but it requires considerable com- 

f mind, and some power of abstract rea- 

^j .ind of carrying the thoughts above the imper- 

ftjbction and obscurity of language. For, in the language 

inly employed on this suhject, there is much that 

'p calculated to mislead those who are not accustomed to 

10 cDnoemiDg Ihe End for which God creeled the 
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clear thinking and close reasoning. It is important, then, 
to bear in mind, that all which is really meant is here 
stated. For God's creation of the world for his own 
glory does not signify that he created it in order to render 
himself more glorious, that being impossible, but to dis- 
play the glory of his attributes to creatures capable of 
understanding it and of participating of it ; and thus not 
only to make it known to myriads of admiring and ador- 
ing intelligences, but to communicate it to them. Hence 
be gives existence to rational beings, in order to render 
them glorious, by imparting to them his own glory ; and 
be is said to do this out of a regard to his own glory, 
only because it is the communication of his own excel- 
lence that renders them glorious. They are glorious 
because they partake of the Creator's glory. The Crea- 
tor gave them being for the purpose of communicating 
to them that glory ; that glory consists in a participation 
of his own excellence, and therefore it is argued, strictly 
speaking, he gave them existence from a love of his own 
glory.* Whatever truth there may be in this represen- 

* 'God seeking himself in the creation of the world, in the manner 
which has been supposed, is so far from being inconsistent with the good 
of his creatures, that it is a kind of regard to himself, that inclines him to 
seek the good of his creatures. It is a regard to himself that disposes 
him to dinuse and communicate himself. It is such a delight in liis own 
internal fulness* and glory, that disposes him to an abundant effusion and 
emanation of that glory. The same disposition that inclines him to de- 
light in his gjory, causes him to delight in the exhibitions, exptessions, 
and communications of it. 

' In God, the love of himself and the love of the public are not to be 
distinguished as in man, because God's being, as it were, comprehends 
all. His existence being infinite, must be equivalent to universal exis- 
tence. And, for the same reason that public affection in the creature is 
fit and beautiful, God's regard to himself must be so likewise. In God, 
the love of what is fit cannot be a distinct thing from the Iqvc of himself, 
because the love of God is that wherein all holmess primarily and chiefly 
consists, and God's own holiness must primarily consist in the love of 
himself. 

* Love to virtue itself is no otherwise virtuous, than as it is implied in, 
or arises from, love to the Divine Being. Consequently, God's own love 
to virtue is implied in love to himself, and is virtuous no otherwise than 
as it arises from love to himself. Consequently, whensoever he makes 
virtue his end, he makes himself his end. In fine, God being, as it were, 
an all-comprehending Being, all his moral perfections, his holiness, justice, 
grace, and benevolence, are some way or other to be rendered into a 
supreme and infinite regard to himself j and, if so, it will be easy to sup- 
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tation, it ia in fact oiilj' another method of saying that lie 
u himself exi:el]ence and happiness; that, being so, he 
diffuses excellence and happiness, and that he difiuses 
them because he loves them. These views, properJy 
underetood, seem to lead to no other than just concep- 
tions of the Supreme Being ; but they are too refined to 
be in general accurately conceived and followed. The 
lang;unge commonly employed to express them is apt to 
confuse and mislead. As far as they are intelli^hle and 
clear, they coincide entirely with the more usual opinion, 
that God's ultimate end in the creation is the happiness 
of his creatures. This last proposition is universally in- 
telligfible, and cannot be misunderstood; it is therefore 
the belter mode of spealdng. It is then a truth as obvi- 
oua as it is delightful, that the design of the Creator must 
have been the communication of happiness, and that 
nothing can possibly more effectually diKpIny the glory 
ofa Being who is in^nitely wise, powerful, and good, than 
to contrive and efifcct the happiness of rational crea- 
tures. 

poie that i( becomes him ta mike himeeLf hie eiinrcme and last end in his 
worln.' — Erfioordj' DuierfiUion coneeming Iht End/or lokidi Gb4 creaitd 
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SECTION V. 



OF THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE DIVINE BENEVOLENCE. 

For the same reason that the Deitj designed to make one 
human being happy, he must have purposed to bestow 
felicity ultimately upon all. For, if there be a single 
individual v^hom he created without this design, since he 
must still have had some design, it must be different from 
that which we have already shown to be the only one 
which he could have had in view. 

In reality, his purpose with respect to every individual 
must have been either to make him happy or miserable. 
If it were not to make him happy, it must have been to 
make him miserable ; but to suppose that he purposed to 
make any one miserable ultimately and upon the whole, 
is to suppose that he purposed the production of misery 
for its own sake, which -has already been shown to be 
impossible. 

And, if every principle of the human understanding 
revolt at the conclusion, that he is partial and capricious 
in his kindness, aud has designed to make some indivi- 
duals happy, and others miserable, it is equally opposed 
by all the appearances in nature. It is refuted by every 
object to which we can direct our attention. The sun, 
in the brightness of his glory, diffuses light and joy 
through all the nations of the earth. He has no favorite 
to bless. He regards not in his course the little distinc- 
tions which prevail among mankind. He shines not on 
the lands of the great, forgetting to pour his beams on 
the lowly spot of the peasant. He lights up the Indies 
with a burning glow — he smiles upon the nations of Eu- 
rope with a milder beam, and he shines upon the hoary 
path of the Laplander, amidst his mountains of eternal 
snow. < The Lord is good to all. He causes his sun to 
shine upon the evil and the good.* 

The cloud, bearing in its bosom riches and fertility, 



eflrib with his goodneeH; he watercth it wiili the dew of 
beaven; he maheth it eoft wilb sliowers ; he blesEeth the 
■phnging thereulV 

No where in Dature are there trocee of a partial God. 
Some inequalities indeed appear in the distribution of 
bifl honnty, but this must necessarily he the case, ifcrea- 
tureB are formed with different capacities, and endowed 
with different degrees of excellence. There can be no 
degrees in excellence — there can be no variety nf orders 
and ranks among inteihgent l>eing8, unless sonie are 
made higher uud some lower, some better and some 
worse than otijers. But how low iu capacitVi how dark 
and grovelling in apprehension, how little capable of 
entimnting the benignity of the Author of its mercies, 
must be that mind which dreams that the Deity is par* 
tiol, because, by dilTusing every where a countless variety 
of capacity, eiicellence, and happiness, he has adopted 
the means of producing the greatest sam of enjoyment ! 

The great things which make us what we are, which 
minister to the primary wants, and which lie at the foun- 
dation of the happiness of all animal and intelligent na- 
tures, are always nnd every where the same. Life itself 
18 the same, wherever that wonderful power, which im- 
parts to a mass of clay the amazing properties of sensation 
and intelligence, has operated. Wherever a vital fluid 
circulates, frmn tlie lowest animal up to the highest human 
being, it flows to difi'itse enjoyment. To all, indeed, it 
does not impart an equal sum of happiness, because it 
coold not do an, unless every object in nature were ex- 
actly alike ; but to nil it is the source of pleasure. Simple 
existence is a blessing; simply to be, is happiness. And 
his is the case with every race of animals, and with every 
individual of every race. The Deity has made no dis- 
tinction in the nature of the existence which he has given 
to his creatures. He has not made the act of existing plea- 
■urable in one and painful in another; he has made it the 
same in all, and in all he has made it happy. No reason 
can be assigned for this, but thai he is good lo all. 
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Every appearance of partiality vanishes from all his 
great and substantial gifts. It is only in what is justly 
termed the adventitious circumstances which attend his 
bounties, that the least indication of it can be supposed 
to exist ; yet narrow minds confine their attention to 
these adventitious circumstances, and hence conclude 
that he is partial in the distribution of his goodness ; 
while all his great and fuudamental blessings. are so nni- 
versally and equally diffused, that they demonstrate him 
to be a Being of perfect benevolence. Now we ought to 
reason from the great to the little, not from the little to 
the great. We ought to say, Because, in every thing of 
primary importance there is no appearance of partiality, 
therefore there can be really none, although in lesser 
things there is some inequality in the distribution of the 
absolute sum of enjoyment ; not because there is some 
inequality in lesser things, therefore, there must be par- 
tiality, although there is no indication of it in any thing 
of real moment. 

If to this consideration be added what has already 
been established, that even the most wretched of the 
human race enjoy a great preponderance of happiness, 
it will furnish another decisive proof, that the Deity de- 
signed to make all his creatures happy. 

If we look inward on ourselves, and consider all the 
parts which minister to the perfection and happiness of 
our nature, whether animal or intellectual, we shall find 
a farther confirmation of this great truth. Did not one 
God fashion us 1 Has he given to any one of us more 
members than to another? Has he superadded to one, 
in the use of an organ, an exquisite degree of enjo'yment, 
which he has denied to another ? Are not aU our organs 
the same, adapted to the same uses, and productive of 
the same gratifications ? Has he not given to all the 
same number of senses, and made them the source of 
similar intelligence and pleasure ? * 

* If those who are born blind or deaf, or are dejMiTed of any sense by 
aecident, should be considered exceptions to this aeneral rule, it is still 
only the exception of one case in many thouiands ; and the loss, even 
where it does take place, is very Kenerally compensated, in no inconsi- 
derable de^e, by the acutenest which the remaining aenaea a'cquire. 



Indeed, no one can imagine, that in the formation and 
^vernment of the world the Duitj haa heen influenced 
by partiality, without etitertaining the most low and 
puerileconceptions or his nature and conduct. When of 
one piece of clay lie ninde an animal without reason, and 
of another a man, he felt no more partiality towards the 
day which formed the man, than towards that of which 
he constructed the animal without reason. But he de- 
termined to impart enjoyment to an infinite variety of 
orgajiized and sensitive creatures. It was necessary to 
the perfection of his plan, that there should be an animal 
without reason; it was necessary that there should be a 
man. He therefore gave to each the properties it poE- 
seases. 

Now, while we suppose that he was not influenced by 
partiality, in the distinction which he has made between 
the diOerent genera of creatures, shall we imagine, that 
when he proceeded to form the species, and eiill more 
the individuals, he on a sudden changed the principle of 
his conduct, aud acted solely wiih a view to gratify a 
capricious fondness fur one individual, and avereion to 
another — that clnssea and orders, those great lines of 
demarkation between different creatures, do not proceed 
from pDrlialily, hut that the slight shades of difierence 
which distinguish individuals from individuals do ? Can 
any conception be more puerile 1 Every blessing diffused 
over the creation, which is of great or permanent impor- 
tance, is given, not to individuals, but to the species. This 
is the invariable law of nature. 

But, while the universality of the divine benevolence 
will be readily admitted, with respect to the blessings 
which have heen mentioned, many persons believe that 
the Deity acts upon a totally different principle, with 
regard to the distribulinn of moral and spiritual favor, 
and that he invariably confines the communication of 
this description of good to a few chosen individuals. The 
most popular systems of religion which prevail in the 
present age are founded upon this opinion. But if it be 
R fact, that there is no partiality in the primary aud 
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«MMUual gitt of existence, in life, considered as a whole, 
ia tlie tiiiuor properties and felicities of our nature, in our 
aftoses, ID our intellectual and moral faculties, and in the 
gratification of which thej are respectivelj the source — 
if all these great blessings agree in this important circum- 
stance, that thej are instruments of enjoyment to all, 
and that the happiness they actually do impart is uni* 
Tersal — it must follow, that there is no partiality in the 
distribution of moral and spiritual good. For why is 
this spiritual good imparted to any 1 Why is it super- 
added to the merely animal and intellectual nature of a 
•ingle individual ? It must be to perfect its possessor, 
and to make bim susceptible of a greater sum of enjoy- 
ment. 

We perceive, that, in addition to mere animal existence, 
man is endowed with organs which constitute him the 
most perfect of the creatures which inhabit the earth. 
Why were these organs given him 1 Without doubt that 
he might enjoy a higher degree of happiness than the 
creatures beneath him. To the organs which constitute 
him a mere (though a very perfect) animal, there are 
then superadded others which impart to him a rational 
and moral nature, with a view that he may enjoy a more 
perfect happiness ; but, besides all these, other proper- 
ties are added, which exalt him still higher in the scale 
of creation — properties, for the reception of which, the 
former only qualify him — properties which make him 
capable of loving his Maker, and of enjoying him for 
ever. Why is he endowed with these 1 Certainly that 
he may enjoy a more perfect happiness than he could 
attain without them. Must not this reason then induce 
the Author of these invaluable blessings to bestow them 
upon the race as well as upon a few individuals 7 

Let the mind dwell for a moment upon what it is it 
really supposes, when it imagines that these properties 
are given to some and denied to others. The difference 
between the man who is capable of perceiving the ex- 
cellence of the great and perfect Being who made him, 
of loving him, and of conforming to his character, and 



the man who not only is not endotceil with this cupocity , 
but is impelled by the principles of liis nature to hateihe 
Deity, is infinitely greuter than the diS'ereuce between a 
worm and tbe moat exalted of the human race. For, if 
before the religioua faculty begins to be developed, there 
appear no remarkable distinction between tbcm, let them 
be observed- after this principle has been called into ac- 
tion, and has operated for some time. It will then be 
seen, that in their conceptions, their occupations, and 
their enjoyments, they totally differ from each other — 
that they have hardly any thing in common — that there 
is as great a distinction between them, as between the 
insect which grovels in the dust, and the man who first 
measitred the distances of the stars, and taught us tbe 
laws by which the universe is governed. Let the mind 
look forward to eternity, and suppose, (as always is sup- 
posed,) that both will progressively advance, each in his 
career, through the ages of an endless duration ; how 
immeasurable does the distance between them then be- 
Now the difference which ia here supposed between 
two beings of the same species is never found to exist. 
There is nothing similar to it in the whole range of that 

B»rt of the creation with which we are acquainted, 
ifferences between individuals of the same species are 
observable, but there is nothing approaching the immen- 
sity of this inconceivable distinction. Whatever differ- 
ences prevail are those of degree, not of kind. Every in- 
dividual of tbe same species has every essential property 
the saine as his fellows; but here a property infinitely 
more important in its consequences than the addition of 
a new sense would be, is given to one ond denied to 
another. This looks not like the work of the Deity. It 
U a vast and sudden chasm in a plan of wondrous order, 
for which no preparation is made, to which we are led 
by no preparatory steps, for which nothing can account, 
and which nothing can reconcile. It bears upon it 
traces of the imperfect and short-sighted contrivance of 
man ; it is contradicted by all which we feel and know 
of the works of God, and it ought to be driven from the 
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mind of every rational being, that the fair creation of 
the Deitj maj no longer be falsified by the deceptive 
medium through which it is viewed, and that our Maker 
may not be charged with ii^ustice because our eye is 
evil! 
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SECTION VI. 



OF THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF FRUSTRATING THE DESIGN 

OF THE DEITY. 

If the Deity created all men with a design to make them 
happj, their ultimate felicity is certain ; for, if a being 
propose to himself the accomplishment of a design, he 
will perform it, unless some motive arise from within to 
induce him to change it, or some circumstance arise 
from without to oblige him to change it. Nothing can 
explain the failure of his purpose, unless it be supposed, 
either that he has voluntarily changed it, or has been 
forced by some superior power to abandon it. 

If the Deity voluntarily change his plan, it must be 
for the better or for the worse. If for the better, the 
orignal plan must have been imperfect ; if for the worse, 
since he knows all things perfectly, and must therefore 
foresee the consequence, it follows, that what he per- 
ceives to be a good plan is relinquished for one which he 
knows to be bad ; but the supposition, that a wise and 
good Being can thus act, is impossible. 

If, on the contrary, he has been forced to change ha^ 
plan, that which obliged him to do so must be stronger 
than he ; for no being will permit his design to be frus- 
trated by a power which is weaker than himself. What- 
ever, therefore, it be, which frustrates the design of the 
Deity, must be stronger than omnipotence, which is a 
contradiction. 

In a word, God is a Being of perfect goodness. He 
created man with a design to make him happy.* There 

* It is nothing to say that the happiness intended to be bestowed upon 
his creatures by the Deity is conditional. There can be no doubt that it 
is so far conditional, that no being can be happy until he becomes virtu- 
ous. But the circumstances in which men are placed, and the ultimate 
effect of those circumstances upon their character, were clearly foreseen 
by the Deity; and if he perceived that any individual, under any particular 
combination of circumstances, would never become virtuous, he w<Hild 
either have altered his circumstances, or not have called him into eiit- 
tence. One or other of these measures benevolence required. 

13 
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18 nothing in the universe capable of frustrating his 
design. HoweTer, therefore, that design be opposed — 
through whatever long or painful discipline man maj be 
conducted to happiness, he must finally attain it. 

It does not seem possible to avoid this conclusion, but 
bjr saying that the Deity possesses other attributes, which 
are of a nature contrary to that upon which the whole of 
this reasoning is founded ; and in fact this is affirmed. 
To all the arguments in favor of the final happiness 
•f mankind, deduced from the goodness of God, it is 
replied, that God is a Sovereign, and can do what he 
pleases; that he is just, and must maintain the rights of 
his law ; that he is holy, and must punish sin. All these 
positions are strictly true ; but it is difficult to conceive 
how they can oppose the conclusions which are deduced 
from his goodness. They cannot possibly do so, unless 
the attributes of sovereignty, justice, and holiness, are 
contrary to goodness, and this is what is really affirmed. 
These perfections are conceived to be tremendous attri- 
butes, which are different from and opposite to goodness. 
It would seem like trifling, to confute this opinion, and 
to show that they can be only modifications of benevo- 
lence ; yet it is necessary to prove it, and this is at- 
tempted in another part of this work. At present it 
may be sufficient to show, in genera], that a Being of 
perfect goodness can possess no attribute which is in- 
consistent with that perfection. 



SECTION VII. 



OF THR HARMO?nf OF THE DIVINE PERFECTIONS. 

A Bbino of perfect goodness can poEseaa no attribute 
which id inconsistent with that perfection ; for whatever 
is inconsistent with goodness is evil, and to alSrm that a 
Bein^ may be perfectly good, while he possesses n single 
attribute which is contrary to goodness, is to sny that he 
may be perfectly good at the same time that lie ie evil. 

Since whatever is inconsistent with goodness is evil — 
tiace it has been proved, that all evil has its origin in 
want or weakness — since it is universally acknowledged, 
that God is almighty, and therefore cnn have no want 
nor weakness, it follows, that he can possess no attri- 
bute which is inconsistent with benevolence. 

We have only to determine the nature of an attribute, 
to decide whether or not it can belong to the Deity. If 
an altribuie be evil, it certainly cannot belong to God. 
Now the attribute, whatever it be, which inflicts endless 
misery on any being, is evil. It is not affirmed njerely 
that the attribute is evil which inflicts endless misery on 
the great majority of men, but that attribute is so which 
inflicts it even upon one single individual ; and the proof 
ii obvious. 

Misery, considered in itself, is evil. Misery is only 
another word which is used to express pain of some kind 
or other. Pain, considered simply in itself, is univer- 
■ally admitted to be evil. Whatever produces pain, with- 
out doing any thing else, is evil. 

Is nil pain, then, evil? No. Why 1 Because some 
pain has an ulterior object, which is the production of 
good. Hunger, for example, is attended with pain, but 
Ihis pain is not evil, because it has au ulterior object. 
Its design is not to inflict suftering. but to preserve life 
by inducing the animal to take food. In proportion, 
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therefore, as life is a good to the aDimal, the pain which 
excites him to use the means of preserving it is a good. 

Now all pain which has not this ulterior object, being 
pure and simple pain, pain and nothing else, is evil. But 
misery inflicted through endless ages cannot possibly ac- 
complish this ulterior object, since there is no period in 
which it can effect it ; such misery must be evil, therefore, 
in the highest possible degree. 

It will avail nothing, to say that the object of the in- 
fliction of endless misery is not pain, but the satisfaction 
of immutable justice.' This does not in the least affect 
the argument; for the position is, that that attribute, 
whatever it may be called, is evil, which inflicts misery 
upon a being, without doing and without designing to do 
any thing else to him. To that being it is pure, posi- 
tive, absolute evil. Whatever makes a being more miser- 
able than happy, the whole of his existence considered, 
is to hini positive evil. A good being must cause to eyery 
creature an excess of pleasure above pain, for he is good 
to it only in proportion as he does so. But, according 
to the doctrine of endless punishment, God does not cause 
to the great majority of liis creatures an excess of pleasure 
above pain ; for he deprives them, through the whole of 
their future existence, of every pleasurable sensation, and 
inflicts upon them the most unremitted and intolerable 
anguish. 

It is usual to represent the future punishment of the 
wicked in the following manner : suppose a large moun- 
tain, composed of the minutest grains of sand; sup- 
pose one of these grains to be removed once in a mil- 
lion of years — the length of time which would elapse 
before the removal of the last of these grains infinitely 
surpasses our power of conception. Yet this period, im- 
measurable as it is, is not endless, and therefore can 
convey to the mind but a faint idea of the duration of 
the torments of the wicked. We must suppose the globe 
itself to be composed of grains of sand — nay, all the 
planets of our system, and all the stars which we behold 
ia the heavens ; we must suppose the particles which 
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compose these immeuse aud iutiumcrable bodies formed 
into one vast mass, to l)e removed by the tranaposiiioa 
of a single grain once in a million of years — how incon- 
oeirable the period that must elapse before the removal 
of the last grain ! Tbe facuhies of the human mitid 
are lost in the contemplation of it. Yet this period is 
not endless, and it has been often said, that could the 
wicked be told, that at tbe termination of such a period 
their sufferings would ceaso, the tidings would fill them 
with inconceivable transport. But they are not permit- 
ted to indulge even this forlorn and awful hope. When 
this dreadful period shall have elapsed, their sufferings 
will be but beginning; nay, when millions of such peri- 
ods shall have passed away, their torment will be no 
nearer its termination, than at the instant of its com- 
mencement- And these sufferings are represented as 
most dreadful in their nature. No imagination, it is 
B&id, can conceive of their horror. No sensation of 
pleasure can ever again be felt by the soul, but through 
endless ages it must continue inconceivably miserable, 
without the intermission of a single instant, and without 
any hope of it. And this misery is inflicted for tbe crimes 
of eighty, twenty, ten years — inflicted upon the great 
majority of mankind — inflicted by a Being whose n 



* I profeu myaelf ultecly Dnabls. by aay lancuage nt my command, to 
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Such is the doctrine of endless misery. Can any one 
seriously believe it? Can any human being consider 
what God is, and what endless misery implies, and affirm 
that he really thinks the infliction of the one consistent 
with the perfections of the other 1 

■er ofmitigatienyor h«lp,orcbange for the better! — How dismal will it 
be, when you are under these racking torments, to know assuredly that 
jou never, never shall be delivered from them ! to have no hope~-when 

£ou shall wish that you might be turned into nothing, bat shall have no 
(^ of it — ^when vou shall wish that ]^ou might be turned into a toad, or 
m serpent, but jshall have no hope of it — when you would rejoice if you 
might but have any relief, after you shall have endured these torments 
mi&ions.of ages, but shall have no hope of it — ^when, after you have worn 
out the age of the sun, moon, and stars, in your dolorous groans and 
lamentations, without rest day or night, or one minute's ease, yet you 
•ball have no hope of being deliver^ — ^when, after you shall have worn 
out a thousand more such ages, yet you shall have no hope, butshall 
know that you are no one whit nearer to the end of your torments— that 
still there are the same groans, the same shrieks, the same doleful cries 
iobessantly to be made by you, and that the smoke of your torment shall 
•till ascend for ever and ever, and that your souls, wluch shall have been 
agitated with the wrath of God all this while, yet will still exist to bear 
more wrath — ^your bodies, which shall have been burning all this while in 
tiiese glowing flames, yet shall not have been oonsumed, but will remain 
through an eternity yet, which shall not have been at all shortened by 
what shall have been past ! * 

In the next page he adds, * Besides, their capacity (that of the wick- 
ed) will probably be enlarged, their understandings will be quicker and 
stronger in a future state ; and God can give them as great a sense, and 
•8 strong an impression of eternity as he pleases, to increase their grief 
and torment/ 

What a tremendous, what a savage thought ! What a thine is system ! 
To think that a man, possessing a heart of flesh, and an understanding 
enlightened by the Christian religion, can steadily contemplate such a 
scene as this, and imagine it is a just exhibition of ibe conduct of the 
Anthor of this beautiful and happy world ! Such conduct is worthy of th« 
mind that plotted the inquisition, and of the heart that first leaped in ex- 
altation at the device of consuming the body in the flaming fiu^ot for Uie 
food of the soul : but to impute it to the pure, and lovely, and oenignant 
spirit that presides over the universe-— language cannot spe^ the horror 
that is in it. 

While feeling as I do, the utter inability of langnage to express the 
deep reprobation with which such representations ought to be regarded 
by all Christians, I should think myself deficient both in candor and jus-^ 
tioe, were 1 to omit to state a truth of which there is abundant evidence, 
and of which I rejoice to perceive that the evidence is increasing, namely, 
that in the present age many persons who believe in the doctrine of end- 
less misery shrink with unfeigned horror from inch exhibitions of it. 
Many excellent and pious persons, some ofvdiom I have the pleasure 
of knowing, though ttiey cannot satisfy themselves that the tenns in which 
the scriptures speak of the endless suflering of the wicked import less 
tiian an endless duration, and though they pfofen themselves unaUe to 
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All the weight of the preceding rensoning;, all the ob- 
stacles which it npposcs to the belief thnt such can be the 
end of the greater part of the rntional world, created b; 
an intiaitely wise, powerful, and good Being, may be ap- 
plied Bgninst die ductrine, that the wicked will be raised 
from the dead, made to sutler great bodily anguish, and 
then blotted out of existence tor ever. Against the doc- 
trine of endless punishment, it seems decisive; against 
the doctrine of limited punishment terminated by de- 
struction, it applies with great, though not with equal 
force; for, while the first opinion teaches that he acta 
altogether contrary to goodness, the second represents 
him as not acting up to what sober and unpresuming 
reason seems to indicate the full measure of it. 

In a word, if God be really a Being of perfect good- 
ness, who can at no time act without the most benevolent 
design — if, when he created man, he intended that he 
should bo pure and happy, and if there be nothing in the 
universe capable of frustrating his purpose, both the 
doctrine of endless misery, and that of limited punish- 
ment terminated by destruction, appear to be attended 
with insuperable difficulties. But if, on the other hand, 
the sin which at present prevails, and the punishment 
which in future will be inflicted upon it, be the means 
employed by the Deity to accomplish his benevolent pur- 
pose — if the state of discipline in which he will place 
his erring creatures be so wisely adapted to their mental 
and moral disorder, as to oblige them to perceive, and 
feel, and hate, the folly of which they have been guilty, 
to excite in them a deep sorrow for it, and a real love of 

th*t the dBgrBB of .ufferinB ociinlly imposed will noi oicee'd that which 
ia perTecll)' caa^intent with inBnilo benGvolsncn. What that degree ii, 
Hut dci not presumB lo determine. On thii awfal aubieci, the^ are con- 
tsnt to lake Ihe language uracripture as the; find it.sndwishunirannly to 
■dbere to [hat lingaage. ■atiaOBd that, whaleier bn the degree and the 
dsnlian of the miKry rcsllr threatened, (he Jadini of all the earth ramt 
do right. While, thererorc.' their wiahea locline them to milder viewg of 
tba fiiine inaiotioui, the; highly disapproie of luch re pre sen tali oni of 

.1. .V — .1,. !..„ I :.,j^ which tliej' think, if rnnsidered and 

h too much terror, io eierl a reanonable 
id tnd beliaied, can be 
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goodness-^-and if, when thus fitted for pure enjoyment, 
he mercifully permit them to participate of it, every 
difficulty vanishes, every thing is consistent, every thing 
is glorious, every counsel is benevolent, and every per* 
fection harmonizes with the event. His justice, his holi- 
ness, his wisdom, his power, his goodness, will have been 
exerted, and exerted successfully, to bring about a result 
truly exalted and glorious. Then, indeed, may the uni- 
versal acclamation of praise burst from his intelligent 
creation — Alleluia, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth I 
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CHAPTER II. 



OF THE ARGUMKNT IN FAVOR OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
UNIVERSAL RESTORATION, FROM THE NATURE OF 

MAN. 

A SKILFUL artificer, in constructing a piece of machinery^ 
modifies and uombiaeB its various parts eo as to make 
them subservient to a particular purpose, and we esti- 
mate tlie perfection of tlie mechanism by the complete- 
ness with which every thing is included necessary to 
secure the intended result, and every thing avoided which 
may impede it. In the external frame of man, there is 
the most exquisite adaptation of difl'crent parts to each 
other; the most beautiful results arc designed and ac- 
complished by contrivances, at one time extiemely simple, 
at another tronilerfully complicated, but at all times per- 
fectly wise and efficient. The Gitcrnnl frame of man, 
however, is only a part, and a very inferior part, of this 
woDderful microcosm; and, since such inimitable skill 
liBS been exerted in the construction of it, we must con- 
clude that the lehoh nature of man is designed to answer 
some purpose, and, if it be right to judge of the impor- 
tance of the iibject by the magnitude of the means em- 
ployed to secure it, a purpose truly excellent. 

If we examine the higher faculties with which man u 
endowed, and judge of the purpose for which ihey are 
imparted, by that to which they are adapted, we cannot 
mistake the emls they are designed to answer. All the 
nobler properties by which lie is distinguished may be 
arranged, with sufficient accuracy for the present pur- 
pose, under his intellectual powers, and his social and 
moral tendencies. He can observe the l>eauty and order 
of the world in which he is placed; he can investigate 
the causes of its phenomena; he can ascertain the laws 
by which it is governed ; he can penetrate into the secret 
recesses of nature, and contemplate the process by which 
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many of the wonders which surround him are formed ; 
he can extend his view beyond the boundaries of his own 
world, calculate the distances of the worlds above him, 
ascertain their magnitude, and trace their movements. 
He can perform a still more difficult task. He can re- 
tire into himself, investigate the principles and propen- 
sities of his own nature, and reason respecting the very 
faculties by which he conducts the astonishing process 
of thought. Endowed with affections which lead him 
put of himself, and attach him to his fellow-beings, he 
can rejoice in their joy, and weep for their woe ; he feels 
bound to them by tender and endearing ties ; without 
their society, he is gloomy and sad ; so long as he cher- 
ishes the generous affections in his intercourse with them, 
cheerfulness smiles upon his features, and happiness 
dilates his heart. He can sit in judgment on the nature 
of his own conduct, distinguish between good and evil, 
and, while he glows with admiration at the contempla- 
tion of every generous and sublime afi*ection, he feels 
indignation and disgust at the selfishness which considers 
only its own good, and {he vice which pursues it at the 
expense of the general happiness. He can hold inter- 
course with the Great Being who gave him existence, 
and who crowns him with good ; and, though a mysteri- 
ous veil, which he cannot pierce, shroud the Sovereign 
Spirit from his mortal vision, yet he can fee] a solemn 
and endearing consciousness, that he is continually pre- 
sent with him — that he is above him, and beneath him, 
and around him ; he can hear his voice instructing him 
in his duty, and perceive his hand directing him in his 
course, and rejoice in his promise, that he shall re-awake 
from the sleep of death, burst the fetters of the tomb, 
enjoy immortal youth, and pursue with unwearied step, 
through the countless ages of eternity, attainments which 
rise higher and higher in infinite progression, and which 
perpetually fill and enlarge his capacity. Forgetting 
the enjoyments of the present life, which is but as a 
moment of time, compared with eternal duration, he is 
capable of acting with a view to his immortal dignity 
and happiness, and of refigning all which be now holds 
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dMC and valuable, if necessary, [o promote hia future 
felicity. 

For what can a being thus wonderfully endowed be 
called into existence 1 For what are audi fauuities given 
him I To be for ever misdirected and abused — to be 
wasted on littleness, and devoted to folly — to adoru and 
secure the triumph of evil, and to allbrd to the uaiverss 
au eternal spectacle of majestic desolation, and fallen and 
perverted grandeur 1 Or to add to the beauty of the 
fair creation, by proving that one principle pervades it 
— that one almighty power directs its operation — that in 
the higher, as well as in the lower part of the works of 
God, nothing is made in vain — that the means are uni- 
versally adapted to the end, and the eud invariably se- 
cured by the means 1 

If this be not the case, how singular is it, that man 
should furnish the only instance ju the creation, of 
a cnntplicated adaptation of means which answer no 
end, or rather of an admirable and esalted provision, en- 
tirely perverted from its purpose! If we examine any 
other part of the world — if wc look beneath ua or above 
us, we can perceive nothing analogous to it. All tlia 
inferior animals fulfil the object of their creation ; ihey 
take no thought of to-morrow ; they look not before nor 
after; the sun shines upon them, they bask in its beams, 
and are content; the verdant surface of the earth pre- 
sents them with a rich repast ; they eat, they lie down 
to rest, they rise with the morning's dawn, pursuing 
from day to day the same unvarying round, and happy 
without knowing or desiring to know more. Those ex- 
alted intelligeuces of which we are accustomed to con- 
ceive as forming the highest orders of creation, and fulfil* 
ling the highest counsels of the Sovereign Spirit, however 
sublime their capacities, and illimitable ihoir desires, are 
filled with that adorable object which they continually 
contemplate and serve. Why, then, is man the only 
creature in the universe, who possesses n nature which 
falsifies every appearance, and disappoints every expec- 
tation — a capacity which enables him to soar with the 
Mraph, and a destiny which levels him with the brute 1 
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The fbw attainments which he at present makes should 
by no means render it incredible, that his distant and ad- 
vanced progress will be thus sublime ; for those attain- 
ments, inconsiderable as they are, afford an animating 
assurance of his ultimate perfection. Thej form the 
commencement of a course, which, as it is to continue 
through an interminable series of ages, so it must pro- 
mote an illimitable improvement. Thej mat/ terminate^ 
it is obvious, in a perfection of knowledge and happiness, 
as great as the imagination can conceive ; for, in order 
to do so, thej require no change in their nature, but only 
an increase in their degree. The very acquisitions which 
an enlightened and virtuous man has already made, 
carried on to their possible extent, may place him at a 
point as high in the scale of creation, as that which the 
first-born seraph at present occupies. Nor does what 
we know of his past oppose what we thus augur of his 
future progress. Who, that saw Newton when an infant, 
leaning on his mother's bosom, and had never witnessed 
an instance of a similar progress, would have believed 
that that little and fatuous creature would, in the short 
space of a few years, be able to measure the distances 
of the stars, and to teach to a listening world the laws 
which regulate their mighty movements ? The attain- 
ments of such a being, in his progress from infancy to 
manhood, are infinitely more wonderful than any which 
w# suppose him afterwards to make ; for in the one case 
it is an astonishing progress commencing from nothing; 
in the other, it is only the continuance of a course already 
greatly advanced ; so that it is not even so incredible, 
that a man should arrive at the attainments of an angel, 
as that an infant should gain the acquisitions of ai man. 

Neither ought any present neglect or perversion of his 
powers to bring doubt upon the conclusion, that his ulti- 
mate destiny will be thus sublime ; for a temporary and 
partial obstruction to his progress may be finally ben- 
eficial, and it is evidently the design of his Creator to 
lead him on to perfection by slow degrees, and from a 
low origin. At all events, it is certain that every human 
being possesses a capacity for this illimitable improve- 



meat, and that, if the great majority of mankind are to 
continue for ever ignorant, vicious, and miserable, this 
capacity, uolike any thing else in the creation, is given 

And, however great and Jamentablo the present errors 
and imperfections of maukind may be, yet it is obvioua 
that thoy have made, and that they are making, a gra- 
dual advancement towards a better stale. Already they 
bave gained much, and what they have acquired they 
will retain. Never was their knowledge so varied and 
extensive as it is at present ; never were they in such 
favorable circuinstancea for enlarging and perfecting 
their acquisitions. In many instances we at present 
recoguize Kuch a liberality of thinking among the c 
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trolling the turbulent and eradicating the malignant pas- 
■ions, and in forming virtuous and benevolent habits. 

But, even though all this should be a dream, and we 
thould be obliged to admit the melancholy conclusion, 
that error and misery are connected by an iudissoluble 
bond with the present state, and that the experience of 
the past, and the discoveries of the future, will avail 
nothing, to deliver mankind from their influence — yet, if 
there be a hereailer, aurefy it is more reasonable to con- 
clude, that these disorders will cease then, that the dis- 
cipline under which the mind will be placed in this new 
atate of being will correct, not iucrease its perversion, 
and that, instructed by experience, and purified by sufler- 
ing, it will at length see things as they are, and estimate 
them as it ought, aflording to its faculties their proper 
exercise, and to its aflectinus their proper objects, thao 
that its errors will coulinue through endleis Bj^a, "^'-^^l 
they have effected its utter destrucilon. „ _ , . 1 ' ' 
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To an this renaomng, however, wbich aiioiild seem no 
less solid than cheering, it has been objected, that the 
fiindamental principle upon which it is founded is not 
just — that the strict connexion wbich it supposes between 
the purpose and the erent does not inrariablj happen — 
that there are in nature adaptions which do not aJwajv 
•ecure the intended result, designs which are not com- 
pleted, and that, in fact, there are many cases in which 
fhe object of nature is CTidentlj and completelj defeated 
•—that erery blossom, for example, does not ripen into 
fruit, nor every embryo attain the maturity of which it ia 
eapable, and for which it was obviously designed — that 
in cTcry instance of this kind there is as great a failure 
of the design of the Deity, as can well be imagined, and 
that as this is not supposed to be inconsistent with his 
perfections, so there may be the same apparent frustra- 
tion of his plan with regard to human beings, without 
any impeachment of his wisdom or goodness. 

To this objection, wbich is much more ingenious than 
solid, two answers may be given. In the first place it 
may be replied, that^ though all analogical reasoning is 
founded upon a comparison of the lower with the hi^er 
parts of creation, and of the higher with the lower, yet 
this objection supposes that comparison to be carried 
farther than it can justly be extended, namely, to the 
final destiny of creatures of different orders. Because a 
being of an inferior order terminates its existence at a 
certain period, and with certain phenomena, we cannot 
conclude that a being of a superior order will do the same. 
A striking conformity between a particular organization 
in a fly and a man may lead to the conclusion, that that 
organization is designed to answer a similar purpose in 
both. This deduction from analogy is fair and conclu- 
siye. But if, because at a certain period this insect 
changes its state, and thereby looses for ever its conscious 
existence, it be inferred, that a change of state in man, 
in many respects similar, is also attended with a final 
loss of conscious existence, this deduction from analogy 
is not fair and conclusive ; because there may be some- 
thing in the nature of a being possessing the faculties of 
a man, to prevent that change from being final, which 
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does not exist in aa insect paasesaing; only the properti«i 
of a fly. Hiiiug ulready didtkuguisbed from the fly bj 
the faculty of reuuon, he may poaseaa this other distinc- 
tive property of surviving his apparent dissolution; or 
their common Creator may have something in view, by 
appointing the change in the one which he naay not have 
in the other. The analogy to this extent, therefore, 
doea not hold; but to this extent the objection under 
coneideration supposes it to hold ; for it supposes that 
human beings may be prematurely destroyed, because 
the rudiments of an insect or vegetable are so. It is 
therefore a false analogy. 

Another very important view may be taken of this sub- 
ject. Nothing is more evident, than that, in many in- 
Btances, the inferior part of the creation is made chiefly, 
if not entirely, for the use of the superior. The Tegeta- 
ble world is formed for the animal, and in like manner 
to minister to the convenience and comfort of the higher, 
appears in many cases to be the final cause of the exis- 
tence of the lower orders of the animal creation ; and, 
supposing these lower orders to be at the same time 
happy, as far as they are capable of being so, (which is 
always the case,) this is a plan of admirable wisdom aud 
beauty. Supposing, for example, it were wise and good 
in the Deity, to give to the superior animals of our globe 
their present constitution — a constitution, that is, to the 
support of which, many of the fruits of the earth, and 
many of the inferior animals, are necessary — then it is 
an instance of wisdom and goodness, to make such a 
provision, that these fruits and animals shall always 
sufficiently abound; for, were they from any cause to 
fail, the most disastrous consequences must ensue to 
those higher orders, for which chiefly the inferior exist- 
Now the only way by which it seems possible, by a 
general law, (and we have seen that it is by general laws 
3iat the Deity executes the purposes of bis government,} 
to guard against such a calamity, is to provide in every 
period more of these inferior beings than is absolutely ne- 
cessary at any ; and there will appear the greater wisdom 
in ibis appointment, when it is considered, that beauty 
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and eojojtnent will be multiplied by it in the exact 
degree in which the superabundance may prcTail. For 
this care, therefore, to provide for possible as well as 
actual existence, we see the roost benevolent reason ; so 
that, though every blossom do not ripen into fruit, nor 
every embryo develope its latent faculties, this is so far 
from being a proof of the frustration of the plan of the 
Deity, that it is directly the reverse, since this superabun- 
dant provision is the very means he has adopted to se- 
cure his purpose. These blossoms and embryos, though 
they perish, fulfil the designof their creation. Had they 
been necessary, they were ready to ripen into maturity, 
to supply the want which might exist; but, not being 
needed, they read an instructive lesson to the intelligent 
creation, saying to it, ' Qehold the never-failing care of 
your Creator, to secure your happiness ! * and then arc 
seen no more. 

In the second place, when, from the failure of the 
blossom, and the destruction of the embryo, it is urged, 
that there may be a similar loss in regard to human 
beings, it may be replied, that there is really no sort 
of parallel between the two cases. Every blossom, it is 
true, does not ripen into its proper fruit, nor every 
embryo grow into a perfect animal ; yet neither is any 
blossom or embryo perverted from its genuine nature, 
into one which is opposite. Every blossom of an apple 
does not ultimately form an apple, but neither does it 
become a poisonous fruit. Every embryo does not grow 
into a perfect animal, but neither does it degenerate 
into a disgusting monster. But the doctrine which 
teaches that man was created for purity and happiness, 
but that he will continue for ever vicious and miserable, 
and that which teaches that he will remain so for un- 
known ages, and then be destroyed, not only supposes 
that he does not attain his proper nature, but that it be- 
comes perverted into that which is directly opposite. It 
supposes what never takes place, what is not only not 
supported by any analogy of nature, but what all analo- 
gy Contradicts ; it supposes a change infinitely greater 
than would happen, were the blossom of an apple to fail 
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in forming an apple, and ripen into hemlock, or the em- 
bryo of a lamb, instead of producing the most innosious 
of animala, to grow into an adder. Nothing like tbia 
ever takes place in any of the works of God witli which 
we are acquainted. It is reasonable, therefore, to con- 
clude, that it will not occur in his higheal aiid noblest. 
Were this example adduced to show that the same 
kind of failure might take place among human beings 
^that those human embrjos, for instance, which never 
see the light, and those infanta which die before the 
developemeut of their faculties, perish, there would thus 
far be some analogy between the two caeca, and that 
which happened to the one might, with some show of 
reason, he supposed to befall the other; but, for the rea- 
sons assigned in the first answer to this objection, the 
conclusion would not be valid even thus far ; and farther 
than this it could not possibly go. To argue from it, 
that man, whose nature lits him for the attainments of 
an angel, not only falls short of these acquisitions, but 
degenerates into a malignant spirit, is altogether gratui- 
tous. There is na analogy bctwecu the one case and 
the other. 

In a word, both the doctrine which teaches that man 
will go on to sin and sutfer for ever, and that which 
maintains that he will do so for unknown ages, and then 
be destroyed, must be founded either upon the principle 
that the Deity, when offended, is not to be appeased, or 
that man, when he has departed from the path of recti- 
tude, is not to be reclaimed. No one will venture to 
maintain that the Deity is unappeasable; and to sup- 
pose that he is unable to reclaim his offending offspring 
is equally absurd. 

Indeed, from what we know of man's nature, and of 
the adaptation of the moral government of his Creator 
to it, we can clearly perceive hoio he may he reclaimed, 
even from the lowest depths of guilt. 

He is (to repeat what has so often been said) the 
creature of circumstance. He is made what he is en- 
tirely by the train of events which has befallen him. 
The powers with which he is endowed have been called 
14" 
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into ttctmi bjr wanoaDdmg olijectB, and Ae satne <if 
tiMt action has been determined hj that of Ae objecta 
wliieh bare induced it. Had tbe sitaation of any bM>^i 
bmi|^ Taried in the least, there niiist hare been a propor- 
tionable difference in his character. 

This is so troe, that an j being' who had entirelj in his 
own hands the direction of the events of the worid, and 
who possessed a perfect knowledge of tht natnre of man, 
might make his character whaterer he fdeaaecL Time 
is no affection, howerer fixed, which he might not change 
•—no halMt, howerer inreterate, which he might not era- 
dicate. And this he might effect, as we hare already 
shown, without potting the least constraint upon the will, 
or making the slightest infringement on the libertj of 
the moral agent; for, by changing circumstances, he 
might alter his Tohtion, and thos excite in him the desire 
to do or to be whatever he might wish him to accomplish 
or to become. 

Now this direction of events, and this knowledge of 
character, the Deitj is always supposed to possess, in a 
supreme and perfect degree. There is nothing which he 
does not know — nothing which he cannot accomplish. 
Suppose, then, it is his will to reclaim a person who has 
lost all taste for goodness, and contracted the most in- 
veterate habits of vice. The reformation of such a be- 
ing is a thing in itself possible. As, then, the Deitj 
knows every thing, he must perceive what circumstances 
will be adequate to produce the requinte change ; and, 
as he can do every thing, it must be in his power to 
eause this train of events to happen. Here, then, is a 
power abundantly adequate to accomplish whatever may 
be necessary. 

That this formation of the character of man, by the 
circumstances in which he is placed, is perpetuaHy going 
on, under the divine direction, in the present state, is 
acknowledged on all hands, and constitutes what is 
termed the moral government of God. Now the defect 
of every scheme but that which it is the object of this rea- 
soning to establish, is, that it makes the operation of this 
moral government to cease with the present state. Biit, 
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if the nicked are to exist hereafler, it is certaiD that thej 
miut be pluccd in eoine circumetaiices i these circum- 
■tancea must have some eHect upou their minds, aod the 
nature of that effect, whether it lie such as to eoafirm 
theiB in their vicioua course, or to reclaim them from it, 
must entirely depend upon the constitution of these cir- 
cumstances. It is a Being of perfect wisdom upon whooi 
that coustitution depends. Can we then doubt that il will 
be such as to secure reformation, and not confirmation 
iu vice 1 

Let the mind, then, seriously consider what the human 
nature is — that it is capable of pure, refined, and exalted 
happiness, in an illimitable degree — thni it is made for 
the enjoyment of this felicity — that its benevolent Author 
exercises over it a continual government, which tends 
to remove, and which, if its operation continue, must 
ultimately remove ail titat is opposed to it — and deter- 
mine which scheme is most probable ; that which teaches 
that the great majority of mankind shall never taste 
of happiness, but suffer the most intolerable and unre- 
mitted anguish during an endless being, or that which 
affirms that, at\er having endured this misery for un- 
known ages, they shall be for ever blotted out of exis- 
tence, or that which maintains, that all which their Ma- 
ker designed concerning them shall come to pass — that 
the very sin and suffering which afflict them shall be 
the means of working out their final purity and happi- 
ness, and that They shall accomplish this in so excellent 
and perfect a manner, as triumphantly to prove, that, 
not withstanding all our present dilHculiies about the 
existence of natural and moral evil, the benevolent 
Parent op mankind has accomplished the best end 
Br THE wtsEST MEANS. If the latter opinion be indeed 
favored by these two great principles, the perfections of 
God and the nature of man, its truth niuBt be considered 
aa established. 

If, then, we could go no farther, tlie arguments which 
have been adduced to support the doctrine of the ulti- 
mate restoration of all mankind to purity and happinesi 
appear sufficient to produce a rational and solid convic* 
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tion of its tnith. They prove, eertainlj, that it rests 
ttpon much firmer ground than either of the doctrines 
which oppose it ; and when^ in connexion with this, the 
doctrine itself ib considered, every reflective mind must 
surely incline to prefer it. If, then, we could not pro- 
duce another argument in support of it, and if, on ex- 
amining the scriptures, it be found that they do not con- 
tradict it, (supposing they do not expressly favor, if they 
do not directly confute it,) it must be admitted as true, 
because in that case there will be much to favor, and 
nothing to oppose it. But, in point of fact, reason fur- 
nishes us with still more conclusive arguments, and the 
scriptural evidence in support of it is decisive. 



CHAPTER III. 



OF TBE ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
UNIVERSAL RESTORATION, FROM THE NATURE AND 
OBJECT OF PUNISHMCST. 

One of the cbief objections' to the doctriae which it is 
the object of the preceding reasonings to establish, is, 
that althoagh the Oeitf 19 in the hi^heet degree wise and 
good, yet that he is, at tlie same lime, an irreconcilable 
enemy to sin — that he will visit it with the punishment it 
4eseTves, and that, while we are sure that that punish- 
ment muEt be great, we have no meana of ascertaining 
its exact extent. 

If the doctrine of Universal Restoration denied this, 
that circumstance would be fatal to it, whatever might 
bo urged in its favor; but God's abhorrence of ain, and 
hia determination to punish it, not only do not militate 
against this doctrine, but afford the most powerful argu- 
ments in support of it. 

In order to be satisfied of this, it is neceasary only to 
establish clear and precise conceptions concerning the 
nature of divine punlabment. What ia tbo meaning of 
this term 1 It has been lately defined thus : Pnnishmmt 
is Ike conduit of God mth respccl to the tricked, in the 
capatity of a Judge. 

The defect of this account ia, that it is a definition 
which requires a definition ; for, when, in an inquiry con- 
cerning the nature of divine punishment, it ia said that 
it is the conduct of God with reapect to the wicked, in 
the capacity of a Judge, we must inevitably put the 
ulterior question, what is the nature of that conducll 
whence another definition must he given, which perhaps 
may require a third. 

Let the following definition be substiiuted for the 
former: Punishmtnt is the infliction 0/ pain, in e.ontt- 
jiteutt of the neglect or violation of duly. When we say 
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a person is punished, we mean that he suffers some pain 
or privation, in consequence of his having omitted what 
he ought to have done, or of his having done what he 
ought to have avoided. 

Is there anj distinction between punishment and re- 
venge ? They are universally believed to be totally 
different in their nature. What, then, is the exact 
difference between them 1 It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to ascertain this, because revenge is the only thing 
with which punishment can be confounded. 

It has been said that punishment is the infliction of 
pain, in consequence of the neglect or violation of duty. 
Let us then say, that Revenge is the infliction of pain, in 
consequence of the commission of injury. The neglect of 
duty seems to give rise to punishment — the commission 
of injury to revenge. But, since the commission of in- 
jury must necessarily be resolved, either into a neglect 
or violation of duty, it follows, that these two definitions 
are exactly the same. Either, therefore, the definition 
of punishment must be defective, or that of revenge 
must be false ; for, if these two things really differ from 
each other, it is impossible that the same definition can 
apply to both. 

We purposely made these definitions defective, in 
order that the difference between punishment and re- 
venge might be more clearly seen, and that the appear- 
ance of taking for granted the point in dispute might be 
avoided. 

It is necessary to add to the former definition of pun- 
ishment, the words, * with a view to correct the evil,' 
and to that of revenge, the words, * with a view to gratify 
a malignant passion.' These definitions will then stand 
thus : — 

Punishment is the infliction of pain^ in consequence of 
the neglect or violation of duty^ with a yiew to correct 

THE EVIL. 

Revenge is the infliction of pain , in consequence of the 
commission of injury, with a view to gratify a malig- 
nant PASSION. 

That the pain which punishment occasioiis must be 
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inflicted with a view to correct llie evil produced by tbe 
neglect or Tiolation of duty, will appear perfectly obvi- 
0U9, by attending to the esact meaning of the language 
we are in the habit of employing on thiB subject. What 
do we mean when we say that we neglect or violate our 
duty? We mean, that we neglect or destroy our own 
happiness, or tbnt of others. When we neglect or de- 
stroy our own happiness, or that of others, we produce 
a certain degree of misery. This is wrong, since it is 
contrary to the design for which we esist, which is to 
communicate and to enjoy happiness. On account of 
the commission of this wrong, punishment is inflicted; 
that is, another portion of misery is produced. Who 
causes this second portion of misery'? The puniaher. 
Thus far, then, tbe punisher and the pnnished are on 
the same footing ; they have both done exactly the same 
thing; they have both produced misery. What, then, 
constitutes the difference between them 1 The violator 
of his duty deserves punishment, because he has done 
that which either has produced, or which tends to pro- 
duce misery ; but the punisher himself has done exactly 
the same thing; that is, be has occasioned pain. Why, 
then, is he not worthy of punishment, for the very act of 
punishing 1 

The reason is to be found in the dengn with which the 
punisher inflicta the pain of which ho is tbe occasion. 
He has in view the restoration of the offender to a state 
of feeling and action indispensable to the happiness of 
others, and to his own. He produces misery, but it is 
the instrument be employs to destroy it. If he have not 
ihii in view, lie is even more criminal than the person he 
punishes, since the infliction of pain is the only thing he 
designs. He rests in it as his end; it is bis ultimate ob- 
ject. But the vicious in general produce misery only in- 
cidentally, through a mistaken and perverted pursuit of 
happiness, and it is more malignont to aim solely at tbe 
infliction of pain, to rest in it as an object and end, than 
to occasion it by a miscalculation of the means nf en- 
joyment. It is this very circumstance, that it rests in 
misery as its ultimate object, which constitutes the ex- 
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treme majignitj of revenge ; and it does not seem possi- 
ble to show how he who inflicts pain on an offender, from 
any other motive but that of correcting the evil of which 
he has been the occasion, acts upon a different principle. 

When it is said that punishment must have respect to 
the correction of the evil produced by the violation or 
neglect of duty, it should be observed, that this is meant 
to include both the evil disposition of the criminal, and 
the evil consequences which his crimes occasion. That 
correction is evidently imperfect, which has respect to 
the one, but not to the other — which aims to remove the 
injury done to society, but not the evil principle which 
is its source — or, on the contrary, the evil principle, but 
not its injurious consequences. 

Though the misconception which prevails on thi» sub- 
ject has originated chiefly from denying the corrective 
nature of punishment, yet, in point of fact, no one dis- 
believes that it is corrective. Many persons, indeed, 
deny it in express terras, and much of their reasoning 
seems to depend upon their disbelief that it has any ten- 
dency of this kind ; but sometimes they strenuously con- 
tend for the very point which at others they labor to 
disprove. Though they affirm that punishment is not 
corrective, what they mean is, that it does not amend 
the evil disposition of the criminal. They acknowledge 
that it corrects, or is designed to correct, the evil con- 
sequences of his offences. But if it be the design of 
punishment to repair or to counteract the evil effects of 
a crime to society, it is in its nature corrective. If the 
reformation of the criminal form no pa« of the design, 
it is not so corrective as it would be, were that the case. 
JBut it is certainly corrective, and the error lies in sup- 
posing that punishment is intended to correct only a 
part of the evil, the bad consequences of a criminal dis- 
position, but not the criminal disposition itself. 

In punishments inflicted by human* beings upon one 
another, it is often difficult to effect both, as indeed it is 
to accomplish either ; but it is universally acknowledged, 
that that punishment is not benevolent, which does not 
aim at, nor that effectual which does not secure, both. 
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And surely it is possible to render every penal inflic- 
tioQ thus complete. If pain or privation can counter- 
act the evil consequences of the conduct of an offender, 
it may he bo applied as to eradicate his evil disposition. 
Ub who is perfectly acquainted with the criminal tem- 
per understands exactly the circumstances which would 
change it, and has a sovereign control over events — has 
the power to correct it; and, if be punish with any de- 
sign, it is inconceivable (hat this, which is not only the 
most benevolent, but the most necessary, will form n6 

But it is urged, that there is an intrinsic demerit in 
sin — something in its nature which requires that it should 
be visited with punishment — that it is possible, therefore, 
to punish an offender without a view to correct the evil, 
and without revenge, namely, to satisfy the claims of im- 
mutable and eternal justice. 

Before replying directly to this objection, it may be 
observed, that the term justice is often used as though it 
expressed an attribute which is contrary to gooduess. 
But, in reality, justice is only a particular randification of 
goodness — goodness modified by wisdom, according to 
the moral condition of the being with respect to whom 
it is exercised. A person who forgires an offence upon 
repentance and reformation is good. This is one modi- 
fication of goodness, which is designated by the term 
mercy. The person who visits an offence which is neither 
repented'of nor amended, with a proper degree of pain, 
is also good. This is another modification of goodness, 
to which the term justice is applied. Mercy and justice, 
therefore, do not differ from each other in their nature, 
since they equally arise from benevolence, and they differ 
in aspect only, according to the moral condition of the 
being with regard to whom they are exemplified; so 
that justice cannot require the infliction of misery for 
its own sake. Nothing but malignity can either desire 
or approve of such unavailing suffering. 

Since justice and mercy equally arise from benevoletice, 
there is as much reason to suppose that mercy reqitires 
the infliction of misery for its own sake, as that justice 
15 
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does. The object of justice is not to feast itself with 
suffering, but to produce happiness by the infliction of 
pain, where wisdom teaches it is necessary. The object 
of mercy is exactly the same, only it pursues its purposes 
by omitting the infliction of pain, where wisdom shows 
that it is not necessary. 

There is, it is affirmed, an intrinsic demerit in sin — 
something in its nature which requires that it should be 
visited with punishment. What is that something ? I 
think we may venture to affirm, that no one can imagine 
it to be any thing but the tendency of sin to produce 
misery. But the infliction of pain, upon that which has 
a tendency to occasion pain, is the application of an 
effectual remedy to a destructive disease — not the visi- 
tation of suffering upon something which is inexplicable, 
with a design which is equally incomprehensible. 

If what is here termed demerit, and which is supposed 
to be something intrinsic in sin, require, as an equitable 
satisfaction,. the infliction of a certain degree of pain, 
without aiming at the reformation of the offender, or the 
prevention of sin in future, its infliction with this view 
alone is the infliction of nothing else but misery, the pro- 
duction of which is all that is done or designed — a reme- 
dy which, as has just been observed, is more malignant 
than the disease itself. It is vain to repeat, that the ob- 
ject in view is the satisfaction of justice, not the inflic- 
tion of pain, for this is to reason in a circle ; it is to say, 
that justice requires that sin should be visited with pain^ 
on account of its intrinsic demerit, and then to argue, 
that there is an intrinsic demerit in sin, because justice 
requires that it should be visited with pain. 

It seems possible, however, to go much farther in re- 
ply to this objection, and to show that the term demerit 
IB without meaning, upon the hypothesis which is here 
assumed. Let us attend to the manner in which we 
come at the idea which the word expresses. 

There is such a thing as virtue, and there is such a 
thing, of an opposite nature, as vice. Such is the con- 
atitution of man, that virtue must eventually promote his 
JiappinesSf and vice his misery. In proportion as an 
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action partakes of the nature of virtue, it is eaid to co- 
incide with the object of this constitution, aud to merit 
happiness. Jn proportion as it partaken of tiie nature of 
vice, ii is said to be opposed to the object of this con^ 
Btiiution, and to deserve misery, Tiie very origin of 
this word, then, leads us to a moral conslitutioii, which 
cau hare no object but the production of happiness and 
the prevention of misery; and accordingly we find that 
the degree of demerit in an aclion^hat is, the degree of 
suffering it deserves, is always in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the misery it tends to produce. 

Tlinl all the divine punishments are corrective, is evi- 
dent likewise from every thing which we see or know of 
these inflictions. All experience is in favor of ihe doc- 
trine of corrective punishment, and against that which 
denies it. To what example can we point, where misery 
is connected with sin, in which the pain has not a ten- 
dency to correct the evil 1 Every passion of our nature 
carried to excess is criminal; every passion carried to 
excess is painful. This pain is said to be the punish- 
ment of the passion, now, from its having passed the 
bnundy of nicideration and justice, become criminal. 
The same is true of every evil propensity and habit 
whatever. All are attended with pain or inconvenience, 
which increases in proportion to the enormity of the 
evil. What is the design of this constitution? It is not 
possible to mistake it. It is not in our power to assign 
to it any other object than the correction of the excess, 
the eradication of the evil propensity, the change of the 
evil faobil. 

If, then, in the very constitution of our nature, we re- 
cognize this benevolent design — if our own hearts punish 
us for nil our deviations from the path of rectitude, and 
will not permit ua to be at peace in "sin, in order that we 
may continually follow after virtue — can we suppose 
that the punishment which the Deity will hercancr in- 
flict upon his erring creatures will have no such tonden< 
cy — that the pain which he makes the natural conse- 
quence of transgression is purely and highly corrective, 
but that that which he himself will bring upon Ibe trans- 
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gressor, that which by his own direct act he will super- 
add, will not be so— and that, instead of perfecting, bj 
his immediate and decisive interposals, the primary ob- 
ject of the constitution of his creatures, he will totally 
abandon it, and pursue one of which he has given no 
indication in their nature^ and to which nothing in their 
nature tends I 

That all the punishment inflicted upon offenders in 
the present state is corrective, is universally acknow- 
ledged. Those, therefore, who suppose that this will 
not be the case in a future world, must believe that the 
Deity will hereafter punish with a different design from 
that which he pursues at present — that he will change 
the object and end of his inflictions. But why will be do 
so 1 What reason can there be to believe that the pur- 
pose of him who changeth not is thus mutable ? The 
mode and the measure of punishment he may vary ; cir- 
cumstances may require it of his wisdom, but his great 
and ultimate object, like his own most perfect nature, 
must be eternally the same. 

But to arguments of this kind, other arguments, tend- 
ing to establish an oooosite conclusion, have been ursted. 

which, as this is a point of capital importance, it may be 
proper to notice.* 

Obfection 1. It is admitted, by the advocates of the 
corrective nature of punishment, that the punishment 
which will be actually inflicted on the impenitent, what- 
ever be its amount and duration, is the curse of the 
divine law ; but the punishment which leads to repent- 
ance is upon the whole no evil, and therefore no curse, 
because by. the supposition it is necessary to repentance, 
and to prepare for the everlasting joys of heaven. In- 
stead, therefore, of being a curse, it is the greatest bles- 
sing which Omnipotence itself can bestow. 

- . * The following objections and reasoning are taken from the cele- 
brated work of Dr. Jonathan Edwards, entitled, * The Salvation of all 
Men strictly examined/ in reply to Dr. Chauncy. They comprehend all 
iviiich any one can conceive to be important in his second and third chap- 
ters^ in which various considerations, tending to prove, that the future 
punishment of the wicked will not be conducive to their personal good, 
are urged with much acuteness. 
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AnsiBer. If by the cnrie of the dirine law be meant 
positive and absolute eril, it is true that there is uo cucsa 
annexed to the divine law ; for it lias been already shown, 
that there is no absolute evil in the universe ; and Mr. 
Edwards himself, as ardent an advocate fur endless 
misery ns his son, quotes with approbation a passage in 
which the opinion, that under the divine administratioD 
there is no real and ultimate evil, is asserted in express 
terms." In a most important aense it is true, that the 
punishment which leads to repentance is upon the whole 
no real evil, and that future puniahmenti as it is neces~ 
sary to produce, and effectual in producing, repentance, 
and in preparing the sinaer for ultimate happiness, is 
the greatest blessing which Omnipotence itself can be- 
stow ; nevertheless, it may still be culled a curse, be- 
cause, in the language of scripture, severe and protracts 
ed sulforing is ol\en so denominated. 

Oijectian % On the hypothesis, that future punish- 
ment will be corrective, it follows that all men will not 
be saved, because deliverance from the curse of the law 
is essential to salvation ; but if the curse of the law be 
that punishment which is necessary to lend to repentance, 
and if a great part of mankind will suffer this punish' 
ment, it follows that a great part of mankind will not be 
saved ; for to be saved, and yet to suffer the curse of the 
law, is a contradiction. Moreover, a deliverance from 
the curse of the law would be a deprivation of the great- 
est good which God, in their present temper, can possi- 
bly bestow upon the wicked. 

Ansjoer. This objection is entirely verbal. The ad- 
vocates fur the corrective nature of punishment do not 
believe that all men will be saved, but that, sinners 
having been reclaimed by the discipline through which 
they will be made to pass, all men will ultimately be 
rendered pure and hoppy. Accordingly, they rnuinlain 
that the impenitent must be subjected to future punish- 
ment, for the very reason assigned in the objection, that, 
w»r« it otherwise, it would argue a defect of wisdom and 
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goodness in their moral Gorernor^ since it would be to 
withhold from them the greatest good which, in their pre- 
aent temper, he can bestow upon them. 

Objection 3. If the penalty of the law consist in that 
punishment which is necessary to lead to repentance, 
then all upon whom it is inflicted, when brought to re- 
pentance, are delivered from farther suffering — not on 
the ground of mercy and goodness, but of justice. They 
have satisfied the divine law. If^ therefore, they are not 
immediately released from farther punishment, they are 
injured and oppressed. Accordingly, all forgiveness of 
the impenitent is impossible, since forgiveness implies 
that the sinner forgiven is not punished according to law 
and justice ; but, on the hypothesis under consideration, 
all who suffer future punishment are punished according 
to law and justice, in as much as they endure that punish* 
ment which is necessary to repentance. 

Answer, It is true, that all who suffer future punish- 
ment endure the penalty of the law, and therefore, in a 
popular sense, cannot be said to be forgiven. It is true, 
also, that, after they have suffered, all- the punishment 
annexed to the law, any farther punishment of them 
would be unjust. Their exemption from farther punish- 
ment is therefore, without doubt, required by strict jus- 
tice ; and yet, under the divine adraiinistration, it is highly 
improper to speak even of that very exemption as a 
matter of right ; for, such is the nature of punishment 
under the government of God, that it is as benevolent a 

Srovision as the direct and immediate bestowment of 
appiness. It is not only the actual communication of 
good, but the communication of good in the form best 
calculated to secure happiness. The sinner is therefore 
as much, indebted to the Creator for it, as he is for the 
gift of life itself, and for that constitution of^ his nature 
which renders life a blessing. When, therefore, that 
happy period shall have arrived, when punishment shall 
be no longer necessary — when it shall have acbomplish- 
•d its work — when it shall have eradicated thedisposi^ 
tion to evil, and have produced a fitness for happiness, 
instead of proudly claiming exemption from it, the sinner. 



with unbounded gratitude, will adore and bless his be- 
nigtiaot Creator for having inflicted it. He will perceire 
that it was the wisest and kindest provision wliicb his 
heavenly Father could possibly have made for his hap- 
piness, and, with theprofoundest emotions of dutiful obe- 
dience and hiial love, he will thank him for it. 

The punishment inflicted upon the sinner being, then, 
in truth, the communication of good to him, in the man- 
ner that is best adapted to his moral state, it ia evident- 
ly absurd to speak of his claiming exemption from it as 
a matter of right. It is the necessary, though painful 
meana to a wise and benevolent end, and it will cease, of 
course, as soon as it has accomplished its end. 

This riew of punishment is truly honorable to the Deity 
— Hruly calculated to win the most obdurate to the love 
and adoration of him ; while that view of punishment 
which is implied in the objection is essentially unjust, 
because it is the infliction of mere pain — pain that an- 
swers, and that is intended to answer, no beneficial pur- 
pose, which — as it id perfectly inconsistent with good- 
ness, so it must be totally irreconcilable to justice. 

Objection 4. If the only just end of punishment be 
repentance, and there be any curse of the law at all, 
it roust be repentance itself. 

Answer. The curse of the law is not repentance, but 
theatiffering necessary to produce repentaDcc. 

Olfffction 5. If the only just end of punishment be to 
lead the sinner to repcninnce, and to promote his indi- 
vidual good, and if all just punishment be a mere disci- 
pline, necessary and wlioloome to the recipient, then 
punishment inflicted for any other end is unjust. It is 
therefore unjust to punisli a sinner on account of anj 
oonlempt of the Deity, any opposition to his design and 
to his cause, or on account of any injury which he may 
do to his fellow -beings, excepting so far as he injures 
himself at the same time. 

Ansteer. Those who maintain that punishment inflict- 
de by an infinitely wise, powerful, nod good Being, must 
be corrective, do not mean that it must correct the evil 
disposition of the sinner alone, without any reference to 
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the injury done to the system. They contend that per- 
fect goodness roust aim at both — that infinite wisdom 
must perceive the means by which both may be accom- 
plished, and that almighty power must be able to render 
those means effectual. To effect one end alone, while 
both are equally possible and equally necessary, they 
believe to argue an imperfection which cannot exist 
under the divine administration. It is just to punish the 
sinner on account of contempt of the Deity and opposi- 
tion to his will, both because that contempt and opposi- 
tion are injurious to the sinner himself and to the system, 
and it is the proper object of punishment^ to repair the in- 
jury done to both. 

Objection 6. On the hypothesis, that all punishment 
is corrective, it must be maintained, that vindictive pun- 
ishment is unjust ; yet at the same time it is admitted, 
that the punishment actually inflicted is in the highest 
degree vindictive. For a vindictive punishnient is that 
which is inflicted with a design to support the authority 
of a broken law ; but if the punishment which is neces- 
sary to lead the sinner to repentance be sufficient to 
support the authority of the divine law, and be inflicted 
for this end, as is admitted, it is to the highest degree 
vindictive, and designedly vindictive. Those, therefore, 
who allow, that as much punishment will be inflicted on 
the sinner as satisfies the demands of law, while they 
mean to oppose vindictive punishment, hold it in the 
fullest sense. 

Answer^ A law is a rule designed to regulate the con- 
duct of an intelligent being. It is implied in its very 
notion, that it is imposed for the good of that being; it 
exists only for the sake of that good ; it cannot, therefore, 
have any interest or demand separate from or opposed to 
that good. Any punishment annexed to the violation 
of it is imposed not for the sake of the law, but for the 
sake of the being for whose welfare the law is instituted. 
Separate from that being, the law is nothing ; separate 
from his welfare, it is useless. "When, therefore, its 
right, and claim, and demand are spoken of, all that can 
be meant is, that its sanction ought to be such, and so 
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cercainl/ impuaed, as to secure obedieoce; that is, to 
secure the welfare of this being. To maintain the rights 
ofthe law, then, to vindicate its claims, to satisfy its de- 
tnauda, nod to promote the good of the being for whose 
welfare it was instituted, must be identical. If, there- 
fore, by Tiudictive piinisbment be meant that wbich is 
inflicted with a design to support the authority of the 
divine law, vindictive punishment and corrective punish- 
ment are precisely the same. 

Objection 7. If sin deserve no other punishment than 
that which is subservient to the good of the sinner, it 
will follow that sin is no moral evU; for that which is 
subservient to a person's good is no real evil ; but moral 
eril is in its oivn nature odious; hence it is not injurious 
to the perpetrator of moral evil, to manifest disapproba- 
tion of his conduct, whether such manifestation be sub- 
servient to bis good or not. 

Answer. Moral evil is in its own nature odious only in 
so fur as it tends to produce misery. Punishment itself 
is the infliction of misery. To punish the perpetrator of 
.moral evil, without aiming to correct bis evil disposition, 
is to produce a certain sum of misery because a certain 

more ; but the production of this second portion of mise- 
ry, with this design, is no less evil than the production 
of the first. Whereas, if punishment be indicted on 
the perpetrator of moral evil, with a view to correct his 
evil disposition, natural evil is made the instrument of 
correcting moral evil. On this supposition, the actual 
and ultimate sum of happiness may be increased by this 
partial and temporary prevalence of both, and therefore 
the permission of both may be consistent with perfect 

Ohjtetion S. If the only just end of punishment be to 
produce repentance, sin immediately followed by repen- 
tance deserves no punishment, because the end of pun- 
ishment is ajready obtained; but repentance, though it 
is a renunciation of sin in future, makes no alteration in 
the nature of the sin which is past, nor is it any satisfac- 
tion for that sin. Neither, if tbe correction of sin be 
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the only proper end of punishment, is it just to inflict pun- 
ishment on sin as sin. Whether it be followed by punish- 
ment or not, must depend, not on its own proper nature, 
but on some accidental circumstance, as whether it be 
followed by impenitence, or whether it be persisted in ; 
and, if it do not deserve punishment unless it be persist- 
ed in, then the first act of sin is no moral evil; but, if 
the first act be not a moral evil, why is the second, the 
third, or any subsequent act? 

Answer. Sin, immediately followed by sincere repen- 
tance, does indeed deserve no other punishment than 
that which, by the constitution of the human mind, is 
inseparably connected with conscious guilt, because the 
end of punishment is already obtained. It has been • 
shown above, that punishment, under the divine adminis- 
tration, is not retrospective, but prospective — has no re- 
spect to the past, excepting in so far as the past influen- 
ces the future. Repentance, it is true,^akes no altera- 
tion in the nature of the sin which is past, neither does 
any punishment which can be inflicted ; nor is there any 
just or intelligible sense in which satisfaction can be' 
made for sin, w hich does n ot include a reformation of 
the sinner. Sin is no otherwise sinful, no otherwise a 
moral evil, than as it produces pain ; and the only pro- 
per object of punishment is to counteract that tendency ; 
but that counteraction is as complete as is possible, as 
soon as repentance is induced. The whole evil of sin 
consists in its tendency to produce pain. An action, 
therefore, is sinful in proportion as it has that tendency ; 
whence the demerit of sin does not depend, as the objec- 
tion states, on some accidental circumstance, as whether 
it be persisted in, or whether it be the first act, and so on, 
but on its tendency to produce pain. 

Objection 9. If future punishment be merely disci- 
plinary, the discipline will produce its eflect on some 
sooner than on others. The discipline of the present 
state is oftentimes successful, even within so short a 
period as three-score years and tfen ; we may therefore 
reasonably conclude, that within the like term far greater 
numbers will be brought to repeptance by the more 
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powerful means which will be used in the future state. 
With what truth, then, cau the wicked be threatened 
with everlasting punisbinent, and why is there no inti- 
mation given, that there will be a diflereiice in that durO' 

Ansioer. The words employed in the sacred scrip- 
tures, to denote the duratioa of the punieliment of the 
wicked, naturally lead to the conclusion, tliat it will be 
protracted ; but, with regard to the actual duration of it 
to any individual, or to any number of individuals, it 
determines nothing. The scriptures have drawn a veil 
over this, as over every thing that relates to tjie future 
world, which is well calculated to impress the mind with 
awe ; but no objection can be fairly urged against the 
corrective nature of future punishment, because the scrip- 
tures enter into no detail respecting its duration. 

Objection 10. If future punishment he merely discipli- 
nary, it is inflicted without any necessity, and therefore 
must be a wanton exercise of cruelty ; for the repentance 
of sinners might be easily obtained without the imposition 
of dreadful torments forages of ages. That same wis- 
dom and power, which lead many to rcpeutunce in this 
life, might, by similiar or by superior means, produce 
the like effect on all. Or, if a more painful discipline 
be necessary, a more painful discipline might be imposed, 
or God might exhibit the truth with such clear and over- 
whelming evidence, as inevitably to produce conviction. 

Aasiaer. Such a discipline, in the present state, as 
should certainly and uniformly secure reformation, or 
aucb an exhibition of the truth as should produce a uni- 
versal and influential conviction of it, is possible; but, 
were it adopted, the whole system of things must be 
changed. Such a discipline, such an exhibition of the 
truth, are obviously incompatible with the present con- 
stitution of man, and with lua actual relations. But it 
has already been shown, that the present system i* 
adopted because it is upon the whole the wisest and best. 
Future punishment is a necessary part of that systemi 
What the actual amount and duration of it will be, we 
do not koQw. Yf'nh undowbtin^ confidence^ we may 
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leave it to the determination of that wisdom which is 
absolute, and of that goodness which is perfect. Abso- 
lute wisdom — perfect goodness, we may be assured, will 
inflict no more than is indispensably necessary. The 
infliction of so much misery for so much misery, which 
is all that punishment can be, if it be not corrective, is 
indeed wanton cruelty, and is therefore inconsistent with 
the attributes of the moral Governor of the world ; but 
the infliction of a certain degree of misery, in order to 
produce an immeasureable degree of happiness, is com- 
patible with the highest wisdom and the most perfect 
goodness. 

Objection 11. It is implied, in the very idea of a disci- 
plinary punishment, that it is consistent with the divine 
perfections, to subject a sinner to^ misery for his own 
good. Why, then, is it not equally consistent with those 
perfections, to subject him to misery for the sake of pro- 
moting the good of the system, provided that misery do 
not exceed the demerit of the subject ? If the punish- 
ment of the sinner may lead him to repentance, so it 
may lead other sinners to repentance, or it may restrain 
them from sin, and in a variety of ways may as much 
subserve the good of those who are not the subjects of 
punishment, as of him who is. And that the good of 
other persons may be of equal, nay, of far greater impor- 
tance to the system, than the good of the transgressor 
himself, cannot be denied. 

Answer. This argument assumes, that the infliction of 
endless misery for the crimes of a few years is consis- 
tent with justice ; but that this assumption is false, will 
be shown in the chapter on the justice of God ; and, if 
false, the argument on which it is founded is of course 
fallacious. Moreover, it is not just to argue, that, be- 
cause it is consistent v^ith the divine perfections, to sub- 
ject a sinner to misery for his own good, it is equally so 
to subject him to misery for the sake of promoting the 
good of the system, because this implies that the good of 
the individual and of the system is incompatible, whereas 
it is identical. In the fair and glorious system of creation, 
designed by infinite goodness, arranged by unerring wis- 



dotn, and efiected by altnightj' power, the exquisite and 
endless misery of tbe niajorilj is not made iiucessarj' to 
the hupplness of the minority, but the happiness of th« 
whole is secured by the ultimate happiness uf every indi- 
vidual. That the Jiappiness of the whole is os pussible 
as tlie happiness of a few, and that a sygtem in whicli 
the ultimate happiness of the whole is secured is more 
excellent and perfect than thai in which the majority 
are rendered endlessly miserable, cannot be denied; we 
ought therefore to suppose that the former is the system 
which the Deity has adopted, because it is the must wor- 
thy of his attribules. The latter is not worthy of those 
attributes; it b not compatible with them. It is incon- 
■ietent with goodness, to give existence to any creature, 
without milking that existence, upon the whole, a good 
to him ; consequently, though it be just to subject the 
■inner to misery for his own good, yet it ii alike irrecon- 
cilable to justice and to goodness, to subject him to 
misery for the sake of promoting the good of the system, 
unless the balance of happiness, upon the whole, the 
whole of his existence considered, be in his favor. It is 
perfectly consistent with justice and benevolence, to pro- 
mote the goi)d of the system, by any disposition whatever, 
of any number of creatures, provided they enjoy, upon 
the wimie, more than tliey sutler ; but any disposition of 
them, for any purpose, which renders it nccessiiry that 
they should suffer more than they enjoy, is a plain vio- 
lation of rectitude; because nonexistence is no evil, but 
existence with a preponderance of misery is; and an 
intelligent being, who acts voluntarily, and who gives 
existence to any creature, knowing that it will be, upon 
the whole, an evil to him, performs as malignant an act 
as can be conceived. And, if this be true, though but 
one creature suffer, upon the whole, a preponderance of 
misery, what language can express, what imagination 
can conceive, tlie imperfection in which all the attribute! 
of the Creator are involved, upon the scheme, that he 
brought into existence the great majority of mankind, 
with the design of afflicting them with unutterable tor- 
BMntB through endless ages, in order to promote tba 
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happiness of comparatively a few ! It is a scheme as 
unworthy of the wisdom, as it is incompatible with the 
goodness, of the great Parent of mankind. 

Thus, the more this subject is investigated, the more 
clear and overwhelming the evidence becomes, that pun* 
ishment, under the divine administration, is corrective ; 
and, if this position be established, the whole controversy 
is decided. 

The inferences deducible from the preceding observa- 
tions throw upon this subject a light and glory which 
render it an object of gratifying as well as of impressive 
contemplation* 

If the punishment which the Deity inflicts be correc- 
tive, it follows that no punishment can be without end ; 
for a punishment which is both corrective and endless is 
a contradiction in terms. 

If all punishment be corrective, it follows that no more 
punishment than is absolutely necessary to produce re- 
formation will be imposed ; for he who endeavors to cor- 
rect an evil will accomplish his object as speedily, and 
with as little loss of happiness, as possible. 

If all punishment be corrective, it follows that as much 
as is necessary to eradicate sin will be inflicted. This 
to the sinner is a most alarming consideration. God 
cannot inflict infinite misery upon a finite being ; but we 
know not to how great an extent, within the limit of 
finiteness, it may be just, and right, and necessary, to 
impose it. Of all the truths which can occupy the atten- 
tion of human beings, this certainly is the most momen- 
tous. If there be certainty in religion, or truth in God, 
he who in the present state neglects the improvement of 
his privileges, indulges evil habits, lives in sin, and dies 
in impenitence, must in a future world endure an anguish 
of which at present he can form no adequate conception. 
It is reasonable to believe that this must be the case ;. for 
the bitter consciousness of self-degradation, and the hor- 
ror of deep remorse, must be felt, and we require to 
know no more, to be assured that the sensation must be 
intolerable. Such is the dictate of reason ; the declara- 
tions of scripture confirm it. They describe the punish- 
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ment of obstinate and unrepentant guilt as a fearful 
looking for of wrath, treasured up against the day of 
wrath. It is a worm that dieth not ; it is a fire that is 
not quenched. It is the worm of remorse, preying witli 
incessant avidity upon an awakened conscience ; it is 
the fire of tumultuous passions, which cannot be quench- 
ed till it has consumed the evil of the heart which has 
indulged them. Though justice and judgment are the 
habitation of thy throne, thou art terrible, O Lord, in thy 
chastisements ; for terrible is the evil with which thou 
art at war, and which it is the design of thy benevolent 
chastisements to eradicate. ' Let, then, the wicked man 
forsake his ways, and the unrighteous man his thoughts^ 
and let him turn unto the Lord, who will have mercy 
upon him, and unto our God, who will abundantly pardon 
him.' 
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OF THE OBJECTIONS WHICH ARE URGED AGAINST THE 
DOCTRINE OF UNIVERSAL RESTORATION, WHETHER 
DERIVED FROM THOSE PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, OR 
FROM THOSE REASONINGS WHICH ARE SUPPOSED TO 
PROVE THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS MISERY, OR FROM 
THOSE WHICH ARE CONCEIVED TO FAVOR THE DOC- 
TRINE OF LIMITED PUNISHMENT, TERMINATED BY DE- 
STRUCTION. 

Having considered those arguments in favor of the opi- 
nion, that purity and happiness will ultimately and uni- 
versally prevail, which appear to be in a great measure 
independent of the testimony of revelation, it would now 
be proper to examine the evidence which the scriptures 
afford in support of it. But, as many objections to this 
doctrine, commonly deemed insuperable, are derived from 
the language of scripture, it is necessary to consider, in 
the first place, the validity of the testimony which it thus 
seems to bear against it ; otherwise, the evidence which 
it really affords in its favor will not have its just weight 
upon the mind. 

The chief objections to the doctrine of Universal Res- 
toration are derived from two sources ; from certain 
passages of scripture, and from certain reasonings which 
are supposed to prove the doctrine of Endless Misery, 
and from certain expressions which are conceived to 
favor the doctrine of Limited Punishment, terminated by 
destruction. It will be proper to consider each separately. 



CHAPTER I. 



OF ENDLESS MISERY. 

The doctrine of Endlesa Misery teaches, that, with the 
exception of the first muD, God brings the whole hu- 
man race into existence with an innate propenaity to 
eril* — thai, to counteract thia fatal tendency, in favor 
of a few iudividuals, termed the elect, he especially in- 
terpoBeSgf irresistibly influencing them to avoid whatever 
■might endanger their salvation, and to do what is neces- 
sary to secure it} — that the great majority of his crea- 
tures, termed the nonelect, he leaves to the operation of 
a. nature which must inevitably ensure their ruin§ — that 

• 'The linfulnesi ortfasleatatfl wherelDto mm fell coneistelh in tfaa 

failt of Adun's lint lia — the wunl of that righteoiuneu wherein he was 
rested, and the corruption of hii nature, whereby he is utterly indiipoaed, 
diiBbled, uid mule oppoaite uolo all that a spiritually eood, and whollj 
inclined lo all evil, and thai eonlinually.'— .4«MiiiiJs'( Largtr CaUdiitm, 

i ' By the decree of God, for the maniTeatitiDn nf bii glor^, aome men 
are predeitinated unto BTerlaatinK Ufe, and oihers foreordained lo aver- 
luUng death. Thtwe or tnaokiod that are predsstinntcd unto life, God, 
berofe die foundation of tlie world woa laid, according to hia eternal and 
immutjible purpoie, and the aecrct counsel and good plcaaure of hit 
will, halh choicn in Christ, unto everluling glor;, oat of hii mera 
fr«e grace and love, without any foresight of faith or good works, or aoj 
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to the pniaeof bii gloriout grace.'— Conrtirion qf FaiOi, 
All thoae whom God halh piedealinaled unto life, ard 
r, he ia pleaaed, in hia accepted lime, eSectuaUy lo call.' — 



Ibid. 

t 'The; . _ . . , 

finally fkll away Ihun the stale of grac 



'bom God halb eOectaally called cao neither totally n 



/6ul.,chap. 
t ''rheT . 

._io end, and be etcmallv aaied. , 

ninladependa not upon their own free will, but upon the immulibllily 
oTtbe decree of election.' Sec. — Ibid., chap, ivil, 

i ' Othera, not elected, although they may lie called by the miniilry ot 
the word, and may hate aome common operalioni of the Spirit, yet Ihoy 
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for these unhappy beings he does not interpose* — that 
he abandons them to endless and inconceivable misery ,f 
and that from all eternity he^ appointed them to this 
dreadful destiny, by an irreversible decree, determining 
them to condemnation.! 

The most execrable tyrant that ever desolated the 
world is benevolence itself, compared with the character 
which this tremendous doctrine gives to the benevolent 
Parent of the human race. If it be true, God is not 
good ; for it has already been proved, that, in giving ex- 
istence to sensitive creatures, a benevolent being must 
make it upon the whole a blessing. No creature, it is 
admitted, has a right to existence ; it is a boon to which 
it is impossible that there could have been a previous 
claim ; but, being bestowed, justice as well as benevo- 
lence requires that it should be rendered, upon the whole, 
a good. However low an individual may be placed in 
the scale of being, or whatever pain may be mingled in 
his lot, if the balance of happiness be in his favor, he can 
ask no more ; his great inalienable right is respected ; it 
is his duty to submit to the evil with resignation, and to 
accept the good with gratitude ; but if the balance of 
pleasure be against him, he has cause to murmur, and 
the Being who gave him life upon such terms is not good, 
nor can any sophistry prove him to be so. 

Were it possible for benevolence to reside in the bosom 
of a being who could decree the intolerable and unending 
anguish of millions, and millions, and millions, of his 
creatures, it might indeed be inferred, that the God of 
election is good to the elect ; but to the nonelect he is 
not good ; he never was, and he never intended to be. 
He gave them existence with a determination to make it 

* ' These men, thns predestinated and foreordained, are particularly 
and unchangeably designed, and the number is. so certain and definite, 
that it cannot be either increased or diminished.'— Corj^eMion qf FaUh, 
chap. iii. 

t * The punishment of sin in the world to come are eyerlasting separa- 
tion from tne comfortable presence of God, and moatgriewnu torments in 
Bovi and body, without intermission, in hell-firej for everJ-^Assembhf's 
Catechism, quest, xxix. 

I ' By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men 
are foreordained to everlasting death.' — Cor^ession qfFeM, chap. ii|. 
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an everlasting curse ;• he brought them into being not lo 
enjoy, for against that he passed a decree which no power 
in earth or heaven can resist, but to Buffer, through the 
ages of eternity, unremitted and intolerable angoish. 
Were there in the nature of the Deity not the least 

Krtion of benevolence — instead of being, as it is, pure 
uignity, were it unmixed evil, it could not be worse 
for the great majority of his creatures, than, accord- 
ing to this terrible doctrine, it actually is. At present, 
indeed, they enjoy some degree of pleasure, but it is 
only sufficient, in the awful period of futurity, to carry 
their misery to the highest pitch, by enabling them to 
comprehend their eternal loss; and, accordingly, the 
bitterest anguish of llie damned is usually represented as 
arising from recollections of the present state — recollec- 
tions of happiness once participated with delight, but 
now departed for ever. 

Were, then, the Deity, instead of being pure benevo- 
lence, malignant as maliguily itself, and hud he engaged 
in the work of creation on purpose to gratify his male- 
volent propensities, he could not, as far as we can see, 
have contrived a plan better calculated to effect his pur- 
pose, than that which this doctrine teaches he actually 
has adopted, with regard to the great majority of his 
creatures. 

* To aajr (hni it is not God's decree, but min's awn sin, which rendert 
him miwrible for ever, in (rilling in the BlCreme; for, aince God ia hi* 
Cnator, he must be the Author or that nature wliich lie brings with him 
iota the worJd ; so thai, ir it be utterlj' indiapoied, diialiled, and made 
oppoaile uiilo all thai ii spiritual]}' gtiod, aad whollj' inclined to ail eiil. 



beeo pluaied Id make it so. The circumatancea in which mudtiud are 
placed are likeviae entirely God'a appointment. He is, then, the Aulhot 
or their nature, such as it is, when they commODCe (ho career enife, and 
of the circumaUaces which call (heir propenailies into aotion. Both tfalt 
nature and theae ciicumslancea are auch, that the ultimate result could 
not posaibly be olhcrwiae than it ii. ' Ood'a decceea are (ho wiae, freo, 
■nd holy acU of (he counael of hji will, whereby from all eternity, he 
b«ih, for hii own glory, muhangiabts foriordainea u-haUatptr eotmi ft> 
paH.'~Anembl!i'$ CaUchim^ queil. lii. — He willa the propensity ; he 
wills the nieana i and he so adapli (ho monni (o (he prnneniitj, and (he 
propensity tu ihe means, aa inoilably to lecure (he end ; and to affirm, 
ttaemTore, that he doeajtill the end. La utterly ahauid. 1 
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Can any person look into his own heart, and read the 
preofe which are registered there, of his most ezceUent 
and lovely character, without feeling disgust and horror 
at a doctrine which thus enshrouds him in the deep and 
awful gloom of cruelty and malevolence 1 

It is affirmed that there are passages of scripture which, 
in the most express and positive manner, assert the truth 
of this opinion, and others which imply it; this is not 
true. But there are, it must be admitted^ passages which, 
to the English reader, may seem to favor it. These de- 
serve serious and impartial examination. Let us bring 
to the investigation of them unprejudiced and candid 
minds, willing to ascertain the truth. 



r." 



SECTION I. 



OF THE TERM EVERLASTING. 

In favor of the doctrine of Endless Misery, the following 
passages are quoted, and are generally deemed decisive : 
— IsHJuh, xxxiil. 14, 'Tha sinners in Zion are afraid; 
fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites. Who amaug 
UH shall dwell with ihe devouring fire T Who among 
uashnll dwell with everlasting hurnings ?' — Daniel, xii, 
3, 'And many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.' — Matthew, xviii, 8, 
' Wherefore, if thy hand or thy foot cause thee to oifend, 
Cut ihem nIT, and cast them from thee. It is hetter for 
thee to enter into life halt or rtiairoed, rather than having 
two hands or two feet to he cast into everlasting fire.' 
— Matthew, xsv. 41, 'Then shall he say ulso to them 
on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasiing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.' Ver. 
46, ' These shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into life eternal.'— Mark, ijj. 29, 'But 
he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath 
never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation.' 
—2 Thessalonians, i. 7—9, 'The Lord Jesus shall he 
revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming 
fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, and 
that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jefus Christ, who 
shall be punished with everlasting destruction, from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power.' — 
kevelniion, xiv. 11, 'The smoke of their torment goeth 
up for ever and ever.' Xix. 3, 'The smoke goetli up 
for ever and ever.' Xx. 10, 'They (the beast and false 
prophet) shull be tormented day and night for ever and 
«ver.'— 2 Peter, ii. 17— Jude, 13, ' To whom the black- 
Daes of darkness is reserved for ever.' — Jude, 6, 7, 
' And th« angels which kept not their first 
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left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of the great 
. day. Even as Sodom and Gomorrha, and the cities about 
them, in hke manner giving themselves over to £ormcaf> 
tion, and going afler strange flesh, are set forth for an 
example, suffering the veangeance of eternal fire.' 

These, I believe, are all the passages in the Bible, in 
which the terms everlasting and eternal are used in rela- 
tion to future punishment ; and it is obvious, that they 
are very few, compared with what is commonly supposed. 
From the frequency with which they are generally re- 
peated, persons imagine that the Bible is full of expres- 
sions of this kind; yet they occur twice only in the Old 
Testament. In the gospel of Luke, they are not to be 
found, and they occur but once in that of Mark. St. 
John does not once employ them, either in his gospel 
or in his epistles, and they will be sought in vain in the 
account of the preaching of the apostles, in all their dis- 
courses which are upon record, from the beginning to 
the end of the Acts. Though the writings of the apostle 
Paul form so large a portion of the New Testament, yet 
he never uses any language of this kind, except in one 
single instance, and then his expression is, everlasting 
destruction. Such words are no where to be found in 
the epistle of James, and they are totally absent from the 
epistles of Peter, 

The truth of the doctrine cannot, however, be suppos- 
ed to depend upon the frequency with which it is repeat- 
ed. One decisive proof is sufficient. The preceding 
facts are mentioned only to remove the common error, 
that the application of the terms everlasting and eternal 
to future punishment is of constant recurrence. 

All the proof which the above passages can afford, in 
support af the endless duration of punishment, must de- 
pend upon the words everlasting and eternal^ and pre- 
suppose that they denote duration without end ; but, in 
order, to show this, it is necessary to prove, both that 
ibis is their primitive meaning, and that they are invari- 
ably used in this sense in scripture. That they do not 
primarily denote endless duration, seems evident from 
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the bet, that they have a plural number. Had the pri- 
mitive meaning of the Bubaiantive aio» been eternity, and 
of the adjective aionios, endless, they could scarcely have 
possessed a plural signification, since it irould have in- 
rohed the Bame absurdity as is manifest when, attaching 
to the term eternity the sense which it always bears in 
the English language, we speak nf eternities. 

That these words are not invariably used in the scrip- 
tures to signify duration without end, is indisputable ; yet 
they require to have this sense constantly and without 
exception, if their application to the subject of punish- 
ment be a/onc sufficient to prove its absolute eiernity; 
for, if they ever denote limited duration, they may do so 
in regard to future punishment. 

In order to ascerlain the exact meaning of ihese terms, 
and the length of duration they signify, it is necessary to 
consider how they are used respecting other subjecls in 
the New Testament, and in the Greek translation of the 
Old. 

The word aion is used in scripture in several different 
senses. Sometimes it signihcs the term of human life, 
at other times the duration of the world, and at others 
an age or dispensation of providence. In its plural form 
it denotes the age of the world, or any measurement of 
time, especially if its termination be hidden ; but its 
most common signification is that of age or dispensation. 
It has this sense in the following passages : — 

Matthew, xiii. 22, ' He who received seed among 
thorns is he who heareth the word and the ansious care,' 
(au(iianas(aHtot(,of thistpon, age,or world, &c. Ver. 39, 
' The harvest is the end,' ton aionos, of the teon or oge. 
Ver. 40, ' So will it be in the end,' ton aionns ioulou, of 
this (eon or nge. Ver. 49, 'So will it be in the end,' 
ft™ aionos, of the leon or age. — Matthew, xxviii, 20, 
*Lo, 1 am with you always to the end,' ton aionos, of the 
son or age. — Luke xvi. 8, ' For the sons,' tmt ainnos toil 
tou, of this fflon or age are more prudent. — Romans, xii. 
2, 'Be not conformed according,' to ainni toutu, to this 
«on or age. — Titus, ii. 12, ' Live soberly, righteously, 
■nd pionsly,' tn to nun aioni, in this present leon or age. 
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and also in the following passages: Matthew, xii. 32^ 
Mark, iv. 19, Luke, zx. 34, 1 Corinthians, viii. J 3 — x. 
11, Gaiatians, i. 4, 1 Timothy, vi./17, 2 Timothy, iv, 10, 
Hebrews, ix. 26. 

That the terms mon and aionios often signify limited 
duration, is evident from the following passages: — 

Aion. 

Exodus, xxi. 6, ' Then his master shall bring him unto 
the judges ; he shall bring him to the door or the door- 
post, and his master shall bore his ear through with an 
awl, and he shall serve him, eis ton aiona,Jor ever;' that 
is, to the end of his life. 

Ecclesiastes, i. 4, 'One generation passeth away and 
another cometh ; but the earth abideth, eis ton aiona,for 
tioer^ not surely to eternity, but from generation to gen- 
eration. 

John, viii. 35, * The slave abideth not in the house^ eis 
tpn aiona^for ever; the son abideth, et5 ton aiona^ for 
ever,* In Exodus, xxi. 2, it is affirmed, that the slave 
was at liberty to leave his master's house at the expira- 
tion of the sixth year; in the text it is said, that be 
abideth not with his master for ever, because he serves 
him for so short a period ; and his temporary residence 
in the house is contrasted with that of the son, who is 
said to abide in it for ever, not because, his continuance 
there will never end, but because he enjoys a )'esidence 
with his father for an indefinite and comparatively long 
period. This passage shows, in a most striking manner, 
both the limited signification of this term, and the neces- 
sity of considering the subject to which it is applied, be- 
fore we determine the length of duration it denotes. 

John, xiv. 16, * The Father will give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you, eis ton aiona, for 
ever; ' that is, as long as you live. 

' 1 Corinthians, viii. 13, ' If food cause mj brother to 
offend, I will not eat flesh, eis ton aiona^for ever^ during 
the whole course of my life. 

To these the following passages may be added : — 
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1 Samuel, iii. 13, Micsh, iv. 7, Matthew, xsiv. 3, John, 
ziii. 8, BpheaisQs, ii. 7, Hebrews, vi. 5. 

That this term must be understood in a limited sense, 
■a likewise evident from (he fact, that the writers of the 
New Testament continually speak of different teona, and 
represent one leon as succeeding another. This mode of 
expression occurs in several passages which have already 
been quoted, and it is used upwards of twenty times in 
the New Tastament, in all which places the phrase, this 
son, necessarily stands opposed to some other sion. 

For example, EphesiaoB, i. 21, 'Far above all princi- 
pality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only,' en aioni touto, in this leon 
or age, alia kai en to mellonti, but also in that tehieh is to 
eomc. — Matthew, xii. 33, * And whosoever speaketh a 
word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him ; 
but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall 
not be forgiven him,' oute en touto to aioni, neither in this 
teon or age, oute m to meMeitli, nor in that which is to coiae. 
Surely this cannot mean neither in this eternity nor in 
the eternity to come. 

We also read of the end of the teon. Matthew, xxviti. 
20, * Lo, I am with jou always to the end,' tou aionos, 
of the leon or age; not surely to the end of eternity. We 
even read of the end of the teona, and a period of time is 
spoken of prior to their commencement. Thus this word 
admits of the existence of time previous to the com- 
mencement of the age which it describes, and of an end 
to the periods which it speaks of as yet to come. 

But what is absolutely decisive of its limited significa- 
tion, is the addition of tti and epekeina to it in the folow- 
inp places: — 

Exodus, XV. 18, 'The Lord shall reign,' ton aiona, kai 
<p' aiona, kai eti.from iton to aoit, and fahther. 

Daniel, xii- 3, * And they that turn many to righteous- 
nets as the stars,' tis tons aionas, kai tti, through the aoHS, 

AND FARTHER. 

Micah, iv, 5, ' And we walk in the name of Jehovah onr 
God,' tis Ion aiona, kai epektina, through the aon, AND 

BEYOND IT. 

A patient inquirer into the genuine meaning of lh» 
17 
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phraseology of schptufe, and veiy accurate critic, the 
late Mr. Simpson* makes the following obsenrations on 
this term : * ' Aion occurs about a hundred times in the 
New Testament, in seventj of which, at least, it is clear- 
ly used for a limited duration. In the Septuagint trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, also, it is even repeated^ and 
several times it is repeated twicCf without meaning eter- 
nity, and in two instances signifies no longer a period 
than the life of one man only.' 

AiontoSt 

Genesis, ix. 16, ' And I will look upon the bow that 
I may remember, diatheken aionion, the everlasting cove* 
nant between God and all flesh upon the earth ;' yet the 
world itself will have an end, and therefore, though this 
bow is said to be the testimonial of an everlasting cove- 
nant, yet it can possess only a limited duration. 

Genesis, xvii. 8, 13, 19, ' And I will give Onto thee 
and unto thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art 
a stranger, all the land of Canaan, eis kataschesin aionion^ 
for an everlasting possession. He that is born in thy 
house, and he that is bought with thy money, must needs 
be circumcised ; and my covenant shall be in your flesh, 
eis diatheken aionion^ for an everlasting covenant,^ 

In this passage the land of Canaan is called an ever* 
lasting possession, and the covenant of circumcision an 
everlasting covenant; yet the land of Canaan will not 
exist through endless ages, and the covenant of circum- 
cision is declared in the New Testament to be already 
annulled. 

Numbers, xxv. 13, * He shall have it and his seed after 
him, even an everlasting covenant of priesthood,' diatheke 
aionia, yet the genealogy of Phineas and Aaron cannot 
now be traced. 

Philemon, 15, ' He therefore departed for a season, 
that thou shouldest receive him, aionion^for ever^ that is, 
for his whole life only. 
. Exodus, xl. 15, ' And thou shalt anoint them as thou 

* Essay on the Duration of a Future State of Punishdtenti and Re- 
5Miirdi, p. 17. 



didst anoint their father, tliat they may minister unto rae 
in the priests' office ; for their anointing ikall surelx 6e 
on EVBRLASTiNQ PRIESTHOOD.' Compare this with He- 
there is made of necessity a change also of the law.' Ver. 
18, 'For there is verily a DisANNttLLtNc of (he command- 
ment going before, for the weakness and unprotitable- 
ness of it.' 

In the first of these passages it is aflirmed, that Aaron's 
sons siiall be established in an eTerlasting priesthood, 
and that the covenant made with them shall be without 
end; in the second it is declared, that this everlasting 
priesthood is changed, and this everlasting ordinance is 
DOW no more. Here, then, we have the express authority 
of scripture, for say in;; that an everlasting priesthood has 
come to an end, and that an everlasting covenant is dii- 
annniled. 

Had the words which are here applied to the duration 
of Aaron's priesthood been annexed to that of future 

Eunishment, bow impossible wonld it have been deemed, 
y many persons, to answerthe argument it would have 
furnished in support of its endless duration ! What stress 
would have been laid upon the word surely, and how 
often should we have heard it repeated in reply to every 
thing which might be advanced on the subject; yet we 
have the authority of the writer of the epistle to the He- 
brews, for affirming that (he argument would have been 
totally fallacious ! 

Since, then, we read of the everlasting, or teonian 
circumcising, and of the everlasting or ceoniau priest- 
hood, it is evident, that the term must have a limited sig- 
nification ; for we cannot possibly suppose these things 
to be endless, merely because they are said to be of 
Konian duration. The leon or age to which they related 
is gone; the ceonian covenants and statutes are waxed 
old, and have disappeared, and Jesus Christ has intro- 
duced a new teon ; but if we render the word permanent, 
continual, or lasting, we shall be able to attach a scrip- 
tural and consistent meaning to it in every passage in 
which it occurs. Thus we shall have a just conception 
of the continual covenants of circumcision and priest- 
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hoodf which contiBiied during the Jewish soa or 
of the continual hills, which will continue during the eon 
or age of the world---of the continual gospel, which will 
be preached during the eons or ages in which the Medi- 
ator is subjecting all things to himself, and reconciling 
them to the Father — and of continual punishment, which 
will be inflicted until the wise, necessary, and benevolent 
purposes of punishment are accomplished. 

The same kind of obserrations may be applied to the 
phrases, for ever, and far ever and ever, Eis aioma aionos, 
J0r ever, is used to denote a limited period of duration 
in the following passages : — 

Psalms, xxxrii. ^, ' The righteous shall dwell in the 
landybr ever ; ' that is, from generation to generation. — 
Psalms, Ixi. 8, ' I will sing praise to thy name for ever,* 
from one period of my life to another. — ^Psalms, cxxxii. 
14, * This is my rest for ever; ' that is, from age to age.* 

Eis ton aiona kai eis ton aiona tou aionos, for ever and 
ever, is employed to express limited duration in the fol- 
lowing texts : — 

* Psalms, xlviii. 14, '* Tbis God is our God for ever 
and ever;** that is, from age to age, for he has long 
eeased to be the God of the Jews in the sense here in- 
tended. — Psalms, cxix. 44, '' So shall I keep tby law 
continually, ybr ever and ever ; that is, through the seve- 
ral periods or ages of my life on earth." — Psalms, cxlv. 
2, " I will praise thy name for ever and ever ; " that is, 
through every period of my life. — Psalms, cxlv. 21, ♦* Let 
all flesh bless his holy nameybr ever and ever; " that is, 
from age to age, or through every age. — Psalms, cxiviii. 
6f " He hath established the heavens yar ever and ever ; " 
that is, through all ages.' * 

* It is an observation of the utmost importance, that 
when aion or aionios are applied to the future punishment 
of the wicked, they are never joined to life, immortality, 
incorruptibility, but are always connected with fire, or 
with that punishment, pain, destruction, or second death, 
which is effected by means of fire. Now, since fire, 
whieh consumes or decomposes other perishable bodies, 

* See Simpion's Essaj, pp. 17, 18. 
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is itself of a dissoluble or perishing nature, this iatimates 
B limitntion of the period of time,'* 

It ia probable, also, that one chief reason why the 
future punishment of the wicked is often denoted by the 
metaphor of fire, is because it was the agent which was 
generally employed in jmrifying other bodies. t AlJu- 
sions are continually made in scripture to this property 
of fire. Malachi, iii- 2, 3, ' But who may abide the day 
of his coming, and who shall stand when he appeareth ! 
For lie is like a refiner's fire, and like fullers' soap ; and 
lie shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver, and lie shall 
purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and 
fliWer, thai they may offer unto the Lord an offering in 
righteousness.' — Isaiah, xlviii. 10, 'Behold, 1 have re- 
£ned thee. I have chosen thee in the furnace of afflic- 
tion. — Mark, is. 49, ' For every one shall be salted with 
fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted with salt.' In 
this passage, which itself relates to future punishment, 
the double metaphor of salt and fire appears to be used 
to signify the same thing, the corrective nature of pun- 
ishment. I Peter, i. 7, 'That the trial of your faith, 
being much more precious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, might be found unto praise 
and honor and glory, at the appearance of Jesus Christ.' 
Allusion to this property of fire is also made in the fol- 
lowing passages : Psalms, sii. 6, ' The words of the Lord 
are pure words: as silver tried in a furnace of earth, 
purified seven times.' Matthew, iji. II, 12, 'He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire; whose 
fan is in hand, and he will thoroughly purge his floor, 
and gather his wheat into the garner: but he will burn 
tip the chaff with unquenchable fire.' The parallel pas- 
sage in Luke, iii, 17 — Revelations, iii. IS, ' 1 counsel thee 
to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that llioii moyest be 
rich; and white raimeul, that thou mayesi be clothed, 
and that the shame of thy nakedness do not appear,' 

• Soe SimpiDii'i Emit, pp. 2S. 

t II ia true thia meUphor is rarj fVequently uird to (iniify indlj^aiion 

fat quoted abcis proTs that it la alao smplojed to dcDoW (Im correctiie 
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It appears, tliea, tkat, amce tke teims 

are eonstantl j applied to tlnags wkieh eitlmr haTa 
peruhed, or which must be destrojed, ao argomeat can 
finiij be deduced from their use alone, in proof <if the 
ahaofaite etemitj of liitare panishmentt eren ahhoa^ 
it should be allowed that some paasafcs in which thej 
•ecur denote daration without end.* Before their appli- 
cation to Ms subject can be condusTre, it must be shown, 
that there is something in the nature <if punishment 
which requires, that, whencTcr thej are annexed to it, 
diej nmst necessarilj denote endless duration — a task 
which it is not easy to accompli^, and the rery attempt 
at winch seems absurd ; but, eren if it could be accom- 
plished, it would prove, not that the nature of these 
terms gives the sense of eternity to punishment, but that 
die nature of punishment imparts it to these terms. 

This foundation, then, of the doctrine of Endless Mi- 
sery, and of Limited Punishment terminated by destruc- 
tion, is unstable and insufficient. These terms cannot 
establish the doctrine, that future punishment will be 
followed by a total extinction of conscious existence, be- 
cause the only way in which they could favor this opi- 
nion would be by proving that the loss sustained by the 
wicked is truly everlasting, and that in this most impor- 
tant sense their punishment may be said to be without 
end ; bat it has been shown, that these words do not 
prove the endless duration of punishment. Still less do 
they favor the doctrine of Endless Misery ; for, although 
the absolute eternity of punishment were fully established, 
it would by no means follow , that this punishment con- 
sists of unremitted and insupportable torments, because 

* That they are sometimes eonnecUd with wi^tds which hare an end- 
len daration, mast be admitted ; for example, in some passages which 
velate to the glor^ of God — ^Romans, xvi. 27, ' To the only wise God be 
flionr, m totw ctumtUy for ever.' — 1 Peter, ir. 11, * That by Jesus Christ 
Uod may be glorified, to whom be glory and dominion, e%9 ton* aiontu ton 
aionon,for ever and ever.'— 1 Timothy, ri. 16, ' To him who onlv hath im- 
mortality, be honor and dominion, tdonionf «o«rIasftnf '— ana in some 
passages which relate to the nature of the Divine Being, Romans, zvi. £6, 
'According to the commandment, tou aionUmj Theau, tif the everUaimg 
OodJ But it is evident, that in these passages these words do not give 
the sense of endless to, but receive it from, uie subject to which they are 
applied. 
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the Bubstaotire connected with the adjective, which ia 
traaslated eteraal, does not signify misery, but punisb- 
nent. It is not said that the wicked shall go away into 
everlasting tormeDt ; and, though the term ererlastine ia 
connected with the metaphor of fire, yet this metaphor 
may signify something else besides misery, as has already 
been shown ; and at all events, to attempt to establish 
■uch a tremendous doctrine, merely upon a figurative 
expression, is unwarrantable. 

But, though this word, when applied to future puoish- 
ment, does not denote duration without end, yet it is ex- 
pressive of a period, to the length of which we can set no 
limits, and which no thoughtful mind can contemplate 
without dismay. To the impenitent and obdurate sin- 
ner, who, in tlie midat of light and knowledge, with clear 
conceptions of hia duty, and strong convictions of his 
obligations to obey it, has lived without God in the world, 
violated the laws of morality and religion, outraged the 
best affections of the heart, and trampled on the dearest 
interests of mankind, there must he a day ofawful retri- 
bution. Though we cannot conceive more nobly of the 
Deity, than to suppose that benignity constitutes the 
essence of his nature, yet, from this very circumstance, 
he must punish the wicked with a necessary degree of 
■everity. They curry in their own breast the sentence 
of condemnation ; they feel within themselves a terrible 
consciousness, that they must aufier the just judgement 
of their crimes, and the dictate of their heart is the voice 
of God, announcing to them their future destiny. They 
cannot be happy. Were a seat prepared for them at the 
right hnnd of God, were angels and archangels, and the 
■piritH of the just made perfect, to encircle them, nnd 
were the most rapturous joys of heaven offered to their 
acceptance, they would still be wretched. The very 
bosom of enjoyment would be to them a thorny pillow; 
for the turbulence of malignant passion would even there 
disturb their repose. Like those miserable pageants of 
grandeur, who live in gorgeous palaces, and whom mirtb' 
and joy encircle, while some foul crime weighs heavy <NB 
tUeir conscience, the paleuesa of whose cheek the sii)^ 
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rounding splendor does but deepen, and whose quivering^ 
lip moves but the more tremulously for the pleasure 
which invites their participation — anguish and despair 
are in their hearts. 

Every fault we commit must involve us in suffering. 
Misconduct and misery are connected together by a law 
as steady and invariable in its operation as that which 
regulates the motions of the planets. If we die without 
having acquired virtuous and pious habits, and with 
hearts attached to criminal pleasures, there is no alter- 
native ; we must necessarily suffer an anguish, which both 
reason and revelation assure us must in every case be 
dreadful, but the decree and the duration of which can 
be determined only oy the nature, the number, and the 
aggravation of our sins. 

With an evidence which no reasonable mind can re- 
sist, and with deep and impressive solemnity, the scrip- 
tures assure us, that after death cometh the judgement — 
that all mankind must appear before the tribunal of 
Jesus Christ — that they must be judged according to the 
deeds done in the body, whether they have been good or 
evil — that the virtuous of every nation, kindred, people, 
and religion, shall be admitted to a state of pure and 
exalted happiness, where all their faculties shall be en- 
larged, where every object calculated to exercise and 
satisfy them shall abound, where every natural and 
moral imperfection, and therefore every painful sensa- 
tion, shall be for ever excluded, and where, existing in 
immortal vigor, they shall be continually rising higher 
and higher in the scale of excellence and enjoyment, till 
they attain a measure of both, which at present we can 
neither calculate nor comprehend. But they assure us, 
too, that the wicked shall be doomed to a state of suffer- 
ing, awful in its nature, and lasting in its duration— that 
they shall be excluded from the habitations of the just — 
that between them and the virtuous a great gulf shall be 
fixed — that no song of joy shall be heard in these re- 
gions of remorse — that weeping, wailing, and gnashing 
of teeth, shall be there, and that the recollection of the 
sins they have committed, the mercies they have abused, 
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and the privileges tliey have lost, shall till them with in- 
tolerable anguish. 

The doctrine of Universal Restoration not onlj teachei 
these solenin and inomenlnus truths, but inculcates them 
ill a manner the best adiipted tn convince the nnder- 
Btanding, and to affect the heart. It is not this doctrine, 
therefore, which criea to those who are at ease in Zion, 
' Peace, peace, when there is no peace;' it is not this 
doctrine which aaya to the wicked, ' Yc shall not surely 
die' — which relaxes the ties of moral obligation, or pro- 
mises an exemption from punishment, whatever disposi- 
tions are indulged, or whatever crimes are committed. 

With a solemity peculiar to itself, it assures the wicked 
that they can enjoy no rest — that they must be miserable 
as long as they are criminal ; and, if there be any thing 
affecting in tenderness, or persuasive in benignity, that 
doctrine must have a peculiarly moral tendency, which 
inculcates, that the suH'ering they endure will induce an 
abhorrence of its cause, ntid that, purified from sin, re- 
pentant and reclaimed, in love with holiness and good- 
ness, and looking with humble, penitent, and supplicat- 
ing hearts, to the Father of mercies, for forgiveness, he 
will have compassion upon them, speak to them the 
words of peace, and take them to his bosom as his chil- 
dren — that even ns a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord will have compassion upon them that fear him, 
kuowing their frame, and remembering that they are but 
dust. 

'1 have taken no pleasure in your suffering,' may we 
conceive our heavenly Father to say to his penitent chil- 
dren, when the discipline under which he will place 
them shall have accomplished its design. ' I have chas- 
tised you only with a view to correct the evil which was 
in you. You feel and deplore your error. You are fitted 
to partake of true happiness. Conie, then, for there it 
room; ''This, my son, was dead and is alive, was lost 
and is found ! '" 

If at that moment this reclaimed child should have tho 
feelings of a man, and testify in human language the 
of his soul, will he not fall down before thii 
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most lovely Being, and, in a rapture of adoring gratitude, 
exclaim, * Thy wisdom and thy goodness have prevailed. 
With penitence I return unto thee, from whom I ought 
never to have departed. Father, receive thy child. The 
eternity of happiness thou givest me shall speak thy 
praise.' 

What a memorable and affecting spectacle must such 
a reconciliation afford to the whole rational creation ! 
How great must be its moral influence! How much 
better must it answer all the purposes of justice, as well 
as benevolence, than the condemnation of millions of 
millions of rational beings to a total loss of conscious 
existence, or to the endurance of the most excruciating 
torments, which can accomplish no possible end, except 
that of sinking the unhappy victims deeper and deeper 
in sin and misery ! Which spectacle is most worthy of 
the God of love, and in which is most apparent the finger 
of infinite wisdom, power, and benevolence 7 



SECTION II. 



OF THE APPLICATION Of THK SAMb: WORD TO THE 
HAPPIJiESS OF THE RIGHTEOUS, AJVD TlIC PITNISH- 
MENT OF THE WICKED. 

Since it is evident, that the the terms eternal, everlast- 
ing, for ever and ever, denote a limited duration, and 
therefore that their apphcation to future punishment can- 
not prove ita ahsolule eternity, it ia farther urged, in sup- 
port of the doctrines of EndJeBs Misery, and of Limited 
Punishment terminated by desEruciion, that the same 
word is applied both to the happiness of the righteous 
and the punishment of the wicked, and that, as in the 
one cose this term is always supposed to convey the idea 
of happiness without end, so in the other it must, in all 
fair and reasonable construction, be alloned to denote ' 
endless loss or suffering. 

The proper aud full reply to this objection is, that the 
application of atonios, to the happiness of the righteous 
and the punishment of the wicked, cnnnot of itself prora 
the absolute eternity of either. If tlie endless duration 
of the happiness of the righteous be estuhlished beyond 
doubt, the proof is derived from other sources, and does 
not depend upon this term. 

The passage on which the present objection is chiefly 
founded occurs in Matthew, xxv. 46, 'Ami these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteoui 
into life eternal.' Although the same word is here em- 
ployed to express the duration both of future reward aud 
punishment, yet the difference between the nature of the 
two subjects, the difference between the substantives to 
nhich the adjective is applied, and the clear testimony 
of other passages of scripture, which relate to the final 
destiny of mankind, all concur to show, that in tile 
former case it signities an endless, aud in the latter a 
limited, duration. 

There is the greatest possible difference between the 
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.nature of the subjects to which the term is applied. 
When an everlasting life of happiness is promised to the 
righteous, the subject naturally leads us to believe that 
its duration will be without end, because we can con- 
ceive of not,hing which should bring it to a termination. 
There is every reason to believe that the same motive 
which induced the Deity to impart it for a very protract- 
ed period will lead him to render it endless. The hap- 
piness of which the pious will be in possession in a future 
Btate is the attainment of the object for which they were 
created — the completion of the design of their existence. 
As long as they continue to enjoy, they promote the be- 
nevolent purpose of their Creator, and therefore their 
felicity has in itself the promise of immortality. Hap- 
piness, too, is an eternal principle ; it is coeval with the 
Deity, and will be lasting as himself. But misery is in 
every respect the reverse. It is not the object for which 
mankind were brought into being; its prevalence is not 
the fulfilment of the designs of the Deity. As long as it 
exists, his purposes cannot be completed. It is not 
itself an end ; it is only the means to an end, which alone 
is sufficient to prove that it cannot be eternal, but must 
cease as soon it has accomplished its allotted work. 
There is, therefore, such a difference between the nature 
of happiness and misery, as necessarily leads to the con- 
clusion, that their duration will be different. The term, 
aionios, applied to the first, derives from it the signifi- 
cation of endless duration ; applied to the second, it is 
restricted by it to a limited period. 

There is an equal difference between the nature of the 
substantives to which this word is applied. Thus, in 
this very passage, when it relates to the righteous, it is 
connected with zoe^ a substantive which signifies life; 
when it respects the wicked, it is joined with kolasis^ a 
term which invariably denotes corrective punishment.* 

* ' The word here rejndered punishment properly signifies correction 
fm* the benefit of the offender, and the woid translate'd everlasting is often 
used to express a long, but indefinite duration. This text, therefore, so 
far from giving countenance to the harsh doctrine of eternal miseij, is 
rather favorable to the more pleasins and more probable b^jrpothesis of 
the ultimate restitution of the wicked to virtue and to bappinesi/i— Im- 
proved Vernon, note in Icie. 
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Tliat the phrase, everlasting', or continual life, when ap- 
plied to the pioua, may signify an immortal existence, it 
is reoaoDable to believe, because the nature of the Eub- 
ject countenances the opinion, and it is favored by many 
passages of scripture. That the expression, everlasting 
punishment, or lasting correction, when applied to the 
wicked, denotes a limited punishment, it is impossible to 
deny, because a corrective cannot be an endless pnnisb- 
luent — because the very hypothesis is incompatible with 
thedeaign of the divine government — because it is contra- 
ry to the general tenor of the New Testament, oiid be- 
cause it deprives many of its most striking and animating 
expressions of all their beauty and truth. 

Nor does the affixing of a diflerent meaning to the 
same word, occuring twice in the same sentence, afford 
any objection to this interpretation. The difference in 
the subject in the one case and the other is so manifest, 
as clearly to point out its different signification ; so that, 
if the scriptures afforded no example of a similar repeti- 
tion of the same word in a twofold sense, it ought not to 
induce the least doubt of the validity of the principle 
upon which the distinction in the present passage is es- 
tablished. But tlie fact is, that there are several places 
in which the seme word is applied twice in the same 
sentence, with a dissimilarity as to the extent of dura- 
tion denoted by it, exactly similar to this. For example, 

Rabakkuk, iii. 6, ' And the tctrlasting mountains were 
scattered, and the perpetual hills did bow; his ways are 
everlasting.' In this passage, the same word is applied 
to the duration of mountains, and to the duration of the 
ways of God. In the latter part of the sentence it sig- 
nifies absolute eternity; in the former it must denote 
limited duration. This passage affords another striking 
illustration of the principle, that it is the nature of the 
Buhject, in relation to which the term aiomosis used, 
that determines the length of duration it must he under- 
stood to denote. When it relates to the Deity, it derives 
from his nature the sense of alsoliite eternity; when it 
expresses the duration of mountains, it is restricted by 
their nature to a limited signification, 
16 
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Romans, xvi. 25, 26, ' According to the revelation of 
the mystery which was kept secret, chronois aioniois, in 
the times of the ages, but has now been made manifest, 
according to the commandment, tou aioniou Theou, of 
the everlasting 6od.'*-Titus, i. 2, ' In hope, zoes aioniou^ 
of eternal life, which God, who cannot lie, promised,' 
pro chronon aionion, before the times of the ages^ or before 
the world began , or before the ancient dispensaiions. 

These examples are abundantly sufficient to prove, 
that the argument in support of the endless duration of 
punishment, founded upon this application of the term, 
\a also fallacious. 



SECTION III. 



The fullowing passages have been deemed decisive proofa 
of the endless duration of tbo misery of ilic wicked: — 

Mattbew, xxv. 41, 'Depart from me, je cursed, eis to 
pur to aionion, into eternal or lasting fire.' — Jude, 7, 
■ Ae Sodom and Gomorrha are set forth for an example, 
•tiffering the vengeance, puros aioniou, of eternal fire.' 
Thia fire liaa been extinguished long ago. — Matthew, iii. 
13, 'But he will burn the chaff, puri asbesto, vith un- 
quenchahle fire.'— Mark, is. 43—49, 'And if thy hand 
cfiuse thee to offend, cut it off: it is better for thee to 
enter into life maimed, than baring two hands to go into 
hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched, where their 
worm dietb not, and the lire is not quenched. And if 
iby foot cause thee to offend, cut it off: it is better for 
thee to enter halt into life, than having two feet to he 
cast into hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched. 
And if thine eye cause thee to offend, pluck it out : it is 
better for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with 
one eye, than having two eyes to be cast into hell fire, 
where their morm dielh not, and the fire is not quenched; for 
every one ahall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice 
shall be salted with salt.' 

It is argued, that our Lord in this passage repeals five 
times, that the fire into which the wicked are cast shall 
never be quenched — thai three times be speaks of hell, 
as a place where the worm dieth not, and that, still 
farther to show the perpetuity of the sufferings of the 
wicked, he adds, ' for every one shall be salted with fire.' 
As it is the property of salt to preserve, it is argued, 
that the inference justly deducihie from this awful inti- 
mation is, that this fire, while it torments its unhanpj 
viciiiDB, shall not put a period to their existence, but, 
contrary to its natural effect, oonlinue them in being. 
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A careful examination of this passage will show that 
this argument is founded upon a false interpretation of 
the metaphors which are here employed, and that it is 
altogether fallacious. Jesus speaks of the wicked as 
being cast into the valley of Hinnom, into the unquench- 
able fire, where the worm dieth not. Yet * in the valley 
of Hinnom the worm died when its food failed, and the 
pile on which human sacrifices were burnt to Moloch 
was often extinguished.' — Newcome, 

* These emblematical images, expressing hell, were in 
use among the Jews before our Savior's time. The son 
of Sirach says, vii. 7, " The vengeance of the ungodly is 
fire and worms." — Judith, xvi. 17, " The Lord will take 
vengeance on the nations, &c., in the day of judgement, 
in putting fire and worms in their flesh." ' — Lowth^s 
Note on Isaiah^ Ixvi. 24. 

When it is said that every one shall be salted with fire, 
or every sacrifice is salted with salt, this is to be under- 
stood, ^ not literally as the law* requires, Leviticus, ii. 13, 
but figuratively, with the salt of divine assistance and 
instruction. Salt, being a preservative of food from 
hasty corruption, was among the Jews an emblem of 
virtue and knowledge, by which the mind is purified. 
Colossians, iv. 6, '* Let your speech be always with grace, 
seasoned with salt." ' — Newcome, 

That the phrase, unquenchahle fire, upon which so 
much stress is always laid, in the argument for Endless 
Misery, does not denote a fire which shall never cease, 
is most certain. The following passages afibrd irresisti- 
ble evidence, that it is constantly used in the scriptures in 
a limited sense : — 

Jeremiah, xvii. 27, * But if ye will not hearken unto 
me, to hallow the Sabbath day, and not to bear a bur- 
then, even entering in at the gates of Jerusalem on the 
Sabbath day, then toill I kindle fire in the gates thereof ^ 
and it shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem, and it 
SHALL NOT BE QUENCHED.' Yet the Same prophet pre- 
dicts that Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, chap. xzx. 18, ^c. 

Ezekiel, xx. 45 — 48, * Moreover the word of the Lord 
eame unto me saying. Son of man, set thy face towards 
the south, and say to the forest of the south. Hear the 
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Word of ihe Lord. Behold I will kindle a fire in thee, 
and it shall devour every green tree in thee, and every 
dry tree, TUE plamino flame shali. not be qcenched, 
and all faces from the south to the nortli shall be burned 
therein, and all flesh shall see that I the Lord have kin- 
dled it; IT SHALL NOT BE OUENOIED.' 

If it be supposed, that these menaces were actually 
executed upon Jerusalem, and that, when this devoted 
city was destroyed, the prophecy was literally accom- 
plished, it must be admitted, that the tire which con- 
consumed it is already extinguished, and thai, therefore, 
the scriptural meaning of an unquenchable fire is not one 
which has no termination. If these dreadful threaten- 
inga be more justly considered as figurative, it must be 
allowed, that they express the divine displeasure, and 
the severity of the punishment which is inflicted on the 
disobedient, but not that they determine any thing rela- 
tive to its duration. 

Isaiah, xxxiv. 9 — 11, 'And the streams thereof (of the 
land of Idumea) shall be turned into pitch, and the dust 
thereof into brimstone, and the land thereof shall become 
burning pitch. It shall not be QueNcifED night nor 
DAv; the smofce thereof shall go up for ever: from gene- 
ration to generation it shall be waste ; none shall pass 
through it/or ever. But the coraorant and the bittern 
shall possess it: the owl also and the raven shall dwell 
in it : and he shall stretch out upon it the line of confu- 
sion, Qud the stone of emptiness.' 

No fire with which the wicked are threatened is ex- 
pressed in language so strong as this ; yet it is obvious, 
that this phraseology cannot denote a fire which shall 
never end ; for, if any one can believe that Idumea was 
really turned into pitch and brimstone, and set on fire, 
yet it is impossible to suppose that it will continue burn- 
ing through the ages of eternity; and, if the denuncia- 
tion be interpreted in a figurative sense, the culnniities 
it threatens must be understood to be of a temporal na- 
ture, and therefore of limited duration. 

Simpson concludes lit* examination of the term jivr, 
fire, in generni, and of these passages in pariicular, with 
the following admirable observotions :— 
18* 
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' All these several metaphors, by which future punish- 
ment is described, will not admit of being understood 
literally ; for, if thus interpreted, some of them would 
clash with others. Nor is there any proper authority for 
taking any one of them in preference to the rest, and 
explaining them so as to accord with that which we 
select as the rule of interpretation. We are compelled, 
therefore, to look out for some key to the explanation of 
them all, so as to be consistent with each other. If any 
one of these figurative representations has united with it 
a plain term, that will accord not only with the single 
figure with which it is conjoined, but also with the vari- 
ous other figures that are employed upon this subject in 
the New Testament, and especially if it coincides with 
the actual explanation and use of the very same figures 
in the writings of the Jewish prophets, we may fairly in- 
terpret all the figurative expressions by this plain one. 

* Now the words anger and indignation, that occur in 
Revelation, xiv. 10 — Hebrews, x. 27, have a plain and 
distinct meaning. '^The same shall drink of the wine of 
the wrath of God, which is poured out without mixture 
into the cup of his indignation, and he shall be tormented 
with fire and brimstone, in the presence of the holy 
angels and in the presence of the Lamb." All the other 
terms that are employed to describe the grievous future 
punishment of the wicked are proper figurative repre- 
sentations of the dreadful effects of divine indignation 
against sinners; and, considered in this light, they en- 
tirely agree with each other. The Old Testament was 
both the religious and the civil code of the Jews, and the 
Greek translation of it was commonly used by them in 
the time of our Lord and his apostles. They therefore 
adopted many expressions from the books contained in 
it. Now the Jewish prophets, it is well known, described 
the Deity himself, and all his operations and proceedings, 
in a bold and most highly figurative style. The simili- 
tudes which we are now considering, they often em- 
ployed in representing the great displeasure of the Most 
High against sin, and the painful chastisement of death, 
that he will inflict in this world, upon those who transgress 
his laws and abuse his favors. The metaphor$ of fire. 
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liQquenchable fire, and their irorm not dying, as well as 
other figuree, are thus applied in the following texts, in 
which there are plain expressiuns, that lead to the true 
interpretation of the figurative : — 

■Deuteronomy, xxxii. 2^ — 25, " A fire is kiudlcd in 
mine anger, and shall burn unto the lowest hell, and 
shall consume the earth with her increase, and set on 
fire the foundations of the mountains. 1 will heap mis- 
chiefs upon them ; I will sp«nd mine arrows upon them : 
they ehall be burnt with hunger and devoured with burn- 
ing heat, and with hitler destruction ; 1 will also eend the 
teeth of beasts upon them, with the 'poison of serpents 
of the dust; the sword without, and terror within, shall 
destroy both the young man and the virgin, the suckhng 
also with the man of grey hairs." — Tsaiah, Isvi. 14 — 16, 
" The indignation of Jehovah shall be known towards his 
enemies. For behold Jehovah will come wjlh his fire 
and with his chariots, like a whirlwind, to render his 
anger with fury, and his rebuke hke flames of fire. For 
by fire and by his sword will Jehovah plead with all flesh, 
and the slain of the Lord shall be many." Ver. 24, 
"And they shall go forth and look upon tbe carcases of 
the men [hat have transgressed against me:foriheir 
worm shall not die, neilker shall their ^re be quenched, and 
they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh." Here dead 
carcases ore spoken of, as being devoured by worms, or 
destroyed by tire. This, therefore, does not imply, but 
excludes tlie idea of their feeling pain. See, also, Isaiah 
T. 24, 25, xsx. 27—33, Psalms, Ixxxii. 40, ic. 

' From the above quotatioiia out of the Old Testament, 
it appears that the metaphors in the New Testament, 
which we are considering, must, in the strongest sense, 
be understood of grievous sufiering and destruction by 
death. The wicked, then, are described as dying again 
after severe punishment in tlie world to come. There 
is no passage in which it is said that they shall be im- 
iDortal, or shall remain in a stale of torment without 
dying. We have no sufficient ground, then, for main- 
taining that (he punishment of sinners will have no ter- 
mination, nor for affirming that the second death, which 
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we are assured thej shall undergo, will put a final period 
to their existence. These are conclusions upon which 
consequences of too great moment depend, to admit of 
their being deduced from figurative language alone. 
Plain and explicit terms seem indispensably requisite to 
justify such sentiments.' 



SECTION IV. 



The language of our Lord, respecting the unliappy per- 
son tvho betrayed him, has been supposed to funiish a 
strong Hrguiiient in support of the endless misery of 
the wicked. ' The Son uf man goetii ns it is written of 
him; but wue unto that man by whom the Son of man 
IB betrayed. It would have been good for that man if he 
bad noi been born.' Matthew, xxvi. 24. 

Should a period ever arrive, when Judas will be re- 
stored to happiness, our Lord, it is argued, could not with 
truth have affirmed, that it would have been good for 
him if he had not been born ; because, though the suffer- 
ing inflicted on him bo ever su severe and protracted, if 
it be tlie means of correcting hia evit disposition, aud 
preparing him for immortal felicity. Lis existence must 
upon the whole be an incalculable bleeeing. 

To this It is common to reply, and the answer is abun- 
dantly sufficicnl, ihat the language of our Lord is pro- 
verbial, and that no sober mind will venture to rest such 
a tremendous doctrine upon the solitary use of a Jewish 
proverb. The phrase is often used proverbially, both by 
sacred and profane authors. Simpson observes, llial it 
is oSien found in the Talmudical writers. See Wolfius' 
and Lighifoot's Note on Mattketn, sxvi. 24; also Grotius 
in loco, et Albcrti Obsero. Pkilologieai, &c., who produce 
severul instances of similar modes of expression. To 
the truth of these observations, Dr. Gill, wlio was certain- 
ly in no degree hostile to the doctrine of endless misery, 
or to any other orthodox opinion, bears his decided tes- 
timony. In his notes on this and the parallel passage in 
Mark, he says, ■ This is a Rahhinical phraEe, freqoent- 
ly used iu one form or other, and somettmes as our Lord 
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spake it. It is applied to such as speak false and Ijing 
words, and regard not the glory of their Creator.' * 

That this kind of language was common among the 
Jews, we have abundant proof in several parts of scrip- 
ture. Job, in the anguish of his heart, exclaims, * Let 
the day perish wherein I was born, and the night where- 
in it was said. There is a man child conceived. Let that 
day be darkness; let not God regard it from above, 
neither let the light shine upon it, because it shut not 
up the doors of my mother's womb, nor hid sorrow from 
mine eyes. Why died I not from the womb ? Then 
should I have been still and quiet. I should have slept.' 
Job, iii. 3. 

Jeremiah uses, if possible, still more strong and bitter 
language. Jeremiah, xiv. 14 — 18, t 'Cursed be the 
day wherein I was born. Let not the day wherein my 
mother bore me be blessed. Cursed be the man that 
brought tidings to my father, saying, A man child is 
born unto thee, making him very glad. Let that man be 
as the cities which Jehovah overthrew and repented not : 
and let him hear the cry in the morning and the shouting 
at noon-tide, because he slew me not from the womb, or 
that my mother might have been my grave. Wherefore 
came I out from the womb to see labor and sorrow, that 
my days should be consumed with shame ?' 

If, then. Job could use such language, while enduring 
suffering which was indeed very severe, but which was 
only of a temporal nature, and which cannot be suppos- 
ed to have arisen in any degree from the apprehension 
of endless misery, and if Jeremiah could adopt it for no 
other reason, than because he suffered a little disgrace 
in a good cause, with how much greater justice, and 
with what solemn and impressive energy, might our 
Lord apply it to Jiidas, whose crime was of so deep a 
dye, and whose punishment must necessarily be so great ! 
Being acquainted with the Jewish scriptures, and accus- 

* The improved version gives, as a conjectural meaning of this phrase, 
* It would have been good for him, (the traitor.) if that man (the Son of 
man) had never been oorn/— Se« note in loc. 

f See Blaney's note on this passage. 
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tomed to this kind of language,' his hearers must often 
have heard similar expressions applied to persons whose 
sufferings were trifling compared with those of the trai- 
tor. 
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SECTION V. 



OF THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF ENDLESS MISERY, DE- 
RIVED FROM THE LANGUAGE WHICH IS USED CON- 
CERNUSTG THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST. 

' Wherefore all manner of sin and blasphem j shall be 
forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever 
speaketh a word against the Son of man it shall be for- 
given him: but whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come.' Matthew, xii. 31, 32.. 

This passage has been supposed to afford a decisive 
argument in support of the endless duration of the pun- 
ishment of the wicked; but, if this be the case, the 
proof must depend either upon the phrase, * Whosoever 
speaketh a word against the Holy Ghost it shall not be 
forgiven him,' or upon that which immediately follows, 
* neither in this world nor in the world to come.' 

With regard to the first, it may be admitted, that this 
dreadful threatening will be executed to the very letter, 
and yet the concession will afford no proof of the endless 
duration of punishment. Whoever is guilty of this sin 
may not be forgiven ; he may suffer all the punishment 
due to his crime ; that punishment may be protracted 
and terrible, and yet it may not be endless, because it is 
one thing for punishment to be great and durable, and 
another to be without end. The reasoning which is 
fbunded upon this text, instead of establishing any thing, 
assumes the point in dispute. The passage is adduced 
to show that the punishment inflicted upon unpardoned 
sin is endless ; yet all which it affirms, taken literally, 
and in its largest sense, is, that there is one sin which 
will not be forgiven; so that the precise thing to be 
proved, namely, that unpardoned sin will be punished 
with endles suffering, is taken for granted. 
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The phrase, ' neither in tliis age nor the age to come,' 
ii BO far from denoting endless duration, that it is itself 
It decisive proof, that expreBsions of thia kind do not sig- 
nify proper eternity ; for, if the contrary be inaitttained, 
the correct rendering of this passage must be, neither in 
thia eternity, nor in the eternity to come. 

The language of our Lord in this text refers, without 
doubt, to the conduct of the Pharisees, who, when they 
could not deny the retility of his miracles, attributed the 
power by which he performed tlicm, not to God, but to 
the agency of evil beings. He appeals to hie works as b 
proof that he is come forth from God; hut he is usaisted 
by a very different being, say they : ' He casteth out de- 
mons by Beelzebub the prince of the demons.' Nothing 
could discover more shocking malignity. Now, says our 
Lord, every kind of calumny is a crime of great enor- 
mity, and pardoned by God with the utmost difficulty ; 
but to speak evil of God himself, by attributing bis bene- 
ficeiit and miraculous works to a wicked being, is aa 
offence of the deepest dye, and much more difficult to be 
pardoned. This appears to be what our Lord affirms, 
Biid nil which he affirms in this passage. 

If this be a just interprelation of these words, they 
afford an example of a mode of expression which is very 
frequently employed by the Hebrews, and of which we 
have several instances in the scriptures. When they 
would say that one thing is more excellent, easy, or 
difficult, than another, they oflen positively affirm the 
one and deny the other. In this manner God is repre- 
sented, Matthew, ix. 13, as saying, ' I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice,' meaning by this, not that sacrificea 
were in themselves disagreeable to him, but that acta of 
beneficence were more excellent and acceptable. So 
Matthew, chap. v. IS, says, ' Till heaven and earth pau 
away, one joi or one little shall by no means pass away 
from the law, till all be accomplished,' which Luke ex- 
plains, chap. xvi. 17, by saying, ' It is taster for heaven 
and earth to pass away, than for one tittle of the law to 
fail.' In the same manner, Christ, in the text, seems 
to say, that every other kind of evil apeakiag majr bo 
19 
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forgiven, but that to speak evil of God or his spirit shall 
not be pardoned, when no more is intended, than that it 
is more difficult to obtain the forgiveness of the one 
offence than of the other.* 

There are other expositors, however, who plead for 
understanding these words literally, and suppose them 
to declare, that, to speak evil of the Spirit of God, in 
the manner before mentioned, is an unpardonable offence, 
either because the persons who are guilty of it, rejecting 
the evidence of miracles, resist the strongest motive to 
repentance, which God can give, or because the crime is 
of too enormous a nature to come within the reach of 
divine mercy. But it does not seem probable in itself, 
that any sin, committed by creatures of such limited ca- 
pacities as we are, can be so heinous as to leave no hope 
of pardon, when sincerely repented of; nor does it ap- 
pear that our Lord himself thought it impossible for the 
divine clemency to be extended to it ; for, when he was 
put to death by the Pharisees, who had been guilty of 
this offence, he prays that God would forgive them ; to 
which it may be added, that a few verses before we find 
these Pharisees ask for a sign, and Christ tells them 
that one shall be given them, even that of the prophet 
Jonas ; but why should their request be granted, except 
for their conviction, that they might obtain forgive- 
ness 1 1 

The preceding observations are founded on the re- 
mark of Grotius on this passage, who says, * Our Lord 
could not mean in the former part of the sentence, in 
which he speaks of other sins and blasphemies, to affirm 
absolutely, that they shall be forgiven without repentance, 
because this is not true ; for many of them we are told 
will not be forgiven, but will incur their due punishment. 
Therefore this is a Hebrew form of speech, signifying 
that all other sins and blasphemies shall sooner be for- 
given than the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. For 
it was common among the Jews to say, This thing shall 

* See Kenriok's Exposition of the Historical Writings of the Kew 
Testament, note in loc. 
f See Kenrick, in loc. 
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be, and This shall not be, merely to express the greater 
difEcully of effecting the latter than the former, wkbout 
affirming any thing absolutely of either.' 

Whitby seems to think that the sin against the Holy 
Spirit probably refers to bJasphemiDg the spirit which 
fell on the apostles at the day of Pentecost, (see Appen- 
dix to Matthew, xit.,) with whom Doddridge, on Matthew, 
xii. 31, 32, agrees. If this opinion be well founded, it 
cannot be said that this sin shall not be forgiven, because 
those who bad committed it were exhorted to repent, 
that they might obtain pardon. Acts, ii. 13, 3S, viii. 
17—24." 

It is obvious, that the sin against the Holy Ghost con- 
usts in a wUful and obstinate ascription of the mira- 
culous powers of Jesus Christ to demoniacal agency. 
' Terily,' says our Lord, Mark ill. 28, < all sins shall be 
forgiven unto the sons of men, and blasphemies where- 
with soever they shall blaspheme : but he that shall blas- 
pheme against the Holy Ghost bath never forgiveness, 
but is in danger of eternal damnation ; because Ihey said 
ke had an unclean spirit.' — Matthew, xii. 24, ' This man 
doth not cast out demons, but by Iteclzcbiib the prince 
of the demons.' These last words place the matter be- 
yond doubt. 

Ha who, when he saw the miracles of Jesus, and could 
not resist the conviction that they were real, refused to 
yield to his authority, but attributed his works to the 
agency of demons, rejected the strongest possible evi- 
dence of the truth of his religioo.t Refusing to profit 
by the best means which the wisdom of the Deity had 
devised to make him pure and happy, there was every 
reason to believe that he must leave this world utterly 
unprepared for the next, and suffer the penally of un- 
repentant guilt, which will be the more dreadful, in that 
his eyes will be opened to all the enormity of his crime. 
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This, indeed, will form a dreadful aggraTation of the 
misery of the wicked in the state of punishment. At 
present, the mind has a wonderful power of changing at 
will the appearances of objects, so that it can bring itself 
to view even the most horrible crimes, not onlj without 
disgust, but with pleasure ; but, in the state of discipline 
in which the Parent of mankind will hereafter place his 
offending offspring, this deceptive power will not be 
permitted to be exercised. The veil will be torn from 
every eye, and all objects will appear in their real 
colors. Then, it will not be Nero reflecting upon his 
crimes with the blunted feelings of the man who could 
cause hundreds of innocent beings to be wrapt in shirts 
of pitch, and, setting them on fire, mingle in the crowd 
of flaming victims, that he might have a nearer view of 
their anguish ; but it will be Nero contemplating his 
wanton cruelty with the sensibility of Howard — ^with the 
just valuation of goodness of the apostle Paul. Is it pos- 
sible to believe that this altered view and feeling will 
produce no beneficial eflect — will excite no abhorrence 
of sin, no desire to burst from its thraldom and be free, 
ojr that, exciting such a dislike and wish, they will be 
for ever unavailing ? 

The degree and the duration of punishment necessary 
to produce the salutary change must be diflerent in differ- 
ent persons. The exact proportion it is the part of Infi- 
nite Wisdom to determine. No more than is requisite 
will be inflicted. As much as is necessary must be sus- 
tained. ^ Some must be beaten with few, and others with 
many stripes ; and we learn, from the passage we have 
been considering, that there is in the sin against the 
Holy Ghost a malignity which will render its eradication 
more difficult than that of any other crime. In the lan- 
guage which is used concerning it, there is much that is 
awful and affecting, but nothing that is impossible or 
irrational ; and it is^ not for us, by giving a false inter- 
pretation of it, to render it both. 



SECTION VI 



The parable of Lazarus and the ricli man has often been 
adduced in proof of the endless misery of the ivicked. 
It is necedaary, tiierefore, to notice it, though no intelli- 
gent person can lay much stress upon it. Abraham is 
represented as saying lo the rich man, Luke xvi. 26, 
' Between us and you there is a great gulph fixed, so that 
they which would pass from thence to you cannot, neither 
can they pass to us that would come from thence.* 

All which this passage proves is, that the righteous and 
the wicked will be placed in different states, and that th« 
one cannot pass to that of the other. Respecting the 
duration of these slates, it determines nothing. 

Indeed, the circumstances mentioned in the parable 
are favorable to the opinion, that future punishment will 
be corrective. The rich mau is represented as enjoying 
many privileges which lie abused. He had great wealth, 
but, like too many who are entrusted with this means 
of difiusing happiness, he possessed an unfeeling heart. 
There is no scriptural authority for representing him as 
utterly profligate and abandoned ; and to give such an 
exhibition of bis character is to pervert the design of this 
most instruclive lesson, which ia to admonish ns, not thai 
a monster of wickedness shall be punished in the other 
world, but that (he man who, though not chargeable with 
doing much ill, does little or no good, and lives, though 
not perhaps an intemperate, a sensual life — who, care- 
less about the situation of others, exists only for the in- 
dulgence of his own appetites and his own vanity, shall 
not escape punishment.* The great vice of his charac- 
ter was the want of diffusive benevolouce. He felt no 
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compassion for the misery of others. Even though he 
saw a fellow-creature ready to perish with disease and 
hunger, it melted not his soul to charity. He dies, and 
is placed under the painful discipline which is necessary 
to change his selfish disposition. In hell he lifts up his 
eyes, being in torments. He supplicates for mercy ; he 
prays that Lazarus may be sent to dip the tip of his finger 
in water, to cool his parched tongue ; his request is re- 
fused ; and, finding that he can obtain no mitigation of 
his own suffering, what does he next solicit ? * I pray 
that thou wouldest send him to my father's house ; for I 
have five brethren ; that he may testify unto them, lest 
they also come into this place of torment.* 

The very disposition, then, for which he is punished, 
is already beginning to be rectified ; the discipline under 
which he is placed is taking efiect ; he has ceased to 
care only for himself; a spark of benevolence is kindled 
in his heart. Instead of imbibing what is generally re- 
presented as the spirit of the devil and his angels, from 
having associated with tfaem — ^instead of soliciting per- 
mission to go and beguile his brethren to this place of 
torment, he is animated by a disposition of the purest be- 
nevolence — he who a little while ago was so insensible 
to the suffering of others, that the extremes of disease 
and hunger could not excite in his bosom a single sensa- 
tion of pity. 

This parable, therefore, which does not aUude to the 
duration of punishment, but which gives a just exhibition 
of the tendency of the chastisement of a wise and bene- 
volent Being, countenances the doctrine, that the wicked 
will be ultimately restored to virtue and to happiness. 



SECTION VII. 



It is not easy to account for the geaeral prevalence of 
the opiuion, that time will end with the present state, 
and eternitj' coinmencB with the next. The notion it- 
Hlf is very obECure. As Tar ae it is intelligible, the com- 
mon idea of eternity seems to be that of a vast gulph, 
in which day and night, time itself, and all successive 
duration, are swallowed up. With this id generally 
connected the opinion, that a(\er this state commences 
every thing must continue as it is, without the possibiliiy 
of change, and that therefore the wickedness and misery 
of the impenitent must necessarily remain unalterable. 

There is, however, no reason to believe that succes- 
sive duration will terminate with the present life. In- 
deed, it is by no means easy to conceive how there can 
be duration without succession; at all events, no one 
can form a clear conception of it ; and, to ground such 
a doctrine as that of endless misery on a notion so unin- 
telligible, can be justified by nothing but the extreme 
exigency of the case. 

The only passage of scripture wbich seems to counte- 
niince this opinion, id Revelation, x. 6, ' The angel swore 
— that there should be time no longer.' But the context 
demonstrates that this language cannot signify that eter- 
nity shall commence, if by this be meant endless duration 
vithout succession ; for in the very next verse another 
angel is spoken of as succeeding the sixtli, in terms 
irhich are incompatible with this idea. Ver. 7, ' But in 
the days of the voice of the seventh angel, when ho shall 
begin to sound, the mystery of God should be finished.' 

The phrase in the received text is miJr cifoi f(i',- the 
readin<; of the Alexandrian, Ephrem, and other approv- 
ed MSS., adopted by Griesbach, is imkeli estai. The 
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Improved Version renders the passage in the following 
manner : — ver. 5 — 7, * And the angel whom I saw stand- 
ing upon the sea and upon the land, liAed up his right 
hand to heaven, and sware by him who liveth for ever 
and ever, who created heaven and the things which are 
therein, and the earth and the things which are therein, 
and the sea and the things which are therein, that the 
time would not he yet, but in the days of the blast of the 
seventh angel, when he shall sound his trumpet, and the 
mystery of God hath been finished, as he hath proclaim- 
ed the glad tiding to his servants the prophets.' 

Wakefield renders the passage, ' that there should be 
no longer delay,' with whom Dr. Gill agrees, who gives 
the following exposition of the text : ' The words will 
bear to be rendered, as some have observed, that there 
should be delay no longer ; that is, no delay of the com- 
ing and kingdom of Christ; though the bridegroom has 
tarried, he will come, and will not tarry beyond the time 
the angel swears to. Every seal of the sealed book, 
chap. V. 1, is a delay of and stop upon the open appear- 
ance of Christ's kingdom ; and the opening of every seal 
is an advance to it. And, when the sixth seal was open- 
ed, and Paganism destroyed, and Christianity spread 
throughout the empire, the kingdom of Christ might have 
been expected to have appeared ; but there was a seventh 
seal to be opened, which was a stop upon it, and which, 
when opened, brought ruin and destruction upon the 
Christian empire, both western and eastern, under the 
six first trumpets ; and till the seventh sounds there will 
be a delay of Christ's kingdom ; but when that sounds 
there will be no more delay.' 

The language of scripture is directly hostile to the 
notion, that in a future state there will be no successive 
duration. The Greek phrases, by which the duration of 
a future state is expressed, necessarily imply it ; as, eis 
aiona, for an age ; eis tons aionas ton aionon, for ages of 
ages, &c. 

Such are the passages which are commonly adduced 
from scripture, in proof of the endless misery of the 
wicked. Those which have been considered are all that 
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are geDerallj deemed conclusive or important. However 
frequently they may be repeated, or confidently urged, 
they are totally insufficient to establish this gloomy and 
UDScriptural opinion. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



OF THE ARGUMENTS CONCEIVED TO FAVOR 
THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS MISERY, WHICH 
ARE NOT FOUNDED ON THE EXPRESS DECLA- 
RATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 



SECTION I. 



OF THE INFINITE EVIL OF SIN. 

One of the arguments urged in support of the doctrine 
of endless misery is so obviously fallacious, that it scarcely 
deserves a serious consideration ; namely, that sin is an 
infinite evil, and therefore deserves an infinite punish- 
ment. 

That sin is not only an evil, but the greatest which 
can possibly attach to a moral and accountable being, is 
an indisputable truth ; but that the slightest transgression 
is an infinite offence, and deserves an infinite punish- 
ment, are positions to which neither reason nor revela- 
tion afford the shadow of support. 

The advocates of this extraordinary opinion endeavor 
to establish it, by an argument no less singular than the 
doctrine itself. Sin, say they, is an infinite evil, because 
it is committed against an infinite person. The heinous- 
ness of an offence, they contend, increases in proportion 
to the dignity of the personage against whom it is com- 
mitted ; hence, a crime against a king is always visit- 
ed with greater severity of punishment than an offence 
against an ordinary person. Since, therefore, God is 
infinite, and since every sin is an offence against God, 
every sin is an infinite evil. 

The full reply to this reasoning is, that it is not rank 



and elalion which nggravate a crime, but its tendenof to 
occasion misery. An offence against a king, it is true, 
is of a greater magnitude, and is punished with more 
8e7erity than the injurious treatment of an ordinary 
person ; but the reason is, that an olfence against aking 
is likely to be attended with worse consequences than 
one against a private individual. If a king be treated 
with insult or injustice, a whole nation may be injured 
and thrown into commotion. In the one case, the evil 
attaches to a single individual; in the other, to millions 
of persons. In the one case, therefore, it is as much 
greater than the other, as the sum of an evil which ex- 
tends to millions exceeds thiit which attaches only to a 
single individual. 

Besides, were sin an infinite evil, there could be no 
degree in transgression; for, when speaking of infinity, 
it is absurd to talk of greater or less. All human ac- 
tions, therefore — all the language of mankind, all laws, 
human and divine, and all punishments, contradict this 
opinion; for they all proceed upon the principle, that 
some crimes are of greater magnitude than others. We 
know, loo, that the Deity distinguishes in the most ex- 
act manner between different offences — that he appor- 
tions to each an equitable degree of punishment, and 
that he who has sinned greatly shall he beaten with many, 
and he who has offended less, with fewer stripes. 

Indeed, it is when we consider the minute shades by 
which dilTerent sins, and even different characters, are 
discriminated, that we perceive in the most forcible man- 
ner the impossibility both of the doctrine of endless mise- 
ry, and of limited punishment terminated by destruction. 
How slight is the difference between the worst good man 
and the best wicked man ! How impossible is it for the 
utmost exertion of human sagacity to distinguish between 
them ! Yet, for this imperceptible difference in charac- 
ter, there is, according to these doctrines, an infinite 
difference in destiny ! He who is lowest in the scale of 
goodness, and who differs from the beat wicked man only 
by the slightest shade, is admitted to infinite happiness. 
He in whom wickedness preponderates upon the whole. 
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but in so small a measure that no human penetration can 
discern it, is shut out from the enjoyment of heaven — 
doomed by one doctrine to inconceivable torments through 
endless ages, and by the other to dreadful suffering for a 
very protracted period, and then to endless extinction of 
being. According to one opinion, the positive torment^ 
according to the other, the positive /os5, is infinite ; yet 
the difference in desert is indistinguishable ! This is a 
disproportion to which there is no parallel in any of the 
works of the Deity, and which cannot exist, it is reason- 
able to believe, in any of his dispensations. 



SECTION ir. 



Ab the Author of the beautiful syBtem of the universe 
must possess nlmighly power and infinite wisdom, bo he 
niHst be endowed witii orery moral esccUence. He who 
gave to all thioga the relations they possesa must be per- 
fectly acquainted with them; and, since he cannot pos- ' 
■ibly err, nor have any motive to commit injustice, he 
must always act with undeviating rectitude. 

Justice is one of those virtues which are essential to 
the perfection of the moral character. The intercourses 
of society could not subsist witliout it, nnd it is peculiar* 
ly necessary in a governor and judge. It is therefore, 
with the greatest propriety, attributed to the wise and 
benevolent Ruler of the world. 

Yet, while it is universally admitted, that the Deity 
possesses this excellence in the highest perfection, many 
persons entertain very erroneous ideas respecting it. It 
ifl usual to speak of it ns a stupendous and awful attribute, 
ioezplicable in its nature, terrible in its consequences, 
and possessing little in common with the virtue of justice 
among mankind. It is represented as contrary in its 
nature to goodness, and all the use which is made of it, 
in favor of the doctrine of endless misery, must proceed 
upon this presumption ; for, if it be of the same nature 
as benevolence, it can no more oppose the final restora- 
tion of all mankind, than goodness Itself. 

To show the fallacy of the distinction which many 
persons endeavor to establish between the justice and 
goodness of God, it is sufficient to observe, that the Deity 
cannot possess two attributes of an opposite nature to 
each other — that all his perfections harmonize — that they 
have all one origin and one object — that that origin is 
benevolence, and that object the diflusion of bappineas ; 
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but, as there is no attribute concerning which such vague 
and mistaken notions are entertained, and as these opi- 
nions necessarily affect the view which is taken of the 
most interesting doctrines, it is of great importance to 
estabhsh precise and just conceptions respecting it. 

The misapprehension which has prevailed relative to 
this subject has arisen chiefly from the opinion, that jus- 
tice in God is of a different nature from this excellence 
in man. But, as we have no idea of the divine goodness, 
except from those indications of it which are similar to 
the appearances that prove the benignity of human be- 
ings, so we can have no conception of the divine justice, 
if it do not resemble that quality which, in the inter- 
course of men with each other, is distinguished by this 
term. 

Man does not stand alone in the creation. He bears 
certain relations to his fellow-beings. From these arise 
certain duties, the exact performance of which consti- 
tutes the virtue termed justice. To the several relations 
of father, brother, husband, citizen, magistrate, judge, 
pertain appropriate duties, and when a person uniformly 
and faithfully discharges them, we say that he is just. 

And though it is true, that the term justice is some- 
times used in a more restricted sense, to express one 
particular duty, yet it is often employed even in a still 
more extensive acceptation than that which is here as- 
signed. It frequently comprehends not only the duties 
which we owe to our fellow-creatures, but those also 
which relate to ourselves and to God. In this sense it is 
often used in scripture, as in the following passages : — 

Proverbs, iii. 33, He blesseth the habitation of the 
just.' Iv. 18, * The path of the just is as the shining light.' 
X. 7, * The memory of the just is blessed.' Xvii. 26, * To 
punish the just is not good.' — Hebrews, ii. 4, * The just 
xshall live by faith.' — Luke, ii. 25, * Simeon was just and 
devout.' Xiv. 14, *Thou shalt he recompensed at the 
resurrection of the just.' In all these places, it is obvious 
that the term just is used to express general excellence 
of character. 

In common language, however, it is more frequently 
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flinplojed to denote the faithful Jisclmrge of social dutiei 
— ^nore commonly still to signify the treatment of men 
Bccordiiig to their cliaracler and desert, without regard 
to their persons or station — in which sense it stands op- 
posed to partiality — and, perhaps most commonly of all) 
to express the equitable punishment of the guilty. 

As men are connected with their fellow-beings, so the 
Deity heard a certain relation to men. He is their Cre> 
ator, their Parent, their Moral Governor, and their Judge. 
When we sny that he is Just, we can mean no more than 
that he is guided in his conduct towards his creatures 
by a principle similar in its nature to the virtue of jus- 
tice among mankind; that, as their Creator, for exatn> 
pie, he makes a provision for their cofnfortable existence; 
as a Parent, he saiisRes their returning wants, and tenches 
them the lessons of wisdom and virtue ; as their Moral 
Governor, he rules them according to the principles of 
perfect equity and benevolence ; and as their Judge, he 
treats them with the utmost exactness, according to wise 
and salutary laws, without partiality. 

Perhaps, however, it will lead to a more precise and 
accurate conception of the only real difference in this 
principle, as a divine and a human excellence, to say 
that justice in man is the rendering to every person that 
which is his due, and that justice in God is the treatment 
of every person in the manner which is best suited to hie 
moral stale. 

When it is affirmed, that this principle, as a human 
excellence, consists in rendering to every person that 
which is his due, this definition is meant to include, not 
only what the laws of the state and the institutions of 
society require, but also what humanity, conscience, and 
religion enjoin. The just man is he who, not'limiling 
himself to the demands of any prescribed law, does good 
to the utmost extent of his judgement and ability. 

But because he has neither the wisdom invariably to 
discern what is best adapted to the moral condition of 
his fellow-beings, nor the power always to modify his 
conduct according to it, even though ho should clearly 
perceive it, it is not proper to make this the rule of his 
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actions. Such a rule is applicable only to him who pos- 
sesses the attribute of omniscience, and who has in his 
own hand the issues of events. 

It is evident that the distinction which is here made 
between this principle, as it exists in the Deity and in 
man, arises not from any difference in the nature of the 
virtue in the one being and in the other, but solely in the 
degree in which they possess it — the one enjoying it in 
absolute perfection, the other only in a limited mea- 
sure. 

Dr. Edwards gives the following account of justice : • 
Sometimes, he says, it means commutative justice, some- 
times distributive, and sometimes general, or public jus- 
tice. Commutative justice he defines, the equal exchange 
and restitution of property; distributive justice, the equal 
distribution of rewards and punishments ; general, or 
public justice, the maintenance of the rights of a com- 
munity, whether a city, state, empire, or the universe. 
This Jast he considers, though a frequent, an improper 
use of the word, because justice in this sense is the same 
with benevolence. 

In the inquiry, whether the endless punishment of the 
wicked be consistent with justice, he observes, the word 
justice does not mean commutative justice, because the 
inquiry has no respect to property, nor does it mean 
general or public justice ; for, though it be important to 
examine whether the endless punishment of the sinner 
dying in impenitence be consistent with the general in- 
terest of the universe, yet that is a different question ; 
but it signifies distributive justice ; and the precise in- 
quiry is, whether to inflict an endless punishment on the 
sinner dying in impenitence, be a treatment of him by 
his Judge, correspondent, and no more than correspon- 
dent, to his demerit, or to his moral conduct and per- 
sonal character. He proceeds to state, that a just 
punishment is that which is proportioned to the crime 
punished, and that a punishment may be said to be pro- 
portioned to the crime punished, when, by the pain or 

* Salvation of all Men strictly examined, &c., chap. it. 
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natural evil of the punishment, it exhibits a just idea of 
the moral evil or vicious tendency uf the rrime, and a 
proper motive to restrain nil intelligent beings from the 
commission of it. He infers that the inBictiun of endless 
misery is such n pnnisliment, but he advances no argu- 
ment to prove it. He grounds the justice of such pun- 
ishment on tlie nature of sin, which he holds to be an 
infinite evil, the proof of which he dues not himself 
state, but considers it sufficiently established by his father 
and other writers on that side. This, indeed, is the only 
argument ever alleged to prove that the inflictmn of end- 
lees misery is consistent with the divine justice ; and, as 
this is a point of great importnnce, it may be proper to 
•late the argument in the words of its chief advocate. 

' I shall show,' says the author of the Discourse on the 
Eternity of Hell Torments,* 'that it is not inconsistent 
with the justice of God to inflict an eternal punishment. 
To evince this, I shall use only one argument, namely, 
that sin is heinous enough to deserve such punishment, 
or such a punishment is no more thun proportionable to 
the demerit of sin. If the evil of sin be infinite, as the 
punishment is, then it is manifest, that the punishment is 
no more than proportionable to the sin punished, and 
therefore is no more than sin deserves. The eternity of 
the punishment of ungodly men renders it infinite, and it 
renders it no more than infinite, and therefore no more 
than proportionable to the heinousness of the guilt. Sin, 
then, being an infinite evil, deserves an infinite punisb- 
metit ; such punishment, therefore, is just, which was the 
thing to he proved.' 

It hue already been shown, that sin is not an infinite 
evil ; the only argument on which the justice of the eter- 
nity of punishment is founded is therefore rnllacioua. 
Some persons, indeed, believe in the eternity of punish- 
ment, who do not believe in the infinity of the evil of sin, 
but they ditfer from this author only in believing without 
any reason, what he believed for an insufficient reason. 

* Edwardi nn the Elemitjr of M*L1 ToraieDti, pp. 3, i—tbo Joiticc of 
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In the nature of things, sin cannot deserve an infinite 
punishment ; it has no attribute of infinity. It is the 
act of a finite being, and therefore cannot be infinite in 
magnitude. It is limited to the duration of a few years, 
and therefore can bear no proportion to eternity. Be- 
tween a punishment extending through eternity, and sin 
committed in that brief period of time which constitutes 
the present life, there is just the same disproportion that 
there is between eternity and time. Admitting, there- 
fore, according to Dr. Edward^s own definition, that a 
just punishment is that which is proportioned to the 
crime punished, it follows, that the infliction of misery 
without end, for the sin committed in so brief a period 
as this mortal life, is not only unjust, but unjust beyond 
air measure and bound. 

Dr. Edwards endeavors to show that this argument is 
not conclusive, because it proves too much, since it sup- 
poses that no crime can be justly punished for a longer 
period than was consumed in the perpetration of it. He 
maintains, that if it be once allowed, that a crime may 
be punished for a longer time than was consumed in the 
perpetration of it, the whole argument, that a creature 
cannot in a finite life commit such sin as shall deserve 
an endless punishment, must be given up — that, if a 
person may in one day commit a crime worthy of a pun- 
ishment that shall continue a year, he may in one day 
commit a crime worthy of a puni&hment that shall con- 
tinue two years, or ten years^ or during his whole life — 
that, therefore, in determining the duration of punish- 
ment, no regard at all is paid to the time taken up in the 
perpetration of the crime — and that, if no regard be paid 
to this, there is no absurdity in supposing that the crimes 
of a finite life may deserve an endless punishment. 

It is true, that, in apportioning punishment to crime, 
less attention is paid to the time consumed in the com- 
mission of it, than perhaps to any. other circumstance; 
yet it is not correct to state that no attention is paid to 
it ; for a crime which is committed in a very short space 
of time is generally considered less heinous than one 
which requires many months or years to consummate it. 
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All the other circumstances iif a crime remaining th« 
aame, [he length of time required to perpetrnte it is itself 
considered an aggravation of it; not, indeed, simplj 
because so much time has been spent in the cominiBsiou 
of the evil deed, hut because, in proportion as the time 
is lengthened, tlio opportunities fur reflecliun are sup- 
posed to be multiplied. It is tjierefore considered as 
implying a mure tixed determination to evil, to continue 
in llie cummiHsiou of it a very long, than a verj short 
period. But (he true principle on which alone punish- 
ment can be apportioned to crime is ihe sum of evil pro- 
duced, or likely to be produced, by the criminal action. 
A crime deserves punishment in proportion, and only in 
proportion, us it tends to produce misery. This must 
regulate both the degree and ihe durittiun of all punish- 
ment that is just. The duration of punishment, it is 
true, is of no consequence, except as it influences the 
amount of punishment. However long it last, it is not 
unjust, provided the punishment upon the svhole be not 
excessive. But for this very reason it is, that the inflic- 
tion of endless misery, for the sins of the present life, ia 
utterly inconsistent with justice, because, vihatever be 
the amount of misery which those sins may deserve, pro- 
vided ihey do not deserve infinite misery, (and that thejr 
do not deserve infinite misery has already been shown,) 
a period must come, in the ages of eternity, when that 
amount will have been exceeded, even though the suffer- 
ing endured at any particular period he inconsiderable. 
The collective sum of misery endured through a succes- 
sive but interminable series of ages, however small the 
actual suffering at any one period, must at length exceed 
what any one can conceive the sins of the present life to 
deserve; andofthis theconviclion would beineviiubleand 
universal, were it possible to present that colleclive sum 
distinctly before the mind — to compare the amount of tlie 
suffering with Ihe number and magnitude of the offi-ncea. 
It is when the mind does contemplate what the sins of 
the present life are, and what misery without end is, and 
does compare the one with the other, llint it perceives 
clearly, that, were every moment of human life, from 
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tbe cradle to the grave, devoted to the perpetration of 
the most horrible crimes, it would be utterly inconsis* 
tent with justice, to visit them with endless misery ; be- 
cause the amount of misery produced by all the crimes 
which it would be possible to crowd into this short space 
of existence could bear no manner of comparison to that 
which would ultimately be produced by such a punish- 
ment. If a person, for stealing from his neighbor the 
sum of one guinea, were made positively miserable 
seventy years, every one would acknowledge that the 
punishment was greater than the crime deserved, and 
was therefore unjust ; but the infliction of positive mise- 
ry seventy years, for the crime of stealing one guinea, 
is mildness and mercy, compared with the infliction of 
positive misery through the never-ending ages of eterni- 
ty, for the crimes of seventy years. Even admitting, 
therefore, that, in apportioning punishment to crime, no 
regard is to be paid to the time spent in the commission 
of the crime, yet regard must be paid to the time spent 
in suffering the punishment, otherwise the amount of the 
punishment may become most excessive, and therefore 
most unjust. For, though the mere duration of punish- 
ment may be of no importance, so long as the whole 
punishment is not excessive, yet it may become exces- 
sive, from the very circumstance of its protracted dura- 
tion. 

Nor is it possible in this argument to separate the idea 
of punishment from that of the duration of it. It has 
been said* that the advocates for endless punishment do 
not contend that sin deserves an infinite degree of end- 
less punishment — that they do not pretend to determine 
the degree of punishment it deserves, and that it becomes 
all to leave that to God, who alone can determine it ; but 
the truth is, that the doctrine of endless misery does de- 
termine the degree of misery which sin deserves, at least 
to the extent of deciding that it deserves an infinite de- 
gree of misery ; for the amount of misery ultimately 
endured, if it be without end, whatever be the degree of 

* Salvation of all men strictly examined, itc, chap. iv. p. 107. 
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Buffering experienced at any given period, must be iufi- 
niie. And the representaliuDS which the advocates of 
the doctrine of endless miserjunifornily give, of the Buf- - 
ferings of the wicked in the future state, decidedly prove, 
that in their conception future punishment will he infi- 
nite in degree as well as in duration. What words can 
show this more strongly than the passage which hes 
already been cited from the Discourse on the Eternity of 
Hell Torments 1 in that passage, the author represents 
the wicked as spending thousands and thousands of ages 
in pain, in wailing and lamenting, groaning, and shriek- 
ing, and gnashing their teeth, with their souls full of 
dreadful grief and amazement, with their bodies, and 
every member of them, full of racking lorlnre, without 
any pnusibility of getting ease, without any possihility of 
moving God to pity by their cries, without any possibil- 
ity of biding themselves frum him, wiiheut any possibil- 
ity of diverting their thoughts from their pain, without 
any possibility of obtaining any manner of mitigation or 
help, or change for the better, and, under the influence 
of these racking torments, wishing that they might he 
turned into nothing, but without any iiope of it, or that 
they might be turned into a toad or a serpent, hut with- 
out any hope of it; and, as if this intolerable misery 
were not sufficient to satiate the vengeance of Almighty 
God, it is added, that in the future state the capncity of 
the wicked wilt probably be enlarged, and their under- 
standings will be iguicker and stronger, und that God 
can give them as great a sense and as strong an impres- 
sion of eternity as he pleases, to increase their grief and 
torment! Let, then, the mind conceive, if it can con- 
ceive, what the amount of such misery, endured through 
all the ages of eternity, must he, and determine whether 
its infliction for the sins of seventy years be consistent 
with justice. 

But it is further argued, that though it were not just 
to inllict nn endless punishment for the sins committed 
iu this life only, yet there would be no injustice in suffer- 
ing the siiiner to go on in sin, and to punish him con- 
tinually, and without end, as he sins — that, if God may. 
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without injustice, permit a creature to fall into sin to-day, 
and punish him for it, he may do the same to-morrow, 
and through any period of his existence — that, if it be 
just to leave a sinner to endless sin, it is just to inflict on 
him endless punishment for that endless sin — that, there- 
fore, the endless sin and punishment of a creature is no 
more inconsistent with the divine justice, than the exis- 
tence of sin and punishment in any instance, and for 
ever so short a duration — that, since it is conceded that 
the sinner may be justly punished until he repents, it 
follows that if he never repents he may be justly pun- 
ished without end — that, therefore, in order to establish 
the position, that endless punisment is not reconcilable 
with divine justice, it must be shown that it is not con- 
sistent with divine justice to leave a sinner to proceed 
without end in his own chosen course of sin, and to pun- 
ish him daily for his daily sins, and that, until this shall 
have been done, it will be in vain to plead that those who 
die in impenitence will all finally be saved, because end- 
less punishment is not reconcilable with the justice of 
God.* 

This argument is opposed to the plain and uniform 
doctrine of scripture, and to the universally received 
opinion among Christians, that the punishment of the 
future state will be inflicted for the sins of the present 
life. It is never said in scripture, that, in the place of 
punishment to which he will be doomed, the sinner will 
go on in sin, and be punished continually and without 
end as he sins — that he will be left to endless sin, and 
that endless punishment will be inflicted upon him for 
that endless sin. No language of this kind — no language 
conveying any thing like such ideas, is ever used ; but 
the punishment is always said to be inflicted for the 
deeds done in the body ; and the sorrow of the sinner is 
uniformly represented as excited by recollections of the 
sins of the present life, and this is the uniform opinion 
of Christians of all denominations. It is not allowable, 
therefore, for the advocate of endless misery, when, in 

* Salration of all Men gtrictly examined, &c., chap. ^i. p. 149. 
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ikt argument on the justice of God, he is preased with 
the difficulty of explaining how, in cunsistency with that 
justicfl, the stoB of Beventy years can be vieiied wilh an 
eternity of misery, to have recourse to the EuppuHition, 
that that misery may be inflicted, not for the ijins of the 
preaeut life only, but also for the sins of the fulure state, 
which may be committed in endless succesBion. 

But, though this supposition cantiot l>e admitted, even 
granting tliut it were just, the great difficulty nilh which 
the doctrine of endless misery is encumbered is not in the 
least removed. In order to prove that endless punish- 
ment is not reconcilable with divine justice, it must be 
shown, it is said, that it is not consistent with divine jus- 
tice to leave a sinner to proceed without end in his own 
chosen course of sin, and to punish him daily for his daily 
sina. It is replied, that to leave the sinner in this man- 
ner, and then to punish him for so sinning, is not oalj 
not consistent with justice, but is so utterly opposed to it, 
that it is not in the power of the human imaginalioD 
to conceive of a more flagrant and enormous violation 
of it. For God made mnn what he is; God ordained 
the circumstances in which man is placed ; God knew 
that such circumstances, operating on such a creature, 
would inevitably involve him in sin and misery through 
all eternity. With this clear foresight, to alter nothing 
in the nature of the creature, to alter nothing in the ar- 
rangement of the circumstances, hut to persist in giving 
hitn that very nature, and in placing him in those very 
circumstances, the inevitable result of which he knew 
would secure the production of this endless sin and misery 
— is mnlignapt in the highest possible degree ; und, were 
the Deity malignity itself, he could not act worse. To 
apeak of justice in connexion wilh such a transaction is 
an insult to the human understanding. It would be in- 
conceivably leas absurd to spenk of the excellence and 
beauty of the worst act of the worst tyrant that ever dis- 
graced humanity. The overwhelming difficulty of attri- 
buting to the benignant Father of mankind this horrible 
injustice must always attach to the doctrine of endlet'S 
misery ; nor can any ingenuity or eophtsiry exonerate it. 
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Justice absolutely requires that the Creator should ren- 
der every creature which his hand has formed happy, 
upon the whole, the whole of his existence considered. 
Any possible condition of any creature, which is consis- 
tent with a balance of enjoyment, is reconcilable with 
justice. No condition of any creature, with whatever 
purpose appointed, that is not consistent with that bal- 
ance, is reconcilable with justice ; for the reason so often 
assigned in this work, that nonexistence is no evil, but 
that existence with a preponderance of misery is, and 
that a being who acts voluntarily, and who gives exist- 
ence, making that existence miserable, proves, as clearly 
as it is possible to prove, that he is evil. 

On the other hand, to allow sin and misery to prevail 
for a season, and to make them the means of increasing 
the ultimate amount of happiness, is not only consistent 
with justice, but may be an evidence ; and, the more it is 
considered, the more clearly it appears to be an evidence 
of the highest wisdom and the most perfect goodness. 

Nor is it proper to represent the doctrine of Univer- 
sal Restoration as teaching that sinners will ultimately 
be restored to happiness on the ground of justice. This 
is a favorite mode of representing the subject with Dr. 
Edwards. And, because the pardon of sin, and the com- 
munication of future happiness, are so constantly and 
uniformly said, in scripture, to be owing to the free and 
unmerited goodness of God, any system \vhich seems 
to make these blessings the right of the sinner will of 
course appear inconsistent both with reason and scrip- 
ture. There is reason to believe that on certain minds 
this argument has produced great impression ; but no- 
thing can be more false than the statement on which the 
argument is founded, and nothing more fallacious than 
the argument itself. It is true, that in a popular sense 
the wicked, after they have endured the punishment 
which their sins deserve, may be said to be exempted 
from farther suffering, on the ground of justice ; but still, 
if they are permitted to enjoy future happiness, it is ob- 
vious, that all that happiness is the gift of pure good- 
ness. But the full answer to this singular argument is^ 
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that, in strictness, exemption from forlher puDiahment, 
eren after the full penalty of sin Ima been endured, 
cannot be claimed aa a right, because punishment itself 
is goodness — goodness guided in its manifeEtatione by 
wisdom — goodness adapting itself in the best possible 
manner to the mural state of the recipient — goodness, the 
greatest and the best which the Deity himself, under 
■uch circumstances, can bestow. In truth, punishment 
is the means — the best and the only means, by which the 
Banner can be rendered hnppy ; and therefore his obli- 
gation to his Moral Governor for punishnient is just the 
aame as it is for happiuess. 

For goodness and justice are the some. Justice re- 
quires no more punishment for sin than goodness. Good- 
ness requires the same as justice, but the manner in 
which benevolence manifests itself under the form of 
goodness and of Justice is different, and therefore re- 
quires a different appellation. A person who forgives 
an offence upon repentance end reformation is good. 
This is one modification of goodness, which, by way 
of eminence, is ol\en called goodness itself, or, more 
strictly, mercy. The person who visits an offence which 
is neiilier repented of nor amended, with a proper de- 
gree of pain, is also good. This is another modifica- 
tion of goodness, to wliicb the term justice is applied. 
Mercy and justice, therefore, do not differ from each 
other in their nature, since they equally arise from be- 
nevolence, and tbey differ in aspect only according to 
the moral condition of the being v/ith regard to whom 
they are exemplified.* 

This account of dirine justice explains in a most satis- 
factory manner the principle on which the Deity rewards 
and punishes mankind. Did men never violate ihc laws 
of rectitude, he would make them invariably nnd com- 
pletely happy. But there is no person who is free from 
fault. The moral state of every individual is in some 
respect, or at some period, such as it ought not to be. 
Every bad disposition, and every improper habit, must 

•Vide p. ISO. 
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be rectified before happiness can be enjoyed. It is ne- 
cessary, therefore, that the Moral Governor of the world 
should vary his conduct according to the character of 
the persons whom he has to treat-^that he should visit 
the good with favor, and manifest his disapprobation of 
the wicked ; for, if he were to make happiness compati- 
ble with sin, it could not be corre(;ted. 

The effect of pain is to make us dislike and avoid that 
which causes it* It is for this reason, that pain is an- 
nexed to sin. Sin is an evil which it is ^lecessary to 
remove ; pain is employed as the instrument of its de- 
struction ; and that principle by which the Deity has 
established this constitution of things, by which he so 
regulates events, as invariably to secure the ultimate re- 
ward of goodness, and the punishment of wickedness, is 
distinguished by the term justice. 

Again, then, we see that goodness and justice are not 
opposite and opposing attributes — that they have the 
same nature, the same origin, the same end — that they 
assume a different aspect, indeed, according to the char- 
acter of the individual towards whom they are exercised, 
but that they equally arise from benevolence, and are 
equally exerted to promote happiness. Justice is so far 
from being incompatible with goodness, that jt is the 
highest goodness, directed by the most perfect wisdom. > 

Were it necessary to add any thing more, to show 
that the divine justice is not inconsistent with the attri- 
bute of goodness, but a part of it, the consideration of 
the design of its inflictions would afford farther evidence 
of this truth. Every violation of the law of God involves 
the transgressor, sooner or later, in suffering; and of 
this constitution of things, by which pain is inseparably 
connected with deviation from ret^titude, the Supreme 
Being is the author. Why did he appoint it 1 Why did 
he so dispose the whole tendency of his moral govern- 
ment, as to ensure this consequence ? Why does he, 
who is a Being of unerring wisdom and infinite benevo- 
lence, never suffer any offence which is unrepented of 
to escape punishment ? Since his very nature is love, 
and since he created all his intelligent offspring in order 
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to make them happy, it can be no gratification to l)im to 
iovolfe them in suAering. Their groans can be no music 
to his ear. If he afflict them, it roust be not for liia own 
gratification, but fur their benefit. 

Neither is it the part of justice to indulge passion, nor 
to gratify revenge, nor in any mysterious way to satisfy 
the claims of law, but to check the progress office and 
nibery, by correcting the evil dispositions from which 
they proceed. By inflicting punishment on the sinner, 
it accomplishes tliis in two ways: first, bj the elfect of 
example, operating as a warning on those who maybe 
disposed to commit similar offences, and, secondly, by 
making the transgressor himself feel the evil consequen- 
ces of his conduct, and thereby inducing him to avoid it 
in future. Every person allows that the first is one ob- 
ject of the inflictions of justice ; but surely the second is 
flt least equally important, since it applies to the mot of 
the evil at once, and aims to correct actual, wliile the 
other can only prevent possible evil. If the punishment 
which justice imposes can prevent the commission of 
crimes in future, and correct the disposition from which 
the past have proceeded, it is both more perfect and 
more benevolent, than if it eflTect the one without tb« 
other. That it is in itself possible to accomplish both, 
cannot be denied ; and, since Rod is able to do all that 
is possible, and disposed to do ail that is best, lie roust 
effect both. 

In the 18th chapter of Ezekiel. there is a beautiful 
passage, which illustrates in a striking manner this view 
of the divine justice. The house of Israel had com- 
plained that the conduct of God was not just. He con- 
descends to reason with ihem on the subject, and to 
prove that his dispensotions are perfectly equitable. ' If,' 
Bays he, 'the wicked turn from all the sins that he hath 
committed, and keep all my statutes, and do thnt which 
is lawful and right, he shall surely live, he shall not die : 
his tmnsgressions that he bath committed shall not be 
mentioned to him ; iu his righteousness that he hnili done 
he shall live. Have I any pleasure at nil (hat the wick- 
ed should die, saith ihe Lord God, and not that he should 
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return from his ways and live 1 But when the righteous 
turneth away from his righteousness, and committeth 
iniquity, and doeth according to all the abominations 
that the wicked man doeth, shall he live 1 All the righ- 
teousness that he hath done shall not be mentioned : in 
his trespass that he has trespassed, and in his sins that 
be has sinned, he shall die. Yet ye say that the way of 
the Lord is not equal. Hear now, O house of Israel, is 
not my way equal, and are not your ways unequal 1 
When a righteous man turneth away from his righteous- 
ness and committeth iniquity, and dieth in them, for his 
iniquity that he hath done he shall die. Again, when 
the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that 
he hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall save his soul alive. Because he consider- 
eth and turneth away from all his transgressions that he 
hath committed, he shall surely live ; he shall not die.' 

This is as though he had said. When the wicked man 
turns from his sins, I cease to punish him. I do not 
remember against him his former transgressions. His 
moral state is changed ; my conduct towards him is 
therefore no longer the same. While he was wedded to 
transgression, it was necessary that he should be pun- 
ished. Now that he is repentant and obedient, it has 
ceased to be so, and I may visit him with the smiles of 
favor. I have no pleasure in his misery or death ; neither 
can benefit or gratify me. All my dispensations are de- 
signed, and have a tendency to make him in love with 
life, with goodness, and with happiness. 

If, on the other hand, the righteous man forsake the 
■ path of rectitude, and do according to the abominations 
of the wicked, I suffer him no longer to be at peace ; 1 
permit not his former righteousness to secure him from 
punishment. It is necessary that experience should 
teach him the error of his choice. It is the only way to 
rectify his will and reclaim his heart. Is not this con- 
duct consistent with justice 1 Does not justice render 
it indispensable 1 To both I act as their moral state 
requires, and thus I will always act. The righteousness 
of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness 



of the wicked shall be upon him. Do you demand the 
reason of tnj conduct t It is because 1 lia?e no plea- 
sure in the misery of the wicked, ami because it is the 
object of iny dispensations to make the wicked righteous, 
and the righteous happy. 

Such is the principle according to which the Moral 
Governor of the world himself declares that he invaria- 
bly regulates his conduct. Nothing surely can afford a 
more solid ground of confidence and trust. In the state 
in which his wisdom has seen fit to place us on the earth, 
there is much which, to our short-sighted view, may seem 
iuconsiatent with perfect rectitude. When we see the 
triumph of the vicious and the fall of the virtuous— when 
we behold the prevalence of natural and moral evil, and 
contemplate the wickedness and misery which desolate the 
earth, who is there that is not sometimes ready to raise 
a murmur against the Sovereign Ruler of events, or who 
does not lilt, trembling, his eye to histhrone, half doubt- 
ing whether there be indeed an all-perfect Ruler there 1 
When the storm of adversity falls with violence on our 
head — when our hearts ache with suffering, or when we 
weep for the woes of those who are dear to us as our- 
selves — when our brightest hopes ore shrouded in diaap- 
pointment — when our comforts are snatched from us, 
and the merciless spoiler bears to the tomb our best- 
loved friends — the soul, desponding, asks if that can be 
wisdom which occasions such terrible emotion, or that 
goodness which gives but to take away. It is a suspi- 
cion which agony extorts from human infirmity. But in 
the Christian's breast it is only the suspicion of a moment. 
No where can he direct his attention without perceiving 
traces of the goodness of God, nor even in the hour of 
deepest sorrow can he look inward on himself, without 
discovering numberless proofs of mercy. His faith re- 
vives. The iron grasp of despair loosens its hold of his 
heart. Again he is himself, and, while his principles re- 
sume their wonted influence in his soul, the language of 
reviving hope and trust falls from his lips — '" Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right I " Can he, whoH 
benevolence called me into being, made me what I ara, 
21 • 
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and gave me what I possoss, forget to be gracious, or 
treat me with injustice 1 It is impossible ! *^ Justice and 
judgement are the habitation of his throne ! " ' 

But it is not to the sorrows of life alone, that this view 
of the divine justice applies its sustaining energy. It 
supports our hopes in the prospect of that awful day, 
which it is so difficult to contemplate with composure. 
There are moments, when the most pious and holy trem- 
ble at the thought of appearing before the tribunal of the 
Judge of the whole earth ; but the conviction, that his 
decisions must tend to promote the ultimate welfare of 
all intelligent beings, subdues every gloomy and mis- 
trustful fear. 

It is not merely for his own felicity, that the good man 
is concerned. He looks beyond himself. The destiny 
of others affects his own. If the great majority of his 
fellow-creatures are to be banished to irremediable and 
endless woe, he feels that he cannot be happy. « Merci- 
ful Father, (his own felicity excites the exclamation, and 
he cannot repress it; Merciful Father, he cries,) can 
any attribute of thy nature require this ? Canst thou 
have formed the great majority of thy creatures on pur- 
pose to torment them 7 O no ; every perfection of thy 
nature, the operation of which is felt by man, must be 
exerted for his good.' 

Viewing, then, the attribute of justice, which has been 
supposed to require the encUess misery of the greater 
part of the human race, as that very principle which is 
designed to prevent this terrible consequence, he feels 
himself capable of relying with implicit confidence on 
the decisions of the Judge, both with regard to himself 
and to all mankind. He is satisfied that he will treat 
even the most criminal with perfect equity — that he will 
place them in circumstances the best adapted to their 
unhappy condition — that his discipline will ultimately 
accomplish its end, and extirpate sin and misery from 
the creation. 

By this attribute, then, must be determined the future 
destiny of all reasonable beings. How deeply ought this 
solemn truth to be engraven on every mind ! How weak. 
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how foolish is the indulgence of any criminal propensity ! 
The scrutiny of Omniscience is on us. The power of 
Omnipotence surrounds us. The decisions of unerring 
justice await us. Who, then, can sin with the hope of 
impunity 1 Let the wicked man hear and tremble, for 
remorse and woe await him; and let him that conceiveth 
iniquity in his heart consider with himself, that justice 
and judgement are the habitation of the throne of the 
Great J^ing with whom he has to do. 
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SECTION III. 



OF THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF ENDLESS MISERY, 
FOUNDED ON THE DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. 

If the justice of God afford no argument in favor of the 
doctrine of endless misery, still less is it supported by the 
divine sovereignty. If by the sovereignty of God be 
meant his exemption from control, this may be a reason 
for his doing what is right, but cannot be a reason for 
his doing what is wrong. If he have benevolence to de- 
sign the ultimate happiness of all, wisdom to discern the 
means of securing his purpose, and if he be absolutely 
sovereign — that is, if there be no superior power to con- 
trol his will, this is so far from affording an argument 
against the final prevalence of purity and enjoyment, 
that it forms a solid foundation on which the hope of it 
may be established. 

If from the sovereignity of God it be inferred, that he 
can do whatever he pleases, this conclusion is certainly 
just ; but at the same time it must be remembered, that 
there are some things which he cannot will. To sup- 
pose, for example, that he could create millions of beings, 
with a determination to doom them to intolerable and 
endless agony, contradicts every idea of his character 
which natural and revealed religion teach, and cannot 
possibly be proved by the admission, that he possesses 
unlimited power; for, though he be sovereign, and can 
do what he will, he is also good, and cannot will what is 
malevolent. 

It has been objected to the doctrine of Universal Res- 
toration, as has already been observed, that it places the 
future haj3piness of mankind on the footing of right and 
claim. Nothing can be less true. The advocates of this 
opinion are so far from believing that endless happiness 
can be demanded as a right, that they contend that no 
creature has a claim to existence itself, much less to 



this or to that degree of enjoyment. Thej maintain that 
life is SD entirely a free gift, that every intelligent being, 
however low his rank in the scale of creation, or how- 
ever little his liappioess exceeds his misery, ought, if his 
pleasure do preponderate, to receive the boon with grati- 
tude ; hut they contend, that, if the balance of enjoyment 
be againRt him, he has nothing for which to he thankful, 
and that a benevolent Being, who causes him to live for 
ever, must make hia immortality a blessing. 

Such, then, are the arguments which are commonly 
urged in support of the- doctrine of Endless Misery, 
whether derived from the language of xcripture, or from 
considerations which are independent of it. If to affirm 
that no sober mind can consider them with candor, with- 
out being satislied of their insufficiency and fallacy, be 
rather the language of strong individual conviction, than 
of prudence or of truth, it may at least be said, that the 
preceding observations deserve the serious attention of 
every person who wishes to contemplate the Deity with 
reverence and love, or to vindicate the claims of the 
Chiistian system to the respect and reception of reflec- 

The cheering and benevolent tendency of n belief ia 
the ultimate Ijnppiness of all intelligent beings ought at 
least to entitle it to attention. He who believes that the 
whole system of things is under the wisest and the best 
direction has a source of consolation which must be en- 
tirely unknown to him whose system leads him to sus- 
pect that the wisdom and benevolence of its Author are 
limited and partial. Embracing the faith of the 6rst, 
when true to my principles, I can contemplate the pre- 
sent with complacency, and anticipate the future with de- 
light. I can look upon adversity with resignation — upon 
prosperity with a calm and chastened joy. I can smile 
even in those moments when neither philosophy nor re- 
ligion can check the starting tear. I see, it is true, that 
man is born to trouble, that his days are few and evil, 
that impurity stains him, that passion blinds him, that 
evil of every kind assails him, and that a future state 
will increiiae the misery of many individuals for a very 
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protracted period ; but I see, too, a principle at work, 
which must finally destroy it. I see the hand of the 
Deity arranging: every event with exquisite skill and un- 
bounded benignity. I see the prospect brighten as the 
wheels of time revolve, developing gradually the stupen- 
dous scheme, and manifesting at every movement new 
indications of wisdom and new demonstrations of love. 
I see at the helm of affairs an intellgence which cannot 
err, a watchfulness which cannot tire, a benignity which 
cannot be unkind, and a power which cannot be frus- 
trated. I see at the head of his large family a Father, 
whose equal love is extended to every individual, who is 
laboring to proipote the happiness of each alike, accord- 
ing to the measure of capacity he has given, and who 
will not labor in vain. Though clouds and darkness are 
round about him, I am satisfied that righteousness and 
judgement are the habitation of his throne. I therefore 
bow with resignation, where I cannot exult with joy, and 
glow with hope, even when nearest to despair. 

But to those who believe that our heavenly Father is 
partial and capricious in his kindness — that he is^he cruel 
find inexorable tyrant of the great majority of his crea- 
tures — that, by an irreversible decree, he doomed them 
millions of ages before their existence to unutterable tor- 
ments, and that a few only escape this horrid fate, with 
affectionate and solemn earnestness I would say. How 
can you be happy ? How can you be happy even for 
yourself? How great are the chances, that you are not 
in tlie number of the elect ! How many thousands are 
passed by ! How few are chosen ! How much more 
probable is it, that you are among the thousands than 
among the few ! Why do yoti believe that you are the 
favorite of heaven ? What mark is engraven on your 
forehead — what sensations are peculiar to your heart — 
what is there in your dispositions or your conduct, by 
which you have ascertained the important fact ? You 
think you are one of the elect. It may be so. But it 
may not be so. When the chances are so much against 
you, you cannot be certain of any thing. It is, then, 
uncertain, whether you are destined to the enjoyment 
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of unutterable and everlasting pleasure, or to tlie endur- 
ance ol'endlesa and inconceivable tartnents. You flatter 
yourself that the happ}' portion will be yours. But men 
eoaily flatter themselves. What if you should be buoy- 
ing yourself with a delusive expectation? When such 
misurj is at stake, when such misery iinpenda, and when 
both are shrouded in such awful uncertainty, how can 
you enjoy a moment's peace f 

Hut, supposing that you are perfectly sntiefied with 
regard to your own condilion, are your anxieties con- 
fined to your own welfare, and do you care only for 
yourself! Are you a father 1 Are you n mother 1 Do 
you love your children, and do you really think of the 
doctrines you profess to believe t If bo, how can you 
possibly be happy 1 In imagination I often accompany 
you into the bosom of your family. I see your eye rest 
with anxious fondness on your smiling babes. 1 see the 
tear start to it. 1 do not wonder at it. I should be less 
surprised did your tears unceasingly flow, and were your 
very hearts to break. That child, of whom you are so 
fond, whose innocence sflects, and whose prattle delights 
you, what will be its eternal destiny 1 What uncertain- 
ty is there ! What horror maif be there ! If, when you 
are in Abraham's bosom, you should look beyond the 
gulph which divides you, and behold it lilting up its eyes 
in torments, and imploring you in vain for a cup of cold 
water to (juench its parched tongue — if you should know 
that this slate of dreadful misery will be without end, 
and that it* sufferings will answer no purpose, would 
heaven afford you the least enjoyment 1 Could you con- 
template wilb complacency the author of its misery 1 
Could you surround his throne with songs of praise, ex- 
claimiag, in gratcfutjriumpb, * Alleluia, for the Lor<bGo<i 
omnipotent reignetb 1 ' • 
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It ifl impossible. Can doctrines which, if they ajfe 
seriously thought of, must poison the sweetest sources of 
human felicity, convert heaven itself into a place of tor- 
ment, and force every feeling mind to contemplate the 
Deity with horror, be founded in truth, or form a part of 
the revelation of the God of truth ] It cannot be. Every 
serious and pious mind must rejoice to find that those ex- 
pressions which occasionally occur in scripture, and 
whicli may at first sight seem to favor these frightfiil 
opinions, admit of a rational and consistent interpreta- 
tion, without supposing their truth ; while it abounds 
with many expressions which can have no meaning, and 
entire series of reasoning which can have no object, un- 
less they are false. 

the society of devils for evermore. And this sentence^ we suppose, shall 
be pronounced with an audible voice, by the man Christ. And all the 
saints shall say, *' HaUelujah, true ana righteotis are his judgemeniaJ* 
None were so compassionate as the saints, when on earth, during the time 
of God's patience. But, now that time is at an end, their compassion on 
the ungodl)r is swallowed up in joy, in the Mediator's glory, and his ex- 
ecuting of just judgement, by which his enemies are made his footstoul. 
Though sometimes the righteous man did weep in secret places for their 
pride, and because they would not hear, yet then he " shall rejoice when 
he seeih the vengeance, he shall wash his feet in the blood qf the wicked.'* 
Psalm, Iviii. 10. — ^No pit)[ shall then be shown to them fVom their nearest 
relations. The godly wife shall applaud the justice of the Judge, in the 
condemnation of her ungodly husband. The godly husband shall say 
Amen to the damnation of her who lay in his bosom. The godly parents 
shall say Hallelujah, at the passing of the sentence against their ungodly 
child, and the godly child shall from his heart approve the damnation of 
his wicked parents, the father who begat him, and the mother who bore 
him.' — Boston's Fourfold State, state iv. head iv. sect. 9. 

Afler this, can we wonder that system should have so perverted the 
understanding, as to lead it to approve of the infliction of pain, imprison- 
ment, and death, for an adherence to what was conscientiously believed 
to be the truth, and so corrupted the heart, as to make it triumph in the 
subdual of its best feelings, which rose against the dreadful injustice and 
cruelty, as the noblest effort of heroic piety ? Afler this, will any one 
▼entura to maintain, that mere speculative opinions, as many persons 
term them, are of little Importance ? 
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of the highest reputatiou for wisdom 
and piety, in all ages of the church, have maintained that 
the wicked will neitlier be punished with endless misery, 
nor permitted to be happy at any period of iheir future 
being, but that they will be raised from the dead, afflict- 
ed with severs and lasting suffering, and then undergo 
death a second time, from which they will never be re- 
stored to conscious existence. This hypothesis, as it sup- 
poses the ioAiction of a degree of pain which is exactly 
proportioned in every case to the degree of guilt, and 
which is followed by the total and endless extinction of 
intelligence and life, is called the doctrine of Limited 
Punishment, terminated by destruction. 

Many passages of scripture are conceived not pnly 
strongly to favor, but expressly to assert this opinion. 
It is true, that it is countenanced by the sound of several 
expressions which occur in the New Testament; but a 
careful examination of these terms will perhaps show 
that tbeir genuine meaning is widely different from that 
wbicb a less thorough investigation might seem to indi- 
cate, and that there is no foundation in scripture for 
this hypothesis. 

1st, The advocates of this opinion, like the defendera 
of the doctrine of Endless Misery, endeavor to establish 
it on the term, aionios, which they contend signifies end- 
less duration ; and some go so far as to maintain that it 
is invariably used in this sense, and that it never denotea 
a hmited period.* But, in opposition to those who plead 
for unending torment, they argue that punishment, not 
misery, is the substantive to Which the adjective is api ' 

lioed, fcc. By Mr. 
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plied — ^that there may be everlasting punishment without 
everlasting misery, and that the former, not the latter, is 
invariably threatened in the sacred writings. They 
maintain, however, that the word Which is translated 
everlasting does signify duration without end. 

It is not necessary to repeat here the observations 
which have been made upon this term. The evidence 
which has been adduced of its frequent acceptation in a 
limited sense appears to be irresistible ; and though it 
must be admitted, that it does sometimes denote endlesi^ 
duration, yet it has been clearly shown, that this is the 
case only when the nature of the subject to which it is 
applied necessarily implies unending existence, and that 
then it derives the meaning of endless from the subject. 

The word being in itself equivocal, and capable both 
of a limited and of an unlimited signification, the only 
question which can be agitated is whether, when applied 
to future punishment, it does or does not denote duration 
without end. If the affirmative be maintained, it must 
be shown that there is something in this subject Which 
necessarily imparts to it the sense of endless. Every 
argument founded upon it,. unless this be premised, must 
be futile, and the advocate for the doctrine of destruction, 
in venturing to employ it, without first establishing this 
point, rests his hypothesis upon a term whi<ih makes as 
much against it as for it. But if, instead of being able 
to perform this task, his opponent can show that the re- 
verse is true, and prove (as has been proved, pp. 154 — 
160,) that the nature of punishment will not admit of this 
acceptation of the term, the controversy, as far as this 
word is concerned, must be considered as decided, in the 
opinion of every one who understands the principles of 
fair and legitimate reasoning. 

2d, The advocates of the doctrine of destruction con- 
tend that those passages which affirm that the wicked 
shall perish or be destroyed^ and that they shall suffer 
death or destruction, decidedly prove that they will be 
panished with the utter e*xtinction of being. This argu- 
ment is founded on the presumption, that these expres- 
sions denote the endless loss of conscious existence. 



Few persons, perhaps, will rise i 
this pnint without a conviction, 
tion whatever for this assumption. 

ApoUami, the word cotnmatily rendered to perish or 
destroy, occurs about ninety times in the New TestBr 
ment. It ia used in several different senses, as, to lose, 
to lose life, or to lose any thing — to kill or destroy tem- 
porally, and thia is its most frequent significalion ; but 
it otleu means, also, to render miserable, and ia uaed to 
denote the infliction of pain or punishment. Schleusner 
renders it misemm reddo, pienis affieio, molestiam ac in- 
dignationem ereo alicui. Romans,' ii. 19 — xiv. X5. 1 Co- 
rinthians, XV. 18. 

Apoliia, generally tranElatcd death or destruction, 
occurs about twenty limes in the New Testament. It 
sometimes aignifiea death, or temporal destruction — at 
others, injury, hurt, or calamity of any kind. Schleusner 
renders it unhappiness, any calamity or nlisery, and ob- 
serves that it is especially used to denote the divine punr 
Ukmrnt of offences, both ia this and in a future life. His 
words are, iaftlicilas, omnis calamilas, miseria, et specia- 
tim de ptenis divinis pcccatorum it in hac el infutura vita 
usurpatur. Matthew, vii. 13. Romans, ix. 12. Philip- 
pians, i. IB. 

3tl, The word olethros, commonly rendered destruction, 
signifies, also, pain, nusery, punishment. Schleusner ren- 
ders it pana, dolor, vexatio, eruciatns. 1 Corinthians, 
T> 5, ' Deliver such a one to Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh ;' eis olethron ies sarkos, ut corpus crucietur et 
dolorihus afBciatun 'Some bodily pain was inflicted, 
in order to produce repentance and reformation.' — Simp- 
ton. — The application of aionios to this word, in 3 
Thessalonians, i. 9, (' who ahall be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction,') cannot prove that this expreasion 
denotes the endleaa extinction of consciousness and life, 
because it has been shown that olrlhros, when affixed to 
the punishment of the guilty, means pain and sufTering, 
Bud ,that aionios signifies, not proper eternity, but last- 
ing duration. 

4tb, Oa th« word thanatoi, death, and the pbrnie, 
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deuteros thanatos, the second death, the advocates of the 
doctrine of destruction lay the greatest stress. Thej 
contend that the strict and invariable meaning of death 
is the total extinction of consciousness and life — that the 
doctrine of the resurrection affords us the only satisfac- 
tory evidence we enjoy, that this extinction of being will 
not be endless, and that, since the wicked are threatened 
with a second death, from which there is no promise of 
deliverance, we must conclude that their, punishment 
will consist in absolute and irrecoverable destruction. 

A little attention to the subject will probably show that 
the fundamental principle upon which this argument is 
founded is fallacious. Thanatos does not denote the 
endless extinction of conscious existence. It occurs in 
the New Testament in several different senses, but never 
once in this, when used concerning intelligent beings. 
When it relates to the guilty, it denotes, like the other 
terms which have been considered, pain, punishment, suf' 
feting. Schleusner observes that it signifies, 1st, Pro- 
perly natural death, or the separation of the soul from 
the body, not occasioned by external violence. 2d, Vio- 
lent death, or the punishment of death. 3d, Per me- 
tonymiam, quodvis gravius malum et periculum mortis. 
4th, Pestis, morbus pestiferus. 5th, Any kind of misery 
and unhappiness, but chiefly the punishment of wickedness, 
and of offences in this, as well as in a future life : omjus 
miseria et infelicitas, maxime qua est vitiositatis et pecca^ 
torum pmna in hac pariter ac in futura vita. 1 John, iii. 
14. Romans, vii. 24. John, v. 24. Romans, i. 32. 

It must be evident, then, that these words, when ap- 
plied to future punishment, do not denote literal and ab- 
solute destruction, or the extinction of conscious exis- 
tence, but the pain and suffering which will be inflicted 
upon the guilty, in consequence of their offences. By 
attaching this meaning to these terms, we render every 
passage in which they occur consistent with the general 
tenor of the language of the New Testament, with the 
benevolent spirit of the gospel, and with the perfections 
of the Divine Being ; but the argument attempted to be 
deduced from them, in favor of the doctrine of destnic* 
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tion, is founded merely on their sound, vFithout regarding 
their real and ecrlptural meaning. 

But, even were the fundamental principle upon which 
it ia attempted to establish this hypothesis — namely, that 
death signifies the eternal extinction of consciousneu 
and life — admitted, (though it has been proved to be 
false,) instead of supporting the doctrine of limited pun- 
ishment, terminated by destruction, it would be fatal to 
it ; for, if death denote, together with the disorganization 
of the corporeal frame, the utter extinction of the intel- 
lectual faculty, the wicked cannot he punished in a future 
Btate with great and protracted suffering, aa this hypo- 
thesis teaches, bccauEB the moment which terminates 
their mortal existence must, according to this meaning; 
of the term, put an eternal period to their being. 

Should it he urged, that the scriptures affirm that the 
wicked shall awake from the sleep of death, and suffer 
the punishment due to their sins, it is obvious thai this 
very argument proves, in the most decisive manner, that 
the meaning attempted to be affixed to the terms we 
are considering is not Just, and establishes the impor- 
tant conclusion, that death is not the endless deprivation 
of life, nor destruction the everlasting extinction of the 
intellectual principle. 

If it be contended, that we are assured that the wicked 
will undergo death again after their resurrection, and 
that we have no authority for supposing that they will 
be restored a second time to life, then the ground of tbe 
argument is changed ; it is made to depend entirely upon 
those eipressions which either affirm or imply that the 
wicked will he punished with the second death; the 
controversy ia thus brought into n very narrow compasi. 

With respect to the phrase, dtuteras thanatos, the 
second death, it is obvious, that, were death really the 
endless extinction of organized and intelligent existence, 
the expression, second death, would be absurd ; for there 
could be no second death, were the first absolute and 
eternal. 

If it bo just to give a literal Interpretation to thii 
phrue, it seems to warrant the codcIuuod, thst tbe 
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wicked will die a second time ; yet it is not affirmed that 
they will never rise again. Of the first resurrection we 
are certain, and we have no assurance that there will 
not be a second. There is no passage of scripture hos- 
tile to the conclusion that there will. Should it be infer- 
red, that a second resurrection will not take place, be- 
cause there is no express promise to authorize the ex- 
pectation, it may with equal justice be concluded that 
there loill, because it is not positively affirmed that there 
will not. Of these opposite inferences, the latter is at 
least as well founded as the former ; nay, it is much more 
so, because the first is incompatible with some passages 
of scripture, but the second is contradicted by none, and 
is directly supported by several, particularly by those 
which speak of a first resurrection ; for a first resurrec- 
tion implies a second. 

It is affirmed, 1 Corinthians, xv. 26, that the last 
enemy which shall be destroyed is death — ^that death is 
swallowed up in victory— :that Jesus Christ has abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality to light by the 
gospel, 2 Timothy, i. 10. But if the second death be 
absolutely endless, or reduce the subjects of it to a state 
of total and eternal unconsciousness, death is not abol- 
ished ; its duration is commensurate with eternity ; it is 
not vanquished — ^it is the victor ; it is not destroyed-^— it 
triumphs.' 

To the doctrine of destruction, as well as to that of 
Endless Misery, the great truth, that there will be a re- 
surrection both of the just and of the unjust, is decidedly 
hostile. Who can believe that the benevolent Father of 
the human race will call the greater part of bis creatures 
from the sleep of death, and reorganize the curious and 
beautiful structure in which intelligence and conscious- 
ness reside, on purpose to inflict upon them everlasting 
misery, or very protracted sufiering, which will termi- 
nate in destruction ? What a work does this doctrine 
assign to the beneficent Creator ! How inconsistent 
with every perfection of his nature ! How different this 
his second from his first creation ! 

From eyery thing which we see and feel, it is evident 
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that he intended to commnnicate happiness hy bestowing 
the gin of life. la it then possible to imagine that 1m 
will raise his creatures from the dead with no other view 
than to counteract his own design — that he will exert hii 
omnipotence on purpose to frustrate the counsels of bis 
benevolence 1 

This hypotheaiB inyolves the absurdity which has been 
often pointed out in the preceding pages. It supposes 
that the Deity restores millions of creatures to life for no 
other purpose than that of rendering them miserable, 
which is an act of cruelly of which we can form no ade- 
quate conception. 

A resurrection to a state of pure, iinmised suffering, 
(which is the common nation of a stale of punishment,) 
which lasts for a very protracted period, and terminates 
in destruction, must render the existence of these un- 
happy persons, upon the whole, a curse. If the Creator 
Baw that any combination of circumstances would bo 
attended with this consequence, he would either have 
prevented the occurrence of such a train of events, or 
nave withheld the fiat which was about to call the suf- 
ferers into life. It has been proved, that every hene- 
Tolent being would certainly do the one or tlie other. 
Either, therefore, there must be, even in the state of 
punishment, a greater prevalence of happiness than 
misery, which is contrary to the general idea of that 
■tate, or, if this be not the case, since it must render the 
existence of millions of creatures infiuitely worse, upon 
the whole, than uonexistence, it is irreconcilable with ibe 
divine benignity. 

If, honever, any advocate of the doctrine of destruc- 
tion should affirm that he does not adopt this opinion of 
Ibe state of punishment, but believes tliat, at the winding 
up of the great drama of life, every intelligent being will 
have reason to bless bis Creator for his existence, it is 
clieerfully admitted, that this argument does not apply 
against his hypothesis; but surely, while his heart glows 
with pleasure at the generous conclusion he adopts, he 
cannot but wish that his satisfaction could be perfected 
by the sight of pure, happy, and ever-improving iotelli- 
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gencest in the room of that awful and etetnal blank which 
must press upon his view, and close the scene ! * 

* It affords me great satisfaction to perceive that this argument in fkvor 
of the doctrine of Universal Restoration, founded on the resurrection of 
the wicked, which I think extremely important, and even decisive of the 
controversy, impressed with equal force the mind of my much-respected 
fiiend, the late Dr. Estlin, of Bristol. I cannot reflect without pleasure 
on the conversations 1 enjoyed with him on this subject, at an early period 
of my life, and to which i owe, probably, much of that interest and zeai 
with which I have since pursued the inquiry. Intelligent^ amiable, bene- 
volent^— admiring and loving the worthy and the wise, pitying, with Chari- 
It's own tenderness, the vicious, cheerful and diffusing cheerfulness, he 
lived — ^he died-— the Christian Philosopher. Part of the passage in 
his Discourses on Universal Restitution, which has led me to the mention 
of his name, (and who that knew him can refer to his name without pay- 
ing it a tribute of respect ?) I must allow myself the pleasure of quoting. 
^ It is proper to mention two doctrines, which, if they had been suffi- 
ciently adverted to, one would suppose the idea (of the final destruction 

of the wicked) could never have entered the human mind.' 

' The first is, that the wicked, without doubt, constitute by far the greater 
part of the human race. This truth, which, although it is reconcilable to 
u^^wte benevolence, yet, to a heart which is susceptible of the finest 
human affections, is, afler all, a most painful consideration, cannot be 
evaded. The voice of Infallibility hath spoken it ; the elevated standard 
of Christian morality, compared with the general moral state of mankind, 
coiufirms it; every analogy of nature points out to it. *^Jilnter ye in at 
^e strait gate j for vnde is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to 
destruction, and many there be that go in thereat : because strait is the 
|nite, and narrow is the way which leadeth unto lite, and/eto there be that 
find it." 

' The next doctrine, which must not be forgotten, (I confess I found 
myself inclined to give it up, when I saw clearly that the doctrine of 
Annihilation could not be maintained in consistency with it,) is the retUT' 
rectum df the wicked. If the scriptures h^d positively 4userted that the 
wicked would not rise, and that their death would be the final extinction 
of their being, the mind must have acquiesced in what— reasoning from 
the infinite l^nevplence of God, the best /oundation of reasoning— it 
would still have acknowledged a difficulty. If the scriptures had said 
nothing on the subject, their resurrection and restoration to virtue and 
happiness might, I think, have been inferred from the same sure and cer- 
tain principles. They do not, however, leave any room for doubt on the 
■abject. It is expressly said, '' All that are in their graves shall hear 
the voice of the ^on ot God, and come forth : thev that have done good 
to the resurrection of life, they that have done evil to the resurrection of 
condemnation/' Every account which is given in scripture of the day of 
judgement confirms this. 

' The doctrine of Annihilation, then, supposes that by far the greater 
part of mankind were created by a benevolent and holy Being, whose 
prescience foresaw how they would act, to be vicious and die, to be raised 
nrom the dead, re-organized or re-created, to be miserabUf and then to 
undergo a public execution, by which they would be for ever blotted out 
of this creation. Some of the wisest and oest men that the world ever 
produced have adopted this scheme of the origin, progress^ and end of 
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Such are the arguments in favor of the doctrine of 
Limited Punighmenl, ter^iinated by destruction, and 
■ucti are the diflicullies with which the hypothesis is en- 
cumbered. Every objection which is commonly ur^ed, 
by intelligent persons, against the opinion, that it is the 
great design of the divine government to bring all man- 
kind to a Slate of perfect purity nnd happiness, whether 
derived from the doctrine of Endless Miaery, or from 
that of total and eternal destruction, has now been fully 
considered. With regard to the doctrine of Endless 
Misery, it has been shown that the terms, everlasting, 
eternal, for ever, for ever and ever, 4,c., on which it is 
chiefly founded, do not denote duration without end, but 
only n lasting period — that, even if it could be proved 
that these expressions, when applied to the subject of 
future punishment, must necessarily be taken in the 
eenso ofendicss, it would by no means warrant the con- 
clusion, that the wicked will he kept alire in misery 
tlirough the ages of eternity ; because it is everlasting pun- 
ishmeni, not everlasting torment, with which the wicked 
are threatened — that the application of the same term to 
the duration of the punishment of the wicked, and the hap- 
piness of the righteous, by no means proves that both are 

the divine ilispennations. I know we ate apt (o OBtrlook (he Tate eF thii 
inmniw muJtiJiuk; and a moit bineful efTectupon the human mind, upon 
■II the instilnlioni or lociel}', and puiicularly upon peDsl iuri»prudenc«, 
bu tb[> overlooking or ithat otIteTt, even the mijoiity, snlDir. Mj bn- 
thren, if Ihefuibeio, EifODr mindi apon it. Von have often ngvdad 
wilh «dminiion that curioui offecl of the dirlne powor, Oio human tradj— 
the delicate alruciure oflhe eye and the ear, Ihe nervea and brain, the 
vein* aDd sfteriei.snd Ihe larioui onpini of >en«alion, renpiration, and 
motion ; tou have conlemplaled with derout wondci the racuitiei of the 
haman mindj jou hale acknowledged witbgnleAil Htiifaclion, that God 
li love— that ererj organ, that eiery power, both of bed} and mind, ii an 
islet to eniojioent, and thai man waa rorraed in tho image of (iod, that 
be might 1)« the object of hi* faroi for ever. Conli-mnUto Ihoacene 
which la now to tako place. What a prnceaa in going on through nature ! 

iaed. tc-formed, or recreated, (a work lo wbieh Omnipotence alone ii 
equal. Tor Ehe lawa of nature are nothing but the mode of operation of Ibe 
Cod ef nature.) (o be miaerable In a greaU-r or lel> degtree. accardinjg lO 
their dogrrea orrnill. and al length lo be linaJIir dcalmjed by fire ! Th* 
mind cinnol dwell on Ihii idea!' — Diteourut on ('iHoiraal Ratihdiom, 
Micrrtd to Uu Socitty t/PntiMmt DUtndat in Latm'i Mtad, BriiM. 
BjJdbh Prior Eitlui, LL.D., pp. 8S— 87. 
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of equal continuance ; because this word denotes different 
degrees of duration, when applied to different subjects — 
because the nature of these two subjects is not only not 
the same, but directly opposite, and because many consi- 
derations prove that one of these states will be truly erer- 
lasting, but that the other cannot be so — ^that the argument 
derived from the metaphor' of fire, and particularly from 
the expression, unquenchable fire, is totally fallacious, 
because this language is used respecting fires which have 
been extinguished for ages, and respecting places which 
have since flourished, and which are still in existence — 
that the sin against the Holy 'Ghost, which has been 
deemed so decisive a proof of this doctrine, directly con- 
futes it, since it affords the most satisfactory evidence, 
that expressions of this kind do not and cannot denote 
duration without end, and since the punishment annexed 
to this crime may be inflicted to the very letter without 
its being endless — ^that those minor arguments, which 
are deduced from some expressions and parables of 
scripture, are insufficient to establish the doctrine, while 
some of them afford powerful arguments against it, and 
that the same is true of the reasonings by which many 
persons have endeavored to support it. . 

With regard to the doctrine of Limited Punishment, 
terminated by destruction, it has been shown that it is 
founded solely on terms to which an unscriptural mean- 
ing is affixed — that, while it professes to be established 
on the plain and positive declarations of scripture, it is 
countenanced chiefly by a phrase which occurs only in 
the most highly figurative book of the New Testament, 
and amidst expressions entirely metaphorical — that this 
very phrase affords it no other support than what can be 
derived from an inference which is so extremely equivo- 
cal, that the opposite conclusion may be deduced with 
equal plausibility, and that, while there is not a single 
passage in which the doctrine is expressed in clear and 
precise terms, there are many with which it is utterly 
incompatible. 

All the objections which are commonly urged against 
the cheering and benevolent doctrine, that the whole 
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human race will be ultimately restored to purity and 
happiness, having been thus fully considered, the mind 
may now be prepared to enter on an examination of the 
scriptural evidengs nirhich. appears to favor it. 
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OF THE SCRIPTURAL EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF THE DOC- 
TRINE OF THE FINAL RESTORATION OF ALL MANKIND 
TO PURITY AND HAPPINESS. 

It is admitted, that the term Universal Restoration no 
where occurs in the Old or New Testament. It has 
been adopted in this work merely for the sake of brevity 
and precision. The doctrine of the scriptures is, that 
God is the Ruler of the world — that every event is under 
his direction, and promotes in its appointed measure the 
purposes of his wise and benevolent administration — that 
the natural and moral evil which prevail are the instru- 
ments which his wisdom has chosen, no less than the 
more obvious blessings of existence, to promote the 
highest advantage of his intelligent creatures- — that, by 
his almighty and all-perfect superintendence of events, 
he will secure this result — that he has placed mankind 
in a state of discipline, in order to form and to try their 
characters — that those who improve their present ad- 
vantages will be rewarded after death with endless feli- 
city-'— that those who neglect and abuse them, and inca- 
pacitate themselves for pure enjoyment, will be placed 
under a painful and lasting discipline, which will correct 
their evil dispositions and vicious habits, and form in 
their minds a genuine love of excellence — that, in order 
to accomplish these benevolent purposes, he has raised 
up Jesus Christ, whom he has specially and miraculous- 
ly qualified to execute the most important of them, hav- 
ing with this view revealed to him the glorious gospel, 
and commissioned him to declare it to the world — that, 
in reward of the firmness and fidelity with which he ex- 
ecuted this most momentous trust, notwithstanding the 
danger and suffering to which it exposed him, God has 



higlilj exalted him, and made him the medium through 
which he communicates the greatest bleseings to man- 
kind — that, as Jesus revealed the gospel, so be will fulfil 
its promiaes and execute ita threatings — that, as he was 
the Instructor of mankind, ao he will be their Judge — 
that to him la committed the direction of the state of 
discipline to which the wicked will be consigned — that, 
as the execution of the purpnaes which are comprehend- 
ed in this vast and benevolent plan aupposes the govern- 
ment of innumerable intelligent beinga, and the super- 
inteiideQce of many great and important events, it is 
termed a kingdom, of which he is said to be the Head — 
that he will conduct tb« government of this kingdom 
with perfect wisdom, until it shall have accomplished all 
the purposes fur which it is appointed — until it shall 
have extirpated sin, destroyed ibe consequence of it — 
death — restored universal purity, and produced universal 
happinoaa — that then, being no longer necessary, he will 
resign his office, restore to him from whom he received 
it the power with which he was invested, in order that 
the great Sovereign of earth and heaven, the Fountain 
of all being and happiness, may himself ' be all in all.' 

Suuh is tbe glorious consummation of the divine dis- 
penaatiuns which the scriptures teach us to expect I Such 
are the sublime and cheering truths, the evidence of 
which is now to be detailed ! 

The principle on which the following investigation of 
scripture is conducted, and on which it is concluded that 
the passages which will he eited express or imply these 
truths, is that which is adopted in the most exact inqui- 
ries to which the human understanding is directed. In 
every philosophical inquiry, it is admitted that that hy- 
pothesis ought to be adopted, which accounts fur all the 
phenomena with the greatest clearness, and which ia 
attended with the fewest difficulties. Whatever theory 
best explains acknowledged facts is universally consi- 
dered moat entitled to regard ; and, if it solve the several 
phenomena easily and simply, while every other hypothe- 
sis is attended with contradictions and absurdities, no 
doubt is entertained of its truth. Now the doctrinS) that 
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all mankind will ultimately be restored to parity and 
happiness, is this perfect theory, with regard to the di- 
vine dispensations, and the scriptural terms by which 
their nature is expressed. It accords with every expres- 
sion that is used in scripture concerning the state of 
mankind in the world to come, and it is confirmed by M 
our best sentiments of the attributes, the providence, and 
the government, of the Supreme Being. But the notions 
of Endless Misery, and of the total and eternal extinc- 
tion of intelligence and life, neither accord with all the 
expressions of scripture relative to a future state, nor 
with our purest and most exalted sentiments of the 
attributes and proceedings of the Universal Parent. Ac- 
cording to the strictest rules of philosophizing, therefore, 
the first must be regarded as the true hypothesis. 

The passages of scripture which favor the opinion, that 
the whole human race will finally be restored to purity 
and happiness, may be divided into those which imply 
its truth, and into those which appear precisely and posi- 
tively to affirm it. 

The passages which imply it are those which contain 
certain declarations which must be false if this opinion 
be denied, but which are full of truth and beauty if it 
be admitted. The passages which appear positively to 
affirm it are those, to the language of which it seems im- 
possible to affix any other meaning. 
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OF THE PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE WHICH IMPLY THAT 
ALL MANKIND WILL BE ULTIMATELY RESTORED TO 
PURITY AND HAPPINESS. 

Undbr the pneao^es which imply ibo ultimate restoration 
of the whole human race to virtue and httppitiesB may be 
arraogeil — 

lat, All those which epcak of God as the kind and 
benevolent Father of mankind. 

Pdalro ciii. 13, 14, 'Like as & fothcr pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear hlin; for he 
knoweth our frame, he remembcreth thnt wc are dust.' — 
Malachi, ii. 10, 'Have we not all one Father! Hath 
not one God created us ? '— Ephesians, iv. 6, ■ There is 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, nnd in all.' Wo are likewise instructed by our Lord, 
Matthew, vi. d, to address the Supreme Being in prayer 
as our Father. 

The scriptures delight to exhibit the Deity to his 
human otTspring in the character of n Father. It is the 
most DBiural, as well as the most endearing manner in 
which we can conceive of him. He is our Father in a 
much more strict and intimate sense than any creature 
is the parent of another. He constructed the curious 
and delicate fabric in which our consciousness and intel- 
ligence reside. He formed those wonderful organs which 
are continually at work wilhiii us, and which minister 
equally to life and to enjoyment. He endowed us with 
those noble faculties by which we are capable of pursuits 
and pleasures of the same nature with those that consti- 
tute hii own happiness, the operation of which affords 
US continual grutilicaiiun, but of which we know nothing, 
except that they are wonderful and glcirious. It is he 
who has so exquisitely adapted our nature to the objects 
which surround ui, ttiat we can scarcely move without 
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experiencing pleasure, and that so many, things which 
interest and delight us continually crowd upon our sen- 
ses. It is is he who has made us what we are, and his 
constant energy is necessary to continue us in existence. 
In the strictest sense it is true, that ' in him we live, move, 
and have our being.' 

And, as he is so much more intimately and truly our 
Father than our human parents, so he must be as much 
more perfectly so in respect to the disposition with which 
)ie regards, and the manner in which he treats us. All 
Ibat is tender and endearing in the most affectionate and 
excellent of human parents can afford us but a faint image 
ipf what he is to his whole family of mankind. 

Does any good father punish with revenge t Does 
a^y tender mother harbor implacable resentment against 
jb^r cbild 1 Would she, if she were able, punish it with 
endless misery, or inflict upon it intolerable anguish for 
■^ yery protracted period, and then blot it out of exist- 
mce 1 

If a human parent who acted in such a manner would 
he regarded with universal execration, who can believe 
an hypothesis which attributes such conduct to the be- 
nevolent Father of men 1 We may be mistaken in the 
meaning of a word, or the accuracy of a criticism, but 
we cannot err in rejecting opinions which give such an 
exhibition of the character of God. But in this manner 
both the doctrines of Endless Misery, and of absolute, 
irrevocable destruction, represent our heavenly Father 
M treating the greater number of his children, while 
that of Universal Restoration teaches that his conduct 
towards every individual of his large family is infinitely 
more excellent than that of the most wise and benevo- 
lent parent. The latter opinion, therefore, is true ; the 
Pthers are false. 

2d, The ultimate restoration of the whole human race 
to purity and happiness is favored by all those passages 
which represent God as good. 

Psalm xxxiv. 8, 'O taste and see that the Lord is 
gaod,^ Liii. 1,^'The goodness of God endureth continue 
aUj^^ Cxlv. 9, « The Lord is good to alh and his tender 
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mercies are over all his works.' — 1 John, iv. 8, 'Gon is 

LOVE.' 

If there be any foundation for the doctrine of Endleai^ 
Misery, or of nbsoluie, irrevocable destruction, iheM f 
passages are not true. The doctrine of Endless Misery 1 
teaches that God created the great majority of niankina. I 
to make them miserable — that he called them into being;! 
with no other view than to glorify his justice by the^fl 
eternal condemnation, and that from all eternity he fore* 4 
I horrid fate. To say of such () I 
hat his very nature is love, that I 
]Ter all his works, and that his J 
nunlly, is to destroy ell dislins< 
I and cruelly, and to identi^J 
malevolence with benignity. 

If it be said that he treats the elect with benevolencej M 
and that theae expressions relate only to these favoroSrl 
individuals, it is replied, that this is an assumption tvhicK V 
is unsupported by the shadow of proof; for these pae 
ges do not affirm that he is good to the elect, but that h« 1 
is good to all, and that his tender mercies are over off 
Ais works. 

If he elected a few individuals to happiness, and de- 
creed the great majoriry to endless misery, how can 
there be any truth in the declaration, that be is good to 
alll And if the greater number are to be doomed to 
torment, day and night, without intermission, for evei^^ 
if, in the anguish of their souls, Ihej incessantly cry to 
him for mercy, beseeching him to lighten or shorten 
their suffering, ond if he behold their misery without pity, 
and turn a deaf ear to their supplications, how can his 
tender mercirs be over all his works, or his goodneii 
endure continually 1 

Nor is the doctrine of destruction consistent with thece 
paiBagea; for according to this opinion the wicked will 
be raised from the dead, afflicted with terrible ond unre- 
mitted anguish, for a very protracted period, and then 
blottedout of existence forever; so that, upon the whole, 
they must be incalculably more miserable than happv. 
Even if the contrary should be maintained, and Jt should 
23" 
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l>e «aid that the; will eojoy more than tbej suffer, still, 
according even to this concession, these passages can b^ 
true only in the lowest sense. 

But, if the Deitj design and pursue the ultimate feli- 
city of all his intelligent creation, what a light and glorj 
do thej shed on his character, and how perfect); do the; 
accord with the noblest ideas we can form of the object 
of his dispensations ! 

3d, The final restoration of all mankind to purity and 
happiness is favored by those passages which speajk of 
God as merciful. 

Exodus, zxxiv. 6, 7, * The Lord, the Lord God, mer- 
ciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, and for- 
giving iniquity, transgression, and sin.'-*— 2 Chronicles, 
XXX. 9, ' The Lord your God is gracious and merciful, 
wd will not turn away his face from you if you return 
unto him.' — Psalm ciii. 8, ' The Lord is merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy.' 

These repeated declarations of the compassion and 
clemency of God cannot be true, if through the ages of 
eternity he refuses to be reconciled to the great majority 
of his creatures. It is vain to endeavor to prove that he 
is merciful, on the ground that he 'is willing to forgive 
the penitent sinner in the present state ; for-^not to men- 
tion that, if there be any truth in the common doctrine 
of the divine decrees and of election, the pretension is 
an idle mockery— rwere his clemency restricted to this 
life, he would have infinitely less claim to the character 
of merpiful, than that ^nan would possess who should 
inflict the most intolerable suffering on another, for the 
space of eighty years, without showing any disposition 
to relent, except for a single hour. There is, indeed, 
an utter disproportion between the two cases, because 
this life, compared to eternity, is inconceivably less than 
an hour compared to eighty years. 

They who contend that the mercy of God is restricted 
to the present life ought to remember that they have no 
scriptural autliority for this opinion* Such a m)tion ia 
never inculcated in the. Old or New Testament. There 
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is not a single passage from which it 
duced. Tliuse whicli might seem to 
fully cnusidered. The declaratiooe ol 
— TliG Lord ia merciful and gracious, 
is limited to the present state. He is 
plenteous in mercy, but he becomes i 
exorable the inomeut this life terminates 
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ciful and gracious ; sloi 
ia mercy : be hath not dealt with us after 1 
reworded us Bccording tu uur iniquities; 
for as the heaven is high above the earth, so great is his 
mercy towards them ihat fear him ; as far aa the east ia , 
from the west, so fur hath he removed our transgressioiiK 
from us. Like as n father pitieth his children, so hatb \ 
the Lord cuinpaasiun on them that fear him : for he known 
elh our frame : he remembereth that we are dust.' 

If he place his ofieuding offspring uader a disciplina 
which corrects tlieir evil dispositions, and forms in their 
hearts a geuuine love of excellence, this beautiful and 
afiecting description of the Deity is just ; hut if he doom 
them to inioleruble, unremitted, and unending anguish, 
or if, after having made them sutler the utmost penally 
of their crimes, he blot them out of existence for ever, 
every sylluhle of it is false ! 

4th, The ultimate huppitiess of every individual of 
the human race is favored by all those passages which 
pnsilively deny that God will bo angry for ever. 

Psalm XXX. 5, ' His anger eudureth but for a moment.' 
Ciii. 9, ' He will not always chide, neither will be keep 
his anger for ever.' Lxxvii. 7 — 12, ' Will the Lord cast 
off for ever, and will be be favorable no more J Is his 
mercy clean gone for ever ; doth his promise fail for ever- 
more t Unth God forgotten to be gracious ; hath be in 
auger shut up his tender mercies t And I said. This is 
my infirmity; I will remember the years of the right 
hand of the Most High. ! will remember the works of 
the Lord. I will meditate nn thy work, and talk of thy 
doings.' — Isaiah, Ivii. IG, 'I will not contend for evar, 
neither will I be always wroth : for the spirit should fail 
b$r9/,q me^ asd tha aotds. wbidi. I hftv« nijBtl*.' _ 
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How different is this description of the disposition and 
conduct of the Deity from that which is exhibited by the 
doctrines of Endless Misery, and of total and eternal de- 
struction ! They affirm that his anger will flame with 
relentless fury through all eternity; the scriptures de- 
clare that his anger endureth but for a moment. They 
affirm that the punishment which he wHl inflict will never 
terminate ; the scriptures declare that he will not al- 
ways chide, neither will he keep his aiiger for ever. 
They affirm that he will hereafter have no mercy on the 
wicked, but cast them from him for ever ; the scriptures 
make the most solemn and touching appeal to our own 
understanding and heart, whether this can be true : — 
*Wt7/ the Lord cast off for ever, and will he be favora- 
ble no more ? Is his mercy clean gone for e?er ? Doth 
his promise fail for evermore ? Hath God forgotten to 
be gracious ? Hath he in anger shut up his tender mer- 
cies ? And I said, This is my infirmity ! ' 

These words ought to be engraven on the heart. To 
say that they relate solely to offenders in the present 
life is to take for granted the point in dispute, and to 
affirm what cannot be proved. Is not this language as 
applicable to future as it is to present punishment — to 
the chastisement of the wicked, as to the correction of 
him who has fallen from rectitude 1 ^ With regard to the 
former, does it not equally put to us the affecting ques- 
tions, * Will he be favorable no more 1 Is his mercy 
clean gone for evert Doth his promise fail for ever- 
more?' No; it is impossible. Whoever shall attempt 
to persuade me that there can come a period when he 
will eternally shut up in anger his tender mercies, I will 
repeat to him this passage : I will say, ' It is your infir- 
mity ! * 

5th, The final restoration of all mankind to purity 
and happiness is favored by those passages which repre- 
sent God as declarfng that he takes no pleasure in the 
punishment of the wicked. 

Ezekiel, xviii. 23, * Have I any pleasure at all that the 
wicked should die, saith the Lord God, and not that he 
should return from his ways and live?' — Chronicles, 
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xxiiii. II. -As Hive, GHitli the Lord God, I have no pl«K. 
sure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked should 
turn from hia nays and lire.' — 2 Peter, iii. 9, ' The Lord 
is long-euffering towarde us, not wilhiig that anj should 
perish, hut that all should come to repentance.' 

The dootriue of Endlesa Misery teaches that, from all 
eternity, God, for the praise of hia glorious justice, do- 
creed the great majority of hia creatures to irremedia- 
ble and eternal death ; yet the scriptures represent him 
as eoiiiradiciing this io the most express terms, and in 
the moat solemn manner: As I iive, sailh the Lord, I 
have no pleasure ia the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked should turn from his ways and live. 

Revelation, is. 11, 'Thou art worthy, O Lord, to re- 
ceive glory, and honor, and power, for thou hast created 
all things, and by thy will, or for thy pleasure, they are 
and were created.' 

What cause can there be for an ascription of praise to 
their Creator, on the part of the greater number of bis 
creatures, if, millions of ages before their cxisience, he 
doomed them to intolerable and endless misery 1 Could 
any one who believed such a doctrine epenk in this rap- 
turous manner of the work of creaiionT But what R 
delightful meaning is there in this language, and what 
abundant cause is there for praise, if all intelligent 
beings are ullimately to be restored to juirity and happi- 
ness ! Then, indeed, may it be said of the Author of 
this glorious scheme, ' Thou art worthy to receive glory, 
and honor, and power ! ' 

6th. The 6nal restoration of nil mankind to purity and 
happiness is favored by those passages which represent 
the Deity as chastising his children with the disposition 
of a parent, and by those which affirm or imply that 
future punisment will be corrective. 

Deuteronomy, viii. 5, 'Thou slmlt olso consider ia 
thine heart, that, as a man chosteneth his sun, so the 
Lord thy God chastenelh thee.' — Job, v. 17, ' Happy is 
the man wliom God correcielh; therefore, despise not 
thou the cliBJlening of the Almighty.' — Psalm xeiv. 19, 
'BleiBcd, O Lord) it ifae man wliom thou chaileneit.'— 
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Hebrews, xii. 5—1 1 , ' My son, despise not thou the chas- 
tening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of 
him; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. If je endure 
chastening, God dealeth with you as with sons ; for what 
son is he whom the father chasteneth not 1 But if ye be 
without chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then are 
ye bastards, and not sons. Furthermore, we have had 
fathers of our flesh who corrected us, and we ga?e them 
reverence : shall we not rather be in subjection to the 
Father of Spirits, and live ? For they verily, for a few- 
days, chastened us after their own pleasure ; but he for 
our profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness. 
Now, no chastening for the present seemeth to be joy- 
ous, but grievous ; nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which are 
exercised thereby.' 

These passages declare, in the strongest and plainest 
language, that God chastens his creatures in the same 
manner as a wise and benevolent parent corrects his 
child. Those who maintain that this is true only of the 
virtuous, or that he treats the wicked in this manner in 
the present life alone, must conceive that he is the Father 
only of a part of mankind, or that a period will arrive, 
when his treatment of his children will be' unworthy of a 
good parent. 

And why should either of these suppositions be enter- 
tained? We are too apt to exclude the vicious from 
our benevolent regard, and to consider and treat them 
as utterly worthless. This pernicious feeling is even 
transferred to the great Parent of the human race. But 
the vicious can never become utterly worthless, because 
they always retain their moral capacity and their senti- 
ent nature. So long as they are capable of knowledge 
and virtue, they are fit objects of moral discipline ; so 
long as they retain the power of feeling, and can suffer 
pain or enjoy happiness, they are proper objects of be- 
nevolence. A false system of philosophy, a selfish and 
exclusive system of theology, may make us forgetful of 
these unalterable and imperishable claims upon our best 



affections, which all of human kind possesBea; but lifi 
cannot overloak them, who is the Creator of all, and. 
who cares alike for every individual of his large family.' 
It is the faculty of reason that renders 
proper object of moral discipline ; it is the capacity of>3 
suffering and of enjoying that renders him a proper ob-^ j 
ject of benevolence ; and these even vice itself can 
destroy. However, therefore, the condition of the wicked '^ 
may be changed in the future stale, it cannot be changed-' 
to this extent — to the extent, that is, of rendering theia.i_ 
no longer the objects of moral discipline, which must b».. ' 
the case, if their punishment be not corrective, or to the- 
extent of excluding them from the care of benevolcnce,t 
since they must retain their sentient nature. Tosup^,'' 
pose, therefore, that a period can ever come, when lh& , 
punishment of the erring creatures of humanity will not 
ind when the benevolent Father of those ' 
will cease to regard them with a Father's 
derness, is both without reason and contrary to reason. 

Matthew, ixv. 4G, 'These shaU go away into lasting 
chastisement, but the righteous into life eternal.' 

The word translated punishment, in the received ver- 
sion, is kolasis, a term which is universally allowed to> 
signify chastisement or corrective punishment. It isi 
used in this sense by the heathen philosophers; 'Dice-' , 
mua ergo in pmnis reapiciant utilitatem ejus qui peccarit, 
aut ejus cHjus iutererat non peccatum esse, aut indistincte 
quorumlibet. Ad horum irium finum primum pertinet 
piena qnm philosophis modo, nouthesia, modo koltuit,^ 
modo parainesis, dicitur. Paulo jurisconaulto, pcena qiUB . 
constituitur in emendationem, sopkronisros enrka. Plat 
Plutarcho iatreiapsuches, animi medicatrix, qus hoc agitr] 
ut eum qui peceavit reddnt meliorem medendi modo qutfl 
est per contraria.' ■ — Grotius dc Jure Belli el Pacii, YA."~ 
ii. cap. ss. sect. 6. 

• We obwtve, Iheo, lh« punbhtoenl reg»rd« the benefit either 
oflender or of the offended, or. indeed, of injr other penonn. The pui''' . 
iihment which reipecU the Gnl or their three purpotos i> oiled by ptaj-* . 

rnnuiM. According lt> PiuIdi, a liwjer, the punii 
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Simpson observes on this word, ' Our Lord, in the awfol 
and impressive description of the proceedings of the last- 
judgement of mankind, has selected the term, keUtsis, 
in no other place in the 'New Testament applied to the 
future state, in order to explain with the greater pre- 
cision the final recompense of the sinner. There seems^ 
in Matthew, xxv. 46, to be an evident allusion to the 
Septuagint translation of Daniel, xii. 2» which was com- 
monly used in Judea when our Lord appeared. The 
expression, zoen aionion, is literally adopted in order to 
express the recompense of the righteous. But, instead 
of aischunen aionion, the expression, kolasin aionioity ap- 
pears to have been purposely substituted, as comprehend- 
ing that variety of painful chastisement, both in kind^ 
and degree, and duration, which the highest ideas of the 
perfections of the Supreme Parent and Ruler naturally 
lead us to suppose he will inflict upon his children and 
subjects, according to the nature and magnitude of their 
offences. Even in human governments, a wise and good 
magistrate would employ temporary corrective chastise- 
ments for the reformation of criminals, that they might 
be restored to usefulness and happiness in society, in 
preference to capital punishments, if he could devise 
proper ones, and secure success in the use of them. Now, 
with respect to the Supreme I/ord and Parent of all, 
there is unerring wisdom to contrive infallible means, 
boundless goodness to incline him to employ them, and 
almighty power to accomplish every end that infinite 
perfection proposes/ • 

7th, The final purity and happiness of all mankind is 
favored by those passages which represent the benefits 
resulting from the obedience and death of Christ as co- 
extensive with, and even exceeding, the evils produced 
by the disobedience and fall of Adam. 

1 Corinthians, xv. 22, ' As through Adam ali die, so 

amendment is bv Plato said to be »ophronueo9 eneka,foT the sake qfnutk- 
in^ toiaer. And it is called by Plutarch, iatreiapttichet, the healer qfthe 
nund ; because, agreeable to the art of beating, it renaers him who has 
sinned better by means of contraries. 
* Essay, p. 68. 
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likewise through Christ shall 0/' be made alive.' In this 
passage, the evil produced by iin is compared with tho 
benefit received by Chriat, anil it supposes iliat the life 
imparled by him is a Idessing; but, if tlie wicked are to 
be raised from the slumber of the lomb, only to be visit- 
ed with severe and proiracted punishment, and then de- 
stroyed, or to be kept in endless misery, the restaration 
of their existence, iiiaCead of a benefit, is an unspeakable 
disadvantage. 

Romans, v. 15, 'That as the offence, so is the free 
gift; for if, through the offence of one, 01 polM, the 
many (that is, the great body of mankind — Ni.tccame,) 
have died, much more the fuvor of God, and the gift 
which is through the fnvor of one man, Jesus Christ, 
Imlh abounded, tis tons pollovs, unto the many. If, by 
the offence of the one, death reigned by this one, much 
more those who reccire the abounding of favor, and of 
the gin of justification, shall reign in life by the one man 
Je^iis Christ. So then, as, by the offence of one, judge- 
ment came upon all mtn to condemnation, so likewise, 
by the rightenuRness of one, the free gift hath come upon 
all mtn to juslifi'iation of life. For as, by tlie disobe- 
dience of one man, the many were made sinners, (or 
treated as such, by undergoing death,) so likewise, by 
the obedience of one, the many will be made righteous; 
that, where sin abounded, the fnvor of God has much 
more abounded; that, as sin reigned unto death, so favor 
likewise might reign by justification to everlasting life, 
by Jesus Christ our Lord.' 

Nothing can be more evident, than that it is the apostle's 
intention, in this passage, to represent all mankind, with- 
out exception, as deriving greater benefit from tho death 
of Christ, than they suffer injury from the fall of Adam. 
The universality of the apostle's expressions is very re- 
markable. The same many, who were made sinners by 
the disobedience of the one, are made righteous by the 
obedience of the other. If all men are condemned by 
the offence of the one, the same all are justified by the 
righteousness of the other. 

These universal terms, so frequently repeated and so 
U 
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varioasly diversified, cannot possibly be reconciled to the 
limitation of the blessings of the gospel to the elect alone, 
or to a part only of the human race.* Unless the wicked 
are reformed by their punishment, can there be any truth 
in the declaration, that the favor of God by Christ abounds 
much more than sin and death ? If the great majority 
of mankind are to continue in sin and misery through all 
eternity^ or at some remote period to be blotted out of 
existence, it is they that triumph. They are infinitely 
more extensive than the abounding of favor. According 
to both of these doctrines, therefore, the reasoning of the 
apostle in this passage is totally inconclusive. 

The passages which have been quoted appear decidedly 
to fietvor the doctrine of the ultimate restoration of all 
mankind to purity and happiness, since in every case a 
denial of this opinion is a contradiction of the declara- 
tions they contain. There are passages, however, which 
seem still more expressly to confirm the truth of this 
hypothesis. 

* See Improved Version, note in loc. 




CHAPTER II. 



Of THE PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE WHICH APPEAR 1 
PBESSLY TO AFFIRM THAT ALL MANKIND WILL 1 
ULTIMATELY RESTORED TO PURITY AIS'D HAPPINESSJ 

In the former editions of this work, some passages wert J 
arranged under this head, which, on further exarainBlioir, 1 
I am sntislied cannot be justly adduced as express affii^ J 
mations of the doctrine, that the whole human race wiU I 
finally be restored to virtue and happiness. I conaidflf T 
the celebrated passage in Ephesians, i. 8 — 10, as prob» | 
bly, though not certainly, asserting it; ■ Havi 
known to us the mystery of his will, accordin^ 
good pleasure which he purposed in himself, concerniDK 
the dispensation of the fulness of times, that he would 
nither together to himself in one all things through 
Cbrist, which are in the heavens and which are oti the 
earth, even through him.' At first view, this passage 
seems exceedingly favorable to the opinion, and appeara, 
indeed, expressly to affirm, that it is the great object of 
the divine dispensations to unite together, in one holy 
and happy state, all intelligent beings under Jesus Christ. 
But mauy learned and enlightened men propose a difier- 
ent interpretation. They suppose that this passage re* 
iates to God's predetermination to comprehend Gentiles 
as well as Jews in the blessings of the gospel dispensa- 
tion. 'The interpretation of the ancient fathers,' says 
Whitby, ' seems to give this sense, that God hath, by tbia 
dispensation, gathered under one head, viz., Christ, the 
head of the church, all things on earth — that is, Jews 
and Gentiles — and all things in heaven, Cbrist being the 
bead over principalities and powers.' Locke's para- 
phrase of this and of the four preceding verses is as fol- 
lows: 'Having predetermined to take us Gentiles, by 
Jesus Christ, to be bis sons and people, according to the 
good pleasure of his will, to the end, that the Gentiles 
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too might praise him for his grace and mercy to them 
and all mankind, magnifying his glory for his abundant 
goodness to them, by receiving them freely into the king?- 
dom of the Messiah, to be his people again, in a state of 
peace with him, barely for the sake of him that is his be- 
loved, in whom we have redemption by his blood, viz., the 
forgiveness of transgressions, according to the greatness 
of his grace and favor, which he has overflowed in towards 
us, in bestowing on us so full a knowledge and compre- 
bensioQ of the extent and design of the gospel, and pru- 
dence to comply with it, as it becomes you, in that he 
hath made known to ypu the good pleasure of his will 
und purpose, which was a mystery that he bath purposed 
in himself, until the eomiog of the due time of that dispen- 
sation wherein be hath predtermin^d to reduce all things 
again, both in heaven and on earth, under one head in 
Christ.' By tb^e phrase, 'things in heaven and things on 
iparth,' he understands the Jewish and Gentile world, 
observing, * That St. Paul should use heaven and earth 
for Jews and Gentiles, will not be thought so very strange, 
if we consider that Daniel himself expresses the nation 
of the Jews by the name of heaven. Daniel, viii. 10. 
Nor does he want an example of it in our Savior himself, 
who, Luke, xxi. 26, by " powers of heaven," plainly sig- 
nifies the great men of the Jewish nation ; nor is this the 
only place, in this epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, 
which will bear this interpretation of heaven and earth. 
He who shall read the fifteen first verses of chap, iii., 
and carefully weigh the expressions, and observe the 
drift of the apostle in them, will not find that he does 
manifest violence to St. Paul's sense, if he understands 
by '' the family in heaven and earth," ver. 15, the united 
body of Christians, made up of Jews and Gentiles, living 
Still promiscuously among those two sorts of people, 
who continued in their unbelief. However, this inter- 
pretation I am not positive in, but offer it as a matter of 
Inquiry to such who think an impartial search into the 
true meaning of the sacred scripture tb« best employ- 
ment of all the time they have,* 



Mr. BeUham says,* ' Perhaps the sense of this intricate 
period may be thus espressed ; Wldch riches of his good- 
ness he lins abundantly exhibited to us, having enriched 
our understanding with u clear knowledge of that mys- 
tery which was the object of his graciuuB and eternal 
Eurpose, and which relates to that dispensation which 
as DOW at the fulness of time taken place, namely, that 
he would reunite + under one head, even Jesus Christ, all 
descriptions of mankind, whether Jews or Gentiles,' 

Although, if the above interpretation he just, this pas- 
sage cannot be considered as bearing ihat positive and 
decided testimony to the truth, that all mankind will be 
ultimately restored to purity and happiness, which some 
learned men have supposed, yet it docs not weaken that 
testimony so much as might at first be apprehended; 
far, even admitting that the apostle meant by the phrase, 
' things in heaven and things on earth,' Jews and Gen- 
tiles, yet it deserves to be borne in mind, that these ex- 
pressions include all mankind, since, in the apostle's view, 
Jews and Gentilea would comprehend the whole of the 
fauiDtiu race, there beiug no description of persons which 
would not be classed by him under one or other of these 
divisions. Mr. Locke's own paraphrase of the 6th verse 
is, ' To the end that all man/eiurl might magnify his glory 
for his abundant goodness to them.' If the Jews and 
Gentiles include all mankind, how far does the interpre- 
tation suggested by Mr. Locke limit the sense of the 
passage 1 May it not still be understood to declare, not 
only that under the gospel dispensation Jews and Gen- 
tiles are adniitled to equal privileges, but also that it is 
the gracious purpose of God lo restore all maiikind to a 
Binle uf perfect virtue and happiness, and thus lo unite all 
under one head, namely, Jesus Christ 1 This passage 
must be understood to refer to some future change, uni- 
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rersal in its extent, and bmf»py in its consequences ; for 
at no period since the advent of the Messiah have these 
heen united together in one ander him. All do not, and 
neirer have acknowledged his mild and henevotent sway. 
Sin and raiserj still dispute and always have disputed the 
government of the world with him. But are we not bj 
this passage encouraged to believe that, in the dispenaa- 
tion of the fulness of times, every disposition which op« 
poses him shall be destroyed,' and that, different as men's 
character and condition may be at present, they shall all 
then become his willing subjects, and be rendered holy 
and happy ? And, as Christ will be the means of affect- 
ing this glorious work, may not all mankind in this sense 
be said to be gathered together in one under him 1 If 
there be no reason for restricting this passage to a more 
limited signification, does not this sense best accord with 
the diffusively-benevolent spirit of the gospel, with the 
character of God as the kind Father and wise Governor 
of mankind, and with many other passages of scripture ? 
However, in the language of that great man and excel- 
lent Christian, whose words on a similar occasion have 
just been cited, and, I trust, with something of the spirit 
with which he wrote them, I would say, that of this in- 
terpretation I would not be positive, but ' offer it as a 
matter of inquiry to such who think an impailial search 
into the true meaning of the sacred scripture the best 
employment of all the time they have.' 

The same observations I would apply to the similiar 
passage, Colossians, i. 19, 20, * It hath pleased the Fa- 
ther, that in him all fulness should dwell, and, having 
made pence through his blood shed on the cross, that by 
him he would reconcile all things to himself ; that 
is, all intelligent creatures.' — Neiccame. — *By him, 1 say, 
whether they be things on earth or things 'in heaven.' 
It is highly probable that the phrase, ' things on earth 
or thin^rs in heaven,' signifies Gentiles and Jews. But, 
since Gentiles and Jews comprehend all mankind, it 
seems just to take this passage in its most extensive sense, 
and to consider it as affirming, that it has pleased the 
Father to appoint Jesus Christ to be' the great instrument 
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of reconciling to himaelf llie whole human race. And) 
if this be so, how can the inteniitin of the Father he ao- 
eomplished, if the greater number of luiman beiu^a re- 
main for ever nt eDrnJly with him, and execrate his name 
through all eternity, or if thej' are blotted cut of existence 
because a reconciliation could not be effected between 
them? 

That reroarkahle passage in Romans, v. 12— 31, has 
already been considered in the Inst chapter; but it mu*l 
be agaiu brought under review in this. > As by one man 
■ID entered into the world, ond death by sin ; and thui 
death liatli passed upon all men, in as much as all have 
sinned : (for until the law, sin was in the world ; but sin 
is not imputed when tliere is uo law : nevertheless, death 
reigned from Adnm to Moaes, even over those that bod 
not siimed al^er the likeness of Adam's trangression, 
who Is a resemblance (a type) of him that was to come ; 
yet the free gift likewise is not so, as was the offence ; 
for if through the offence of one, many have died, much 
more the favor of God , and the gift which is through the 
favor of one man, Jesus Christ, bath abnunded unto many. 
Neitlier is the gift to, as it was by one who sinned ; for 
the judgement was of one offence to condemnation, but 
the free gift Is of many olfences to justilicalion. For if, 
by the o^'ence of one, death reigned by one, much mora 
those who receive the abounding of favor and of the gifl 
nfjustificalion will reigu in life by one, even Jesus Christ.) 
So, then, as by the utfence of one, judgement came upon 
all men to condemnation ; so, likewise, by the righteous- 
ness of one, the free gift hntb come upon all men to jua- 
tificaclon of life. For as by the disobedience of one many 
were made siimers, su, likewise, by the obedience of one 
many will be made just. Now the law entered in privily, 
so that otlences alKiundcd. But where sin abounded, the 
favor (if God hath much more abounded ; ibains sin hath 
reigned through death, su fuvor likewise might reign by 
justification to everlasting life by Jesua Christ our Lord.' 

In this passage, all men are said to have been made 
mortal by the ofi'ence of Aditm, and here the phrase, ' nil 
men,' must necessarily be understood to signify every 
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individual of the human race. Though the style of the 
apostle in this passage is remarkably intricate and per^ 
plexed, yet his meaning is clear, and can scarcely be mis- 
understood. Me affirms that sin entered into the world 
by Adam, and that, in consequence of his offence, death 
passed upon all men, or all men became mortal. Thus 
many were made sinful or mortal by one. In this sense, 
Adam was a type of Jesus Christ ; for, as all mankind 
became subject to great privation and suffering, in con- 
sequence of the offence of one, namely, Adam, so the 
greatest privileges and blessings are bestowed upon all 
mankind in consequence of the obedience of one, namely, 
Jesus Christ. But it is only in this single circumstance, 
that all suffer and all are benefited by one, that there is any 
analogy between them ; for in every other respect there 
is the greatest possible difference between Adam and 
Christ. The act entailing such important consequences 
upon the whole human race was on the part of Adam 
an act of transgression— on the part of Christ an act of 
obedience. And there is a still further disparity between 
them ; for the calamities resulting from the act of transr 
gression were the legal punishment of the offence ; but 
the blessings accruing from the act of obedience were not 
such as could be claimed by law, but were the free, un- 
purchased, unmerited gift of God. And the consequen- 
ces of the act of transgression and the act of obedience 
may be placed in still more striking contrast ; for the act 
of transgression was but one, and yet death, with all the 
calamities connected with it, passed upon the whole hu- 
man race, ' while the act of obedience provides justifica- 
tion for many offences. Nor is this all ; for the blessings 
procured for mankind by the obedience of Christ are un- 
speakably greater than the calamities brought upon them 
by the offence of Adam. 

This is undoubtedly the argument of the apostle. Not- 
withstanding all the obscurity and perplexity of his lan- 
guage, whoever reads the passage with attention must 
perceive that these are the ideas which were in his mind. 
And in the whole compass of Christian truth there is no 
doctrine more important or more glorious than that which 
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ie thuB disclosed. It Is a direct and positive declamtiom 
that tlie blessings provided by ibe ubedience of Christ I 
stiall, ill the number of persons who partuke of them, ~ 
coextensive with the cnlauiities produced by the oSeocff I 
of Adum, and in tbeir magnitude and value shall greatljr ] 
exceed them. This ia Eufiicienl ; this is decisive. TheN^ 
ideas were in the mind of the apostle. This is the doo ] 
trine which he pliUnly and indisputably leacbes, a 
nothing mure is necessary ; for, even though it should ' 
be proved, thnt he illustrates bia doctrine by a fancifu] 
allusiuti to what was itself only an allegory — that hi« 
reasoning is not in every respect complete, and even that J 
he did nut himself fully comprehend all the glorious coot I 
aequeoces of the sublime truth he disclosed, that trulb ' 
would be neither the less important, nor the less certa 

The great fart itself — the fnct which it was his objeot 
and bis office to teach, and in which he could not be niii<- 
taken, was, that the blessings produced by the obedienca 
of Christ shall be as extensive as the evils occasioned by 
the offence of Adam — that all who suCTer from the one shall 
partake of the benelits of tlie other, while these benefit* 
themselvs shall infinitely exceed and overbalance the oar ' 
laniities entailed upon mankind by the first transgression I 
The conclusion is inevitable, that the whole human race, | 
without exception, shall ultimately be restored to virtu* 
end happiness. By one piissa|,i^ of scripture, then, at 
least, tlio doctrine which it is the object of this work ts i 
establish is positively and expressly ufflrtued, and this m 
decisive. 

But this passage is of great importance is another vieir. ' 
It may be justly considered as confirming, in no iucon- 
■iderahle degree, the interpretation which has been su^ I 
gestcd of tlie passages in Ephesians and Colossinns ; for I 
in this pessage it cannot be doubled, that, while it is th« I 
object of the apostle's reasoning to show that all mankind, I 
whether Jews or Gentiles, are alike participators of ttw [ 
divine favor, and included in the gospel dispeiisatiun, it \ 
likewise follows, from hia argument, that it is equally tlm | 
intention ofllie benevoIentAuthor of this dispensation 
bestow immortality upon the whole human race, and to 
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adirance them to a state of pure and perfect virtue and 
happiness. 

I omit 1 Timothy, iv. 10, ii. 3, 4 — 1 John, ii. 2 — Phi- 
lippians, ii. 9 — 11— Hebrews, ii. 8 — which were formerly 
adduced as proofs, that all mankind will ultimately be 
placed in a state of virtue and happiness. All these pas- 
sages, indeed, seem perfectly to harmonize with this opi- 
nion, but some of them I now think too obscure to be 
alleged in proof of any controverted doctrine ; and all of 
them, it is probable, relate to a different subject than that 
of the future condition of mankind. 

There is, however, another passage, which still appears 
to me expressly to the point, and decisive of it, namely, 
1 Corinthians, xv. 21 — 29 : * For since by man came 
death, by man also cometh the resurrection of the dead. 
For as through Adam all die, so likewise through Christ 
all will be made alive. But every one in his own order : 
Christ the first-fruits ; afterwards those that are Christ's 
at his appearance. Then will be the end, when Christ 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father ; when he shall have put down all rule, and all 
authority and power : for he must reign till he have put 
all enemies under his feet. The last enemy shall be de- 
stroyed, even death. For '^he hath subjected all things 
under his feet." But when it is said, " All things are sub- 
jected," it is manifest that he is excepted who subjected 
all things to him. And when all things shall be subject- 
ed to him, then the Son himself also will be subjected 
to him who subjected all things to him, that God may be 
all among all.' 

Although it may be difficult to ascertain the exact mean- 
ing of certain parts of this passage, yet it appears to me 
to contain a clear and positive annunciation of the sublime 
and glorious truth, that the consummation of the divine 
dispensations will be the extinction of death, and sin, 
and misery, and the universal and eternal prevalence of 
immortality, virtue, and happiness. ' For since by man 
came death, by man also cometh the resurrection of the 
dead. For as through Adam all die, so likewise through 
Christ all will be made alive.' — < It is evident,' as Mr Bel- 
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■bam oheerves,* ' that the apostle tiei 
roundation of hia aoalogy, the account of [lie fnll of man, 
as recorded ia the book of Genesis, and argues upon it as 
literally true, that, according to this account, nil tlie pos- 
terity of Adam, the whole human race without exception, 
were victims to mortality, in consequence of the fall of 
their first parents inParadise — that, according to the same 
account, as all were sufferers through him, so all shall 
be raised to life, and restored to thai state of dignity and 
happiness from which Adam nnliappily fell — that thus 
Christ shall amply repair the ruins of the fall, and the 
second Adam completely elTace the dishonor end misery 
entailed hy the first.' 

Mr BeUham, in his excellent commentary on this pas- 
sage, further remarks,* that 'it is very plain, thai the 
resurrection of which the apostle treats in this celebrated 
chapter is the resurrection, not of a chosen few, of a se- 
lect number, whether greater or less, but that of the whole 
human race. The apostle's language is so clear and full, 
with respect to the final happiness nf those who are thus 
raised, and that their resurrection to life will be ultimate- 
ly a blessing, that the generality of Christians have sup- 
posed that he is here treating of the resurrection of the 
rirtuous only. But this Is not the fact. He evidently 
■peaks of the restoration of the whole human nice — All 
who die by Adam shall be raised hy Christ — otherwise tha 
apostle's assertion would be nriirue. The case, then, 
would have been this : As in Adam all die, so in Christ 
■hall a select number, a small proportion, be made alive. 
But this is not the apostle's doctrine. Ilis expressiona 
are equally universal in each clause. All die in Adam. 
The same All, without any exception, without any re- 
striction, shall hy Christ he restored to life, and ultimate- 
ly to holiness and everlasting happiness. And, to guard 
against the abuse of this doctrine, he proceeds to de- 
clare, that all will not be admitted at the same time to 
the participation offinal happiness; fur.though all men 
will be restored to life, and raised to happiness, all wilt 

• Sea Balsbui on the Eputlei crPinl, in lac. 
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not be made happy at once, but each will be advanced as 
be becomes qualified for his reward, till in the end the 
enemies of Christ shall all be subdued, and his authority 
shall be universally acknowledged and obeyed — but ererj 
one in his proper class, not aH at once. There wiH be 
a gradation in the introduction to final blessedness, de- 
pending upon the characters of those who are to partake 
of it, ** Christ, the first-fruits." He is already raised to 
life, and his virtues, his labors, and bis sufiferings, have 
received their reward. He is the glorious first-fruits, the 
specimen and the pledge of the final and universal har- 
vest. ** Afterwards, they who are Christ's at his coming." 
The true disciples and community of Jesus, all the up- 
right and virtuous in every age and country, will next be 
raised to life and happiness, and this joyful event will 
take place at that long-expected period, when Jesus shall 
appear again in his own and in his Father's glory, in- 
vested with the high commission to raise the dead and 
to judge the world, when the dead in Christ shall rise 
first, and, being acknowledged by him as his friends and 
followers, shall be transformed into the likeness of his 
glorious person, and shall enter with him into the joy of 
their Lord.' 

From the remaining part of this passage, although it 
may not be possible to ascertain with certainty and pre- 
cision what is meant by the kingdom with which Christ 
is entrusted, and which he shall ultimately deliver up to 
the Father, nor in what sense he shall become subject to 
him who subjected all things to him — ^yet we may safely 
deduce the following conclusions: that, after the resur- 
rection of the just, Christ will be inrested by the Father 
with authority and power to accomplish some great pur- 
pose with regard to mankind'— that that purpose can be 
nothing but the completion of the wise and benevolent 
design of the divine government, in the total abolition of 
the calamities introduced by the fall — that the accom- 
plishment of this gracious purpose alone constitutes the 
end, the grand consummation of all things, and that, 
though this consummation will be opposed by numerous 
and potent enemies, yet that Christ will exert the power 
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with which he is invested, until he has utterly aubdued 
them, when, having completed the end fur which autho- 
rity was delegated to him, lie will willingly resign it into- 
the hand of the Gracious Parent, the Universal Sovereigoy 
from whom he received it, who shall then become for-'' 
ever all things to all his creatures. 

This appears to be the clear and express doctrine of 
the passage, and if it be ao it is decisive. The ullimaie 
and universal prevalence of immortality, virtue, and hap- 
piness, is thus plainly disclosed, and asserted with all 
the energy and dignity worthy of the exalted theme. It 
is thus evident, that the power with which Christ is in- 
vested is not given him iii vain, but will be completely 
effectual — that his triumph will be perfect — that there is ' 
no rule, no authority, no power which is opposed to him, 
which he will nut utterly abolish, no enemj which he will'^ 
not put under his feet. But the enemies with which he 
is at war, the enemies which it was the labor of his life, * 
■ he object of his death, and the end of his present exal> 
tation, to exterminate, are sin and misery, and deatb," 
the consequence of sin. And over these we are assured' 
by this passage that he will completely triumph. The' 
consequence is certain. The conclusion is inevitable. • 
Immortality, holiness, and happiness, must in the end - 
universally prevail. How else is it possible that thero • 
declarAtiona can be accomplished? How can Christ' 
put down all the rule, all the authority which is opposedi 
to him, if a malignant and omnipotent spirit (called the • 
devil) succeed in malting the great majority of mankind* 
his victims, and through the ages of eternity exercise • 
an uncontrolled dominion over them ? How can Christ' 
subdue all thing! unto himsrlf, if this malevolent being 
and his a^nts eternally counteract and opiiose himi 
How can God be all in all, if the greater number of hifl-' 
creatures incessantly execrate his name, and vent the'' 
most hotrid blasphemies against him 1 How can death,* i 
the last enemy with which he conflicts, be destroyed, if* 1 
it succeed in blotting out of existence for ever millions ' 
of millions of human beings? The only idea it is pospi- 
blfl to annex to the destruction of death is the prevueniitf 
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of life ; but, if (to repeat what has already been said) 
death effect the total and eternal extinction of the con« 
scious existence of the great majority of mankind* it is 
not vanquished— it is the victor ; it is not destroyed — it 
triumphs. 

There appears to be no reason whatever for restrict** 
ing the application of this passage solely to the righteous, 
as, with a view of avoiding the force of the preceding 
observations, some have contended, because the context 
does not require this limitation — because the expressions 
which the apostle employs are of too universal a significa- 
tion to admit of it> and because it is difficult to conceive 
that any thing but the wish to support a system could 
have suggested the idea, or indicated the necessity of it. 

Such is the scriptural evidence in favor of the ultimate 
and universal prevalence of holiness and happiness. All 
the passages which have been cited appear necessarily 
to imply the truth of this opinion ; to some of them it 
seems impossible to affix any other meaning. There is 
not a single passage in the Old or New Testament which 
does not perfectly harmonize with this doctrine ; but 
several of the most striking, impressive, and cheering 
assurances of scripture are totally incompatible with the 
opinions which oppose it. With the highest and noblest 
conceptions we can form of the nature and dispensations 
of the Deity, with the nature of man and the nature of 
punishment — in a word, with all that natural and reveal* 
ed religion teach concerning God, concerning his hu» 
man offspring, and concerning a future state, it perfect- 
ly accords. With this body of evidence in its favor, and 
with iio real counter-evidence of any kind to oppose it, 
it may surely be considered as established. 

If any one should fear that its inculcation may lessen 
the dread of future punishment, and thus operate to the 
disadvantage of piety and virtue, the apprehension must 
originate in a misconception of the doctrine, or an igno- 
rance of human nature. To teach men that they will be 
visited with a just degree of punishment for the sins they 
commit— that every deviation from rectitude, even the 
slightest and the most secret^ that every improper feeling 
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aad ttiouglit which is cherished, must bring with it b 
proponionate degree of siifTering — must inevitably do to, 
unleaa the constitution of the mind &aA tlie whole frnme 
of nature be changed — that those who indulge in the 
least degree in Tice must necessarily, in nil siiuutions and 
at all seasons, be tlie worse fur it, and that, if tliey con- 
tinue in a vicious course to the end of life, both the 
nature of the case and the repeated and solemn deola- 
raiions of scripture assure us that the pain they will 
be made to suffer in a future world will be most severe 
and lasting — to suppose ihnt such doctrine will enconrnge 
rin, is lo iniagine that men can be enamored of misery, 
and that, to excite them to any particular course of con- 
duel, it is only necessary to convince them that it will 
terminate in their ruin. 

If men cannot be restrained from vice by the appre- 
hension of a reasonable and just degree of punishment, 
it is vain to hope to deter them by menaces, which they 
are satisfied are both unreasonable and impossible. To 
■uppose that they will encourage themselves in sin, from 
a persuasion, that the misery which they must inevitably 
bring upon themselves in consequence of it will terminate 
in their reformation, is to imagine that tliey are insane 
as well as vicious, and to betray the baseness of our own 
hearts, by showing that we form a worse opinion of 
mankind than the worst of men deserve. 

Indeed, it is hnrdly conceivable, that the reasonable 
nnd jitst, the solemn and , impressive sanctions which the 
Christian religion gives to ibe Christian law would be 
attended with no greater moral benefit than it ia to be 
feared iboy are, were they always scriptiirally enforced. 
It requires, liowever, but little acquaintance with human 
nature, to know, that, in order to render the fear of 
punishment availing in the hour of temptation, it is ab- 
eolulely necessary to satisfy the mind both of its equity 
and certainty. The passions of the heart never were, 
and never can be, counteracted, either by actual injus- 
tice or by unreasonable menaces; and to teach that an 
eternity of suiTering will l)e the consequence of the slight- 
eat offence, i> to open thefloodgateiofsin, to deprive the 
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mind of the roost powerful motives to struggle against 
its improper inclioations, and even to stimulate it to the 
pursuit of the unhallowed objects of its desire, by forcing 
it to suspect the weakness, if not to doubt the reality, of 
the checks by which it is attempted to restrain it. Were 
there, therefore, no other argument against the doctrines 
of Endless Misery and of Total Destruction, than that 
afibrded by their tendency to lessen the sanctions of nao- 
rality, by destroying the fear of punishment, this alone 
would be sufficient to justify a distrust of their truth. 

The effects of the unamiable doctrine of Endless Mise- 
ry, and of its kindred opinions, on the temper and con- 
duct, have been strikingly depicted by an able advocate 
of the doctrine of destruction. 'According to men's 
sentiments of God, and of the designs and measures of 
his government,' observes Mr. Bourn, in his Discourse 
on the Gospel Doctrine of Future Punishment, ^such 
hath been the influence of religion on their temper and 
conduct. And, if they have not framed to themselves a 
God afler their own evil hearts, they have framed their 
own hearts agreeable to that false and evil character 
which they were taught to ascribe to God. And when 
they have believed the Deity to love and hate, to elect 
and reprobate, nations, parties, or individuals, without 
reason or regard to the ends of good government, they 
themselves have become more arbitrary^ bigoted^ fierce, 
unmerciful, and more addicted to hate and persecute their 
fellow-creatures, all who were not of their own church, 
and whom they supposed to be reprobated of God. 

' It is hardly credible, that inhumanity and cruelty 
would ever have been carried to such excess in the Chris- 
tian world as they actually have been, had they not de- 
rived countenance and support from these antichristian 
and barbarous notions. Tyrants and persecutors, if they 
have not invented these doctrines, yet have applied them 
to excuse to their own consciences, and to vindicate to 
others, the most iniquitous and cruel proceedings; and, 
when they have made the very worst use of their power, 
in persecuting good men — at least men who deserved no 
such punishment — ^they have persaaded themselves and 
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others, ihat they were nctinv like the Deity, eapousing 
his cause, and inainlitintng his character and his glory. 

' The court of inquisition, as eatabtished id many coun- 
tries, and as far as it differs from civil courts of judica- 
ture, is declared by the authors and mainlainers of it to 
be the nearest imiiation of the divine tribunal, and it is 
avowedly founded upon and justified by the doctrines of 
reprobation and of eternal torments. Jews, infidels, and 
heretics, are judged in that court to be criminals, and 
are condemned. And how do they vindicate this pro- 
cedure, but by supposing' them to be all reprobated and 
abhorred of God 1 And they excute them, not by a 
quick despatch, but by the most lingering torments. 
And what do they plead for this cruelty, but that it is an 
act of faith — that they are doing the work of God, and 
that he will espose those wretches to the like torments 
for ever! Thus they conquer nature by faith, as they 
express it ; that is, they extinguish all sense of justice 
and relentiags of mercy in their own nature, and harden 
themselves in iniquity and barbarity, by the belief of 
those very doctrines we are exposing, and by them the^ 
defend themselves in the face of the 'world, and give B 
color and sanction of religion to the most enormous 
wickedness.' 

The doctrine, on the other hand, which it is the object ^ 
of the preceding pages to establish, discloses a principle' | 
which is more benevolent in its tendency, and which,^ 
were it properly felt, and invariably regarded in the 
alfairs of life, would have a happier effect on society 
than any other opinion which has ever engaged the at- 
tention of men. It leads to a distinction which is but 
beginning to be observed, even by the intelligent and 
enlightened, and which, when it shall come to be gene- 
ral, will alter astonishingly the moral condition of thff i 
world. It leads to an exact discrimination between the, i 
criminal and the crime. While it inspires us with ab* i 
borrence of the offence, it softens the heart with coojJ | 
passion for the unhappy condition of the offender, indu^^ 
ces us to do every thing in our power to change it, tOM 
give him better views and better feelings. When we' 
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hear of the perpetration of a crime, we are too apt to 
think only of puniBhment. What suffering can be too 
great for such a wretch 1 is the exclamation which bursts 
from almost e?ery lip. The sentiment is worthy of the 
unlovely doctrines which produce and cherish it. A 
more benevolent system would excite a different feeling. 
What can be done to reclaim the unhappy offender? 
What means can be taken to enlighten his mind and 
meliorate his heart 1 What discipline is best adapted to 
his mental and moral disorder 1 What will lead him 
back to virtue and to happiness most speedily, and with 
least pain ? Such is the feeling of the mind enlightened 
by the generous doctrine we have endeavored to esta- 
blish. Could it but enter the heart of every legislator — 
did it but guide the hand that constructs the cell of the 
poor captive — did it apportion his pallet of straw and 
his scanty meal — did it determine the completeness and 
the duration of his exclusion from the light of day and 
the pure breeze of heaven— did it apply his manacles, 
(if, disdaining to treat a human being with more indig- 
nity than is practised towards the most savage brutes, it 
did not dash his chains to the earth,) what a difl^rent 
aspect would these miserable mansions soon assume ! 
What different inhabitants would they contain ! Prisons 
would not then be the hotbeds of vice, in which the 
youthful offender grows into the hardened criminal, and 
the want of shame succeeds the abolition of principle, 
but hospitals of the mind, in which its moral disorder is 
removed by the application of effectual remedies. 

The person who habitually contemplates all mankind 
as children of one common Father, and appointed to 
one common destiny, cannot be a persecutor or a bigot. 
He may see much error which he may lament, and much 
misconduct which he may pity ; but a generous affection 
towards the whole human race will dilate his heart. 
To the utmost of his ability, he will enlighten the igno- 
rant, correct the erring, sustain the weak, bear with the 
prejudiced, and reclaim the vicious. Firm to his own 
principles, he will not trench' on the liberty of others. 
He will not harshly censure, nor suspect an evil motive 
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where integrity and conscience obviously direct the con- 
duct. Mildnuss will be on his lipa, forbearance will 
mark his actions, and universal charity will connect him 
with the wise and good of all climes, and of all religions. 

He who believes that a Being of almighty power, un- 
erring wisduin, and itubouuddd love, is seated at the 
helm of aSaira, and is making every event promote, in 
the highest happinesii of ell intel- 
(t poMSBss perpetual serenity and 
f adversity may gather above him 
And burst upon his head, but he is prepared against it, 
and it cannot dismay him. He knows that the evils 
which encompass him are only blessings in disguise. 
The fair face of nature smiles upon him with a brighter 
radiance. The boundless expansi; of heaven aboTe him, 
the painted plain beneath him, the glorious sun which 
diflfuses light and life over the ample and beautiful crea- 
tion, are magnificent gifts of his Father, on which his 
enhghtened eye beholds engraven the promise of his 
higher destiny. The narrow precincts of the tomb can 
neither bound nor obstruct his enlarged view. It ex- 
tends beyond the circle of the earth, and reaches to that 
celestial world, where progression in excellence is infi- 
nite, and happiness is unchanging and immortal. No- 
disturb his steady conGdence. In the most 
iient of his earthly existence, his feeling is 
sublime ns his destiny is glorious. Even while he is par- 
tially subdued by death, and dragged to the confines of 
the tomb — while he ij sinking into it, and it clones over 
him, he can exclaim in triumph, O, death, wijere is thy 
■tingl O, grave, where is thy victory 1 Tlmnks be lo 
God who giveth me the victory, through Jesus Christ, 
my Lord ! ' 

Such are the cfTects of an enlightened and scriptural 
view of the perfections and govornment of (iod, and ihe 
nature and deittiny of man. Indeed, a firm persuasion, 
that our Creator is possessed of every possildc excellence, 
that he is onr constant and best Friend, that we are en- 
tirely at his merciful disposal, that he is conducting us, 
and all our brethren of mankind, by the wisest meaaa, tu 
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the highest happiness, and that the natural and moral 
disorders which afflict us are the instruments by which 
he will eventually establish the universal and eternal 
reign of purity and bliss, cannot but tend to expand the 
heart, to cherish the benevolent affections, to soften the 
manners, and to unite the whole human race in the ten- 
derest bands of friendship and affection. Were it right 
to judge of the general effect which the frequent and 
serious contemplation of these sublime and cheering 
truths would have on the mind, by the feeling of which 
he who has made this humble attempt to illustrate and 
establish them has been conscious while engaged in the 
pleasing task, with sincerity he might say, that it would 
be highly favorable to benevolence and to happiness. 
A more ardent love of the Supreme Being, a purer and 
warmer attachment to his fellow-creatures, a more anx- 
ious desire to promote the attainment of genuine excel- 
lence, both in himself and others, has glowed in his heart, 
while meditating on these delightful subjects. Uniform- 
ly has he seemed to himself to rise from the contempla- 
tion more deeply affected than before with the emotions of 
piety and benevolence. May the perusal of these pages 
produce the same happy effect on the mind of the reader. 
May it inspire him with a fervent love of God. May it 
cherish in his bosom an ardent and generous attachment 
to the whole family of mankind. May it enable him to 
enjoy with a more reasonable, pure, and social satisfac- 
tion, the blessings of existence, and to sustain, in a man- 
ner worthy of a man and a Christian, the affliction which 
may await him. May it continually cheer him with the 
most glorious hopes, and 6t him to realize them. And 
may the anticipation of the universal and everlasting 
reign of Purity and Happiness batten hi@ own attain- 
ment of both ! 
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To the reader who may be desirous of investigating farther the 
subject discussed in the preceding pages, it may perhaps be 
useful to be acquainted with the names of the works which at 
different times have appeared upon it. I have therefore drawn 
out a list of the chief of those with which I am at present ac- 
quainted, to which I at tirst intended to have added some cita- 
tions from the works of the more early Christian writers, in order 
to show that *this opinion is not strange and unusual, nor count- 
ed so absurd a tenet by the pious and learned of elder times, 
SB it is by the generality of persons in the present day imagin- 
ed to be ; ' but this could not have been done without a con- 
siderable enlargement of the volume, which has already swelled 
to a bulk much beyond what was originally contemplated. 

In the early writings on this subject, as well as in some modern 
publications, there is much which appears to me to be false and 
inconclusive, both in the principles upon which the doctrine of 
restoration is founded, and in the passages of scripture which 
are cited to prove it ; but in all of them there is much that is 
solid and excellent; and I believe I may venture to affirn^, that 
there is not one contained in the present list, from the perusal 
of which, the intelligent and pious will not derive both pleasure 
and improvement. 

Origen is celebrated for having maintained and propagated 
the opinion, that the punishment of the wicked will be limited 
and corrective, and that they will be ultimately restored to puri- 
ty and happiness. Clemens Alexandrinus, the master of Origen, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory Nyssenus, Sulpicius, Serverus, 
Domitianus, bishop of Ancyra, and Facundus, appear to have 
entertained the same opinion. 

In modern times, the works which have appeared on this sub- 
ject are numerous. There is an ingenious piece written upon it 
in French, by a nobleman and minister of the court of the King 
of Prussia, entitled, Entretiens sur la Restitution Universelle de 
la Creation ; or Conferences upon the Universal Restitution of 
the Creation, betwixt Dositheus and Theophilus. 

In *the second volume of The Phttnixy or a Revival of Scarce 
and Valuable Pieces no where to be found but in the Closets of 
the Curious,' a work published in London, in 1708, is an eztra- 
ordinary pi^r on this subject. It is ' supposed to have been 
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written by one Mr. Richardson,' and was first printed in 1658. It 
is remarkable for its scripture criticisms, which would be read 
with much interest in the present day. The piece is entitled. 
Of the Torments of Hell; the Foundation and Pillars thereof 
discovered, searched, shaken, and removed. With infallible 
Proofs, th'dt there is not to be a Punishment after this Life, for 
any to endure, that shall never end. 

In the first volume of Tht Phanix is * A Letter of Resolution 
concerning Origen and the chief of his Opinions,' in which there 
are many strong and extremely well- writ ten passages in favor 
of this opinion. This letter, first printed in 1661, was written 
by Bishop Rust, a learned prelate of the church of Ireland, the 
intimate friend of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

Dr. Henry More, in his Divine Dialogues, printed in the year 
1668, speaks very favorably of this opinion. 

Dr. Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury, seems to incline to 
this opinion, though he speaks on the subject with much doubt. 
See his fourth volume of Sermons, p. 164. 

Le Clerc, in his Btbliotheque Choisie, (1705,) p. 292, has ex- 
plained the views of Tillotson, and more directly advocated the 
opinion of a universal restoration. He also mentions * Mr. Cam- 
phuyse, a person famous in Holland,' as bavin? * publickly de- 
clared that he had been tempted to reject the Cnristian religion 
altogether, whilst he believed that it taught the eternity of tor- 
ments, and that he never overcame those temptations till he found 
that the threats of the gospel might be taken in another sense.' 
See also Le Clerc's Parrhasiana^ (1701,) i.313. 

The Restoration of All Things ; or a vindication of the Grace 
and Goodness of God, to be manifested at last in the Recovery 
of his whole Creation, out of their Fall. By Jeremy White. 
London, 1712. 

This treatise was first published a few years after the decease 
of the learned writer, who had been chaplain to the Protector 
Cromwell. The anonymous editor, in his preface, sustains his 
author's opinion by several authorities, and proposes by the pub- 
lication, as * an acceptable service, to represent God in his most 
amiable excellencies, and vindicate the supereminence of his 
love, which is his nature, and the full latitude of his mercy and 
goodness towards his creatures, which has had a cloud or veil 
of darkness drawn over it in the minds of the generality of man- 
kind.' 

A Treatiseconcerning the State of departed Souls before and 
at, and after, the Resurrection. Written originally in Zjoiin, by 
the late Rev. Dr. Thomas Burnet, 1733. See the conclusion 
of his 10th chapter. 

Pr* Newton^ Bishop of Bristol, in one of the Dissertations in 
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Tiie World Uninaaked ; or, the Philoaopher the greatest Cheat. 
Id Twenty-four Dialogues, betireen Critu, a Philosopher, Fhilo, 
a Lawyer, and EroHtus, a Merchant. To wliich is added, the 
State of Suuls separated from their Bodies. Being an Eplatola^ 
tory Treatiae, wherein is proved, hy a variety of Arguments, de- 
duced from Holy Scripture, that the Puniahmenta of the Wicked 
will not be Eternal, and all Objections against it solved. Trane- 
laled from the French. London, 173(i. 

In the ' Letters by several eminent Persons deceased,' (1773,) 
ii. 157, are some remarks by Mr. W. Duncombe, on a letter from 
Rev. Samnel Say, in which the former contends, against the' 
doctrine ofendleas torments, or ' vindictive justice in Ste Deity,' 
that ' all punishmenl in the hands of an infinitely wiae and gooa 
Being muat be medicinal, or what we call chastisement.' 

An Bsaay on the Scheme and Conduct, Procedure and Ex- 
tent, of Man's Redemption, wherein is shown, from the Holy 
Scriptures, that this great Work ia to be accomplished by a 
gradual Restoration of Man and Nature to their primitive State. 
By W. Worlhington, A.M. London, 1748. Second edition. 

The Phibsojiiiicd Principles of Natural and Revealed Heli- 
gion unfolded in a Geometncal Order. By the Chevalier Ram- 
aay, !2 volumes, quarto. Vol. i. book vi. prop. Iviii. London. 

1751. 

An Extract Irom Chevalier Ramsay's Explanation of St.Paul'B I ' 
Epiatle to the Romans, on the General Principles of Grace. Bj* 
John Atkins, aiitlior of Universal Redemption. Canterbury, 
179J. 

Universal Restitution, a Scripture Doctrine. Tliis proved in 
several Letters, wrote on tbe Nature and Extent of Christ's 
Kingdom. Wherein the Scripture Passages, falsely alleged in 
proof of the Eternity of Hell Torments, are truly translated and 
explained. By Mr. Stonchousc, Rector of Islington. London, 
17(J1. 

The Mystery hid from Ages and Generations, made manifest 
by the Gospel Revelation ; or, the Salvation of All Men, the 
prand Thing aimed at in the Scheme of God, as opened in the 
New Testament Writings, and entrusted wjth Jesus Christ to 
hrin? into elfecL By Charles Chauncy, D.D., of Boston, in New 
England. London, 1784. Also, by the same Author, The Be- 
nevolence of the Deity considered. Boston, 1784. 

An Humble Attempt to investigate and defend the Scripture 
Doctrine concerning the Father, the Son, and the Holy SpiriL 
To which IB added. Observations concerning the Mediation of 
Jesus Christ, in the various Diapensations of God the Father, 
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and the final Issue of his Administxation. By James Piirve«. 
Edinburgh, 1784. Second edition. 

Thoughts on the Divine .Goodness, relating to the Govern- 
ment of Moral Agents, particularly displayed in Future Rewards 
and Punishments. Translated from the French of O. F. Petit- 
pierre. 

Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his Expecta- 
tions. In two parts. By David Hartley, M.A. Johnson, 
London, 1791. 

Natural and Revealed Religion explaining each other. In 
Two Essays. The first showing what Religion is Essential to 
Man. The second, the State of Souls after Death, as discover- 
ed by Revelation. Harleian Miscellany. Quarto, vol. vi. p. 
39, octavo, vol. ii. p. 94. London, 1795. 

The Universal Restoration exhibited in a Series of Dialogues 
between a Minister and his Friend. Wherein the most formi- 
dable Objections are stated, and fully answered. By Elhanan 
Winchester. Fourth edition. Revised and Corrected, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By W. Vidler. London, 
1799. 

A Letter to the Rev. C. E. De Coetlogon, A.M., Editor of 
President Edwards' lately revived Sermon on the Eternity of 
Hell Torments. By the Author of Dialogues on the Universal 
Restoration. London, 1789. 

The Everlasting Gospel, commanded to be preached by Jesus 
Christ, Judge of Uie Living and the Dead, unto all Creatures, 
Mark, xvi. 15, concerning the Eternal Redemption found out by 
him, whereby Devil, Sin, Hell and Death, shall at last be 
abolished, and the whole Creation restored to its primitive Pu- 
rity ; being a Testimony against the present Antichristian 
World. Written originally in German by Paul Siegvolck. 
Translated and first printed in the English Language in Penn- 
sylvania in the year 1753. London, Reprinted for the Editor, 
Elhanan Winchester, 1792. 

Conversations on the Divine Government, showing that every 
thing is from God, and for good to all. By Theophilus Lindsey, 
M.A. Johnson, London, 1802. 

Letters to Mr. Fuller on the Universal Restoration, with a 
Statement of the Facts attending that Controversy, and some 
Strictures on Scrutator's Review, By W. Vidler, London, 1803. 

An Essay on the Duration of a Future State of Punishment 
and Rewards. By John Simpson. London, 1803. 

Eternity of Hell Torments Indefensible — an Essay on Future 
Punishment By R. Wright. Eaton, London. Second edition. 

Theological Disquisitions. 2 vols. By T. Cogan, M.D. Vol. 
ii. p. 367. Cadell and Davies. 



